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“THE Expositor will be, as its name indicates, devoted 
to the Exposition of the Sacred Scriptures. It will con- 
tain Expository Essays and Discourses, Commentaries 
on the various Books of the Bible, and, occasionally, 
reviews of such works as are found to be most helpful in 
the study of the Inspired Word; in short, it will aim 
at gathering to itself whatever may throw light upon 
the sacred page. 

“It will not address itself to scholars exclusively or 
mainly, but to the intelligent Christian public in general. 
At the same time, it will be written by men who have 
already distinguished themselves in the field of Biblical 
criticism and exegesis, and should therefore contain much 
that even scholars will value. 

‘*Tt will seek to furnish all who teach and preach the 
Word, not with complete and finished sermons indeed, but 
with the stuff out of which sermons are made; and it will 
contain many Essays, Lectures, and Dissertations which 
will readily lend themselves to pulpit use. But its main 
aim and intention will be to assist all who ‘search the 
Scriptures’ so to search as to find, by placing the best 
results of ancient and modern Biblical learning at their 
command in a comprehensive, popular, and attractive 
form. 

‘“‘TyE ExposiTorR, moreover, will be informed by no 
narrow and sectarian spirit. It will face difficulties 
honestly ; it will deal with them sincerely; its tone will 
be broad, generous, catholic as the names of its Contribu- 
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tors, drawn from almost every section of the Christian 
Church, will suffice to indicate. 

‘“‘Its motto will be Quality, rather than Quantity; it will 
not profess, or attempt, to give the largest number of pages 
at the smaliest cost; it will aim rather at getting for its 
readers the best thoughts of the best men on the best of 
books, and on presenting them in a handsome and con- 
venient form. The Magazine will therefore, it is hoped, 
possess a permanent value, and live as a book long after its 
work as a periodical has come to an end.” 


These were the promises which went before to announce, 
the advent of THE Expositor. How far they have been 
fulfilled, it is for the public to pronounce. To a large 
and surprising extent, indeed, the public has pronounced 
already, both by the voice of critics who have accorded. 
the Magazine a singularly generous measure of praise, and 
by giving it a circulation which even at this early date has 
outrun the expectations it seemed prudent to frame. 

No one can be more sensible than the Editor, however, 
that the Magazine is far from having reached the pitch 
of excellence at which it aimed and which the Prospectus 
may have seemed to promise. There are always diffi- 
culties to be surmounted at the commencement of an 
enterprise of this kind which do not attend its after 
course. And in this special venture a special difficulty 
had to be met in the fact, that most of the gentlemen 
who have pledged themselves to contribute are men 
of many and onerous engagements, and can always 
find, not excuses simply, but solid and pressing reasons 
for postponing their help. The majority of them have 
not been able to send so much as a single paper to 
this first Volume—to the great regret of the Editor 
and the public loss. But at least some of them may 
be expected to put in an early appearance, and all of 
them will, it is hoped, put their hands to the plough 
ere long. Of this our readers—-may their name soon 
be ‘‘ Legion” —may rest assured, that no effort will 
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be spared to get these gentlemen to work, to enlist the 
aid of other Biblical scholars of repute, and not to main- 
tain simply, but to raise the tone of the Magazine. 

One or two of our readers, while expressing their general 
satisfaction and approval, have hinted a fear— based, I 
must say, on a very partial induction of facts—lest THE 
Expositor should drift into an attitude of antagonism to 
the supernatural element of the Bible. Once for all, let it 
be said, there +s not the slightest ground for any such fear. 
I am persuaded that I may say for every Contributor, no less 
than for myself, that we heartily and unfeignedly believe 
in the supernatural character of the Biblical revelation ; 
nay, that we cannot so much as conceive how God could 

_ speak to men, and much less come down and dwell among 
them, without doing much which, while natural to Him, 
must be supernatural to such creatures as we are in such 
a world as this. Nor need any of our friends fear that THE 
Expositor will aim either to secure popularity, or to shew 
itself original, by straining against, or breaking away from,. 
the limits of the Catholic Faith, or by seeking: wilfully 
and causelessly to depart even from the customary con- 
ceptions of that Faith. Our sole purpose is to expound 
the Scriptures honestly and intelligently, to permit them 
to explain themselves indeed; neither thrusting upon them 
miracles which they do not claim or dogmas to which they 
lend no support, nor venturing to question the doctrines 
they obviously teach or the miracles which they plainly 
affirm. Of course, men of the calibre of those who write 
for THE Expositor cannot be tied down to any forms of 
words ; they must be left to express themselves freely, each 
in his own way: and so long as they give an intelligent 
and reverent interpretation of the several Scriptures they 
handle, no attempt can or should be made to bind them 
to a common mode of thought or common formulas of 

ression. Each is responsible for his own views, and for 
his mode of stating them, and for these alone: and even 
that redoubtable and mysterious despot—The Editor—has 
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no power, as the present Editor certainly has no wish, to 
constrain them to uniformity whether of conception or of 
utterance. It should be, and doubtless will be, enough if, 
each and all, we keep steadily before us the aim to help on 
that more earnest study of the Biblical documents on the 
part of the Church in general which the conditions of the 
time imperatively demand, and so to pave the way for 
that broader and more generous statement of Christian 
doctrines for which the good of every Church are sighing. 


S. C. 
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FOSHUA COMMANDING THE SUN AND THE 
MOON TO STAND STILL. 


JOSHUA X. 12-15. 


THERE is probably no one passage in the Bible on ° 
which those who hold the Christian Faith to be an 
outworn creed pounce with more malicious delight 
than the verses in which we are told that Joshua 
bade the sun stand still over Gibeon and the moon 
over the Valley of Ajalon. “ Here,” they say, “the 
Bible pledges itself to an enormous and exorbitant 
miracle, which we can easily prove to be impossible, 
incredible even;” and forthwith they proceed to 
shew, what indeed Copernicus long since proved 
to be true, that in its relation to the earth the sun 
always stands still, or to calculate the immense and 
direful results that would inevitably ensue were the 
revolution of the earth on its axis suddenly arrested ; 
—man, with all his works, would be flung from the 
surface of the globe, the earth itself would be shat- 
tered by the force of its own momentum, the moon 
would share its fate, the balance of the solar system 
would be deranged, and so on through the whole 
chapter of logical accidents. 
JANUARY, 1875. I 
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All these arguments, however, have naturally pro- 
duced very little effect on reasonable men, and that 
because, logical as they look, they are utterly illogical 
and absurd. For those who believe in miracles be- 
lieve also that they are wrought by an almighty God. 
And when once we believe in the Almighty, it is a 
very simple inference that no miracle, however stu- 
pendous, can be beyond his power. To AZzm it can 
be no greater effort to impress his will on the whole 
physical universe than to bend an atom to his will. 
To acknowledge his power to be illimitable, and 
then to limit it by affirming that He cannot do this 
and cannot do that, is as illogical nonsense as any 
ever talked under the sun. Before any miracle can 
be pronounced impossible, if, at least, there be a 
sufficient motive for working it, it must be proved 
either that there is no God or that God is not almighty. 
Before any miracle can be pronounced incredible, it 
must be shewn to be unworthy of God, opposed 
either to his perfect wisdom or to his perfect good- 
ness. 

To those, therefore, who pronounce ¢4zs miracle 
impossible, we reply, “ Nothing is impossible with 
God.” But with those who think it incredible that 
God should arrest the whole solar system in order 
to give a single race the victory over its foes, we 
must take a wholly different line. Of them we 
demand, “ Where is any such miracle affirmed?” If 
they answer, “ Why, in the very passage in the 
Book of Joshua to which you have referred,” we 
respond: “ No; there is no miracle recorded here.” 
If, taken by surprise at the rejoinder, they say, 
“But the popular view of this passage has always 
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affirmed it to record a miracle, and one of the greatest 
of miracles!” we reply, ‘You object to the miracle 
as opposed to the teachings of science. As men of 
science you profess to verify your facts for your- 
selves, and not to be imposed upon by superficial 
appearances, and still less by popular views and im- 
pressions concerning them. And, therefore, before 
you permitted yourselves to make merry over this 
“enormous and exorbitant miracle,” you.should at 
least have made sure, and made sure for yourselves, 
that a miracle was affirmed. You, of all men, have 
the least right to ground an argument on popular 
and unverified impressions.” 

And, indeed, the main charge to which many who - 
are now forward in disputing the facts and truths 
recorded in the Bible expose themselves is precisely 
this—that, while they are very careful to ascertain 
the facts and laws of science; they do not study 
the Bible for themselves and seek with. equal care 
to discover what its facts and truths really are. If 
they would but verify these for themselves, instead 
of negligently accepting the popular- assumptions 
which everywhere else they distrust—and so much 
they are bound to do if they. wz/2 speak, not only 
of Scripture as well as of science, but of the most 
difficult passages in Holy Scripture—it is very cer- 
tain that they would arrive at very different conclu- 
sions to those which they now too commonly reach. 

But many of those who believe in the Biblical 
revelation will be no less surprised than some of 
those who reject it, by the assertion that no miracle 
is affirmed in the passage before us. And, therefore, 
it may be well, first, to give the passage itself in full ; 
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then, to tell the story of which it forms part; and, 
last of all, to shew what it really means. 

1. The Passage runs thus (I take it straight from 
the Hebrew, and try to preserve its poetic form) : 

“Then spake Joshua unto Jehovah, 
In the day that God gave up the Amorites to the Children of Israel; 
And he said, in the sight of Israel : 
Stand thou still, O sun, upon Gibeon, 
And thou, O moon, on the Valley of Ajalon! 
And the sun stood still, 
And the moon stayed, 
Until the nation had avenged them on their enemies. 
(Is not this written in the Book of Jasher ?) 
Yea, the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, 
And hasted not to go down for a whole day. 
And there was no day like that before it or after it, 
That Jehovah heard the voice of a man; 
For Jehovah fought for Israel. 
And Joshua returned, and all Israel with him, 
Unto the camp in Gilgal.” 

2. The Story is as follows. When the Hebrews, 
led by Joshua, had crossed the river and entered 
the valley of the Jordan, the first care of their great 
captain was to seize on the passes which led to the 
interior of Palestine. By the conquest of Ai one 
of these passes was secured. The tribes already in 
possession of the land took alarm. One of these 
tribes, the Gibeonites, determined, if possible, to 
come to terms with the invaders. By an ingenious 
stratagem—by coming to him in old garments and 
sandals, with well-worn sacks on their asses and 
mouldy bread in their sacks—they beguiled Joshua 
into the belief that they came from “a very far 
country,” and induced him to make peace with them 
and to promise that he would “let them live.” The 
compact, obtained dishonourably, was honourably 


maintained by Joshua and the princes of the Con- 
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gregation. And, indeed, there was a sufficient mili- 
tary reason for treating the wily but submissive 
Gibeonites leniently; for they held the head of 
another pass, the pass of Beth-horon, and by their 
submission a new road into the land was laid open 
to the Israelites. 

When, however, the kings of southern Palestine 
heard in their mountain fastnesses that Gibeon had 
gone over to the enemy, they determined to take 
vengeance on their former allies, and to close the pass 
which they had opened to the common foe. Five 
of these kings—the kings of Jerusalem, Hebron, 
Jarmuth, Lachish, and Eglon—gathered themselves 
together, and encamped against Gibeon. The’ 
terrified Gibeonites sent an urgent summons to 
Joshua, their new ally, for their peril was great: 
“Slack not thy hand from thy servants; come up 
to us quickly, and save us, and help us!” Nothing 
loth, Joshua seized the opportunity of encountering 
the hostile kings. As the need was sharp and 
pressing, he made a forced march, traversing in a 
single night the space between Gilgal and Gibeon, 
a distance which on a previous occasion it had taken 
him three days to cover,—so bent was he on 
striking a sudden blow which might break the 
hostile confederation to pieces before it gathered its 
full strength. 

The five kings of the Amorites, and their com- 
bined host, taken at unawares, were unable to stand 
the onset of Joshua’s “ mighty men of valour.” They 
broke, and fled up the western pass, “the way that 
goeth up to Beth-horon.” Up the weary length of 
this steep difficult pass the flying host had to toil, 
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chased by their eager foes, and suffering a great 
slaughter, till they reached the hamlet of Upper 
Beth-horon, at the crown of the pass. 

When the pursuing army of Israel reached this 
point, the summit of the pass, a broad and noble 
scene would open before them, extending even to 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean Sea. But, 
doubtless, they would cast but a rapid glance on the 
distant scene. That which would most attract their 
eyes would be the rough steep road, heavy with 
loose stones and shale, broken at intervals with sharp 
_ upturned edges, and again by smooth slippery sheets 
of rock, which led down to Lower Beth-horon, and 
over which their discomfited enemies were flying 
in wild disorder, amid the horrors of a tropical 
storm. For it was as the Amorites turned the crest 
of the pass, “in the gozzg down to Beth-horon,” that 
they met a fierce tempest driving up from the sea; 
thunder, lightning, and a deluge of hail storming 
down on their broken ranks, the Lord casting down 
great stones upon them, so that “they were more 
that died of the hailstones than they whom the 
children of Israel slew with the sword.” 

It must have been a weird and marvellous spec- 
tacle which burst on the panting warriors of Israel 
as they topped the pass. Behind them lay the hills 
which hid Gibeon from view, while from high above 
those hills the sun shone hotly on their backs. Be- 
neath them the steep mountain-path sloped sharply 
into the valley, all thick with their scattered and 
disheartened foes; while, before them, black clouds 
of tempest rolled up from the sea, and the faint 
crescent moon glimmered through a rift in the clouds 
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over the distant Valley of Ajalon. To Joshua and 
his captains the scene would be as unwelcome as it 
was strange. For here were their foes utterly at 
their mercy, and, if the daylight would but last, sure 
to be well-nigh exterminated by a terrible slaughter. 
But here, too, was the tempest driving up the 
valley from the sea, threatening to blot out the 
light of the sun, and, by bringing the day to a pre- 
mature close, to give their foes an opportunity of 
escape. 

At such a conjuncture as this, the natural thought 
of Joshua, his wish, perhaps his prayer, would be, 
“O that the daylight would last, that the darkening 
tempest might be dispersed, and that we might see- 
our foes till the victory be complete!” If this was 
his wish, his prayer—and we shall soon see that the 
Sacred Record implies no more than this—his prayer 
would be answered as the storm blew by and the 
sun shone out through the clouds. In some way 
it was answered; for the Israelites did chase the 
Amorites down the pass and through the valley, 
smiting them with a very great slaughter. So ve- 
hement was the chase that, even when tidings were 
brought to Joshua that the five hostile kings had 
hid themselves in a great cave past which the 
flight swept, he refused to pause in the pursuit, save 
to roll great rocks against the entrance to the cave. 
It was not till they had made an end of slaying, 
when at last the light of this memorable day failed 
them, that, on their return, the weary victors hanged 
the five kings on five trees of the grove which over- 
shadowed the cave, and buried them in the very 
cavern in which they had taken refuge. 
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3. The Problem suggested by this story is a very 
simple one, and is capable of a simple and easy 
solution by any man who will be at the pains of 
studying the Sacred Narrative for himself. This 
problem is started of course by the words which 
represent the sun as standing still on, or over, the 
hills of Gibeon, and the moon over the Valley of 
Ajalon, at the command or prayer of Joshua. But 
the verses in which these words are found have 
peculiarities about them so marked as even to 
obtrude themselves on our attention. 

(1) Mark, first of all, how the passage is inserted 
into the Narrative. It is ¢hrust, as it were, into 
the very middle of the story, just as Joshua has 
reached the summit of the pass of Beth-horon, and 
before the pursuit down the pass and through the 
valley commences. The first part of the story has 
been told in the previous verses of the Chapter ; 
and yet this passage, instead of taking for granted 
what has already been said, opens with a formal 
declaration that we are now to hear what Joshua 
said to the Lord “zz the day when the Lord delivered 
up the Amorites tuto the hand of Israel.” The latter 
part of the story has still to be told in the closing 
verses of the Chapter, and yet this passage fore- 
stalls the end of the day by its final words: “And 
Foshua returned, and all Israel with him, unto the 
camp in Gilgal.” Indeed, if we read the Chapter 
with any attention, we are somewhat amazed and 
confused to come, in verse 15, on the statement 
that at the close of the day Joshua and his host 
returned to Gilgal, and then to be taken back, by 
the verses which immediately follow it, to the 
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“middle of the day and the pursuit down the pass. 

No unprejudiced student can read the whole Chap- 
ter, and consider the significance of the manner 
in which this singular passage is inserted into it, 
without reaching the conclusion that he is reading, 
not one document, but two; that the whole story 
of the battle is told ¢wzce—once, with some fulness 
in the Chapter in general, and once, but much more 
briefly, in verses 12-15. He will naturally infer 
that the sacred historian has paused in the very 
midst of his narrative, to cite an ancient and well- 
known document which gave the story of the battle 
in a more succinct, yet more impassioned, form. 

(2) If he then set himself to inquire what the 
character of this more ancient document is, he will 
soon discover that it is an antique poem; for the 
form and rhythm of the passage is, in the Original, 
distinctly poetic. And, moreover, even from our 
English version, it is quite obvious that we are in- 
tended to read it with the imagination—poetically, 
and not literally, not attaching an exact and scientific 
meaning to every term the Poet employs. For, if in 
one line he says “the sun stood stz//,” in another he says 
“it hasted not to go down,” z.e., it did zo¢ stand still, 
but went down slowly, and, as it were, reluctantly. 

(3) Both these natural and instinctive conclusions 
—that it is foetry we are reading, and poetry czted 
from an ancient document—are confirmed by the 
parenthetical question of verse 13: “Js not this 
written in the Book of Fasher?” For the Sepher 
Faschar, or Book of Jasher, was, as the best autho- 
rities assure us, a collection of songs, dating from 
the most ancient times, but extending at least to 
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the time of David, in which the famous deeds of 
the great heroes of Hebrew story were recounted 
in glowing verse. David’s elegy on Saul and 
Jonathan, for example, is quoted from the Book of 
Jasher,! and quoted in precisely the same informal 
and parenthetic way in which the song of the battle 
of Beth-horon is quoted in the Book of Joshua. So 
that we have the fullest reason for concluding both 
that verses 12-15 are a citation from an earlier 
work, and that they give us a poetical version of 
the battle which the historian describes in prose. 

(4) But what do we gain by learning that it is 
ancient poetry that we are reading, and not ancient 
history ? We gain this—that we know ow to read 
it; we know that we must read it, not as an exact 
and literal description, but as an imaginative and 
poetically-embellished version of the battle of Beth- 
horon; we know that we must read it in the same 
way, and with the same allowance, that we read 
other Hebrew poems. As we read those other 
poems we see ¢he heavens rend under the throne of 
Jehovah, ¢he hills and the mountains skip, the waters 
flee, the trees of the field clap their hands, at the 
presence of the Lord. But we are in no danger of 
insisting, or of hearing sceptical men of science 
insist, that these figures must be taken in a literal 
sense. Neither we nor they for a moment suppose 
that a material throne descended through the clouds, 
that the hills and mountains joined in a mad reel, 
that the rivers ran away upon their feet, or that the 
trees, wild with joy, put forth leafy hands and 
clapped them together with a loud noise. 


12 Samuel i. 17-27. 
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So, again, when, in that other citation from the 
Book of Jasher, David's ‘Song of the Bow,” we read 
of Saul and Jonathan,— 


“They were swifter than eagles, 
They were stronger than lions,” 


even though this also be an historical song, we are 
in no danger of affirming, or of supposing the 
Psalmist to affirm, that Saul and his son could 
literally outstrip the eagle in his homeward flight, 
or that they outdid the lion in sheer muscular force. 
If we have any sense at all, we have sense enough 
to read poetry as poetry, and not to impute to it 
the exactness and precision of scientific prose. 
When, for example, David says,’ “ In my distress 
I cried unto the Lord, and he heard my voice; he 
bowed the heaven and came down; he stretched his 
hand out of the height, took me, and drew me out of 
many waters,’ we do not even pause to ask in what 
sense we are to understand his words; we instinc- 
tively remember that we are reading a Psalm, and 
make the requisite allowance for the imaginative 
and impassioned tone of his language. We do not 
for an instant suppose that God stretched a physical 
arm down through a physical heaven, and plucked 
David out of a boiling flood in which he was in 
imminent danger of being drowned. Nor do we 
for an instant deny either that David prayed to 
God from the depth of some great trouble, or that 
he received or thought he received an answer to his 
prayer. We at once understand that, in answer to 
his cry for help, God delivered his servant from a 
peril as dreadful and overwhelming as a flood, by 


1 Psalm xviii. 
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an act of grace as marvellous as though He had 
stretched down a hand out of heaven. In short, we 
admit a basis of historical fact in the Psalmist's 
words, and we allow for and admire the beauty of 
the form in which he clothed the fact. 

But we may find a still closer illustration than any 
we have yet adduced. In Chapter iv. of the Book 
of Judges we have a perfectly simple and prosaic 
account of the great battle in which Barak, with his 
ten thousand men, discomfited the vast host of 
Sisera. In the very next Chapter we have a 
second description of the battle couched in poetic 
forms; for this battle is the theme of the ancient 
poem known as “The Song of Deborah ;” a poem 
which many competent critics pronounce the finest 
battle-song in the literature of the world. In the 
historical account of the battle there is no mention 
of any celestial or supernatural aid vouchsafed to 
Barak beyond the usual reference to the fact that 
the Lord was on the side of Israel. But in the 
poetical version, in the Song of Deborah, we are told 
that “¢he stars out of their courses fought against 
Sisera.” Are we then to suppose —has any sane 
man ever supposed—that the stars shot madly from 
their spheres to contend against the foes of Israel ? 
No such miracle as this has ever been imagined. As 
we have read this noble figure of speech, we have 
understood Deborah’s meaning to be that all the 
forces of the universe are leagued against the enemies 
of God up to the very stars that shine in the sky. 

Why, then, when once we discover that in this 
tenth Chapter of Joshua we have two documents, 
one an historical account of the battle of Beth-horon, 
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which gives us no hint of any supernatural arrest 
of the sun and the moon, and the other a poetic 
version of that battle, which depicts the sun as 
standing still on Gibeon and the moon as staying 
over the Valley of Ajalon,— why are we to take 
this poetic version literally any more than Deborah's 
poetic version of the battle of Kishon, and to infer 
that a stupendous miracle was wrought in order that 
Joshua’s victory over the host of the five kings 
might be complete ? Weare not bound to take it 
so; nay, we are bound zo¢ to take it so unless we 
mean to take all the poetry in the Bible literally, 
and to imagine the Word of God full of grotesque 
and impossible miracles—the trees clapping their 
hands, and the hills skipping like rams, and the 
stars leaving their orbits to engage in conflict with 
men. 

What the exact basis of historical fact was which 
the sacred poet quoted by Joshua had in view when 
he sang of the sun and the moon as coming to 
the help of Israel, we cannot determine with pre- 
cision. It may be that, as he stood on the summit 
of the Beth-horon pass, and saw the dark tempest 
driving up the valley from the sea, Joshua prayed 
that the light of day might not be obscured, ¢hat 
the tempest mught be dispersed; and to this simple 
incident, if the prayer were uttered and answered, 
the Poet may have given the imaginative and hyper- 
bolical expression we find in his verses. Or it may 
be that he only had in view the astonishing great- 
ness of the victory, and meant to imply that so vast 
an achievement demanded more than the ordinary 
length of an ordinary day. Or, just as Deborah, 
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when singing of the stars that fought against Sisera, 
probably intended to imply that all the forces of 
Nature are arrayed against the enemies of God; so 
our Poet, in singing of the arrest of the sun and 
the moon, may only have intended to imply, that 
all the forces of Nature are for the servants and 
friends of God, that when we do his will the whole 
universe is on our side. 

We are not responsible for defining the exact 
shade of meaning he had in his mind. What we 
are responsible for is that we rightly conceive, that 
at least we do not wilfully or carelessly misconceive, 
his general intention. If, in the teeth of analogy 
and common sense, we take his poetry as prose, or 
if we are not at the pains to discover that it is a 
poet who is speaking to us; if, by our negligent mis- 
conceptions, we first saddle the Bible with “an 
enormous and exorbitant miracle,” and then reject 
the Bible because of the miracle we have thrust 
into it, shall we not, at least in our better moods, 
be the first to condemn ourselves ? 

If they are not negligent students of the Bible, 
assuredly the interpretation of this passage which is 
given here will not be new to any who read it. The 
evidences of its truth lie on the very surface of the 
Chapter ; one has not to dig for them. Jewish rabbi 
and Christian father have insisted on it for centuries. 
Almost every modern Commentator of any vogue 
has accepted it. So that they are without excuse 
who have been misled by the popular misconception, 
and have ventured to make merry or to wax sar- 
castic over a miracle which they and their like have 
themselves created out of a poetic figure of speech. 
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Any honest critic, who had committed himself to a 
similar blunder in dealing with a figurative passage 
quoted from the Greek tragedians or the English 
poets, would be terribly ashamed of himself when 
his blunder was exposed. Let us hope that the 
sceptical critics of the Bible may have the grace to 
blush when they find how childish a blunder they 
have made in taking the verses of a poem, not 
simply for a prose description of an actual event, 
but for a grave record of astupendous and incredible 
miracle. $./ COX: 


THE SEPTUAGINT TRANSLATION. 
I. 


I purpose in the following paper to make a few re- 
marks on the Greek translation of the Old Tes- 
tament, which is called the Septuagint, and after 
briefly glancing at its history, to give one or two 
illustrations of its interest and importance. It is 
unfortunate, but, amid the conflicting claims of so 
many great branches of study, it is perhaps inev- 
itable, that Hebrew should, with rare exceptions, 
form no part of ordinary school training, and that, in 
consequence of this, the large majority even of the 
clergy of various denominations are unacquainted 
with the language in which were enshrined the 
oracles of God. When the period of training is 
over, most men find themselves plunged in the 
pressing occupations of daily duty, and are simply 
unable to secure any adequate leisure for special 
studies, even if the heavy labours of life leave them 
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with sufficient unexhausted energy to face the severe 
self-discipline required for the acquisition of a new 
and difficult language. But since this is the case, 
it becomes still more desirable that they should have 
something to help them besides the English version, 
and as the large majority possess some knowledge 
of Greek, the study of the Septuagint would still be 
valuable even if it did nothing more for them than 
to present the old truths in the freshness of another 
language. This venerable translation has, however, 
as we shall soon see, far higher claims than this to 
the notice of the student, and is worthy of far deeper 
attention than it has received from any except a very 
small number of English and foreign theologians. 

The well-known facts of the history of the Sep- 
tuagint are, briefly, as follows :— 

A book is still extant, which professes to have 
been written by a certain Aristeas, a distinguished 
officer in the service of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
The account given in this book is, that Ptolemy, 
hearing of the Pentateuch from Demetrius Pha- 
lereus, whom he had appointed librarian of his 
new Alexandrian library, was desirous of adding 
so ancient and sacred a volume to his literary 
treasures. Being informed by Aristeas that the 
Jews would not be likely to conform to his wishes 
while so large a number of them were kept in the 
condition of slaves, he expended the enormous sum 
of 660 talents in ransoming 198,000 of them, and 
then despatched Aristeas with an embassy bearing 
magnificent presents to the High Priest Eleazar, 
and requesting that he would send him a copy of 
the Law, with some Jewish scholars capable of 
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translating it. Six were accordingly chosen out 
of each tribe. On their arrival, the king feasted 
them for seven days, tested their wisdom by seventy- 
two questions, which they answered successfully ; 
and then assigned them a lodging on-:the shore, in 
which, by combined labour, they succeeded in pro- 
ducing their translation in seventy-two days. 

A story never loses by repetition, and by the time 
of the Christian era the current belief, which was 
unhesitatingly accepted by Irenzus and many of 
the Fathers, was that the translators had all been 
separated from each other, and in an incredibly 
short time had each independently translated the. 
entire Old Testament. On comparing the seventy- 
two translations they were found to be verbally 
identical, and it was therefore a necessary inference 
that the work could only have been accomplished 
by the direct inspiration of God. Some ruinous 
buildings on the shore at Alexandria were pointed 
out as the actual cells in which the translators had 
worked, and so general was the credence given to 
the story, that Justin Martyr was actually taken 
to visit these ruined cells as one of the recognized 
sights of Alexandria. Jerome, with his usual in- 
tellectual independence, contemptuously rejects this 
falsehood, and points out that even Aristeas does 
not say a word about any such miracle,—“ the 
office of translator being wholly different from that 
of Prophet.” Jerome was far too learned to be 
unaware that the Septuagint abounded in most 
serious errors, and he can hardly be speaking 
from any very grave conviction when he says that 
the translators may have had the guidance of the 
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‘Holy Spirit in their occasional additions to the 
words. of the Hebrew text. 

Although for centuries the letter of Aristeas was 
accepted as genuine, it is now universally known 
to be nothing more or less than a spurious work 
of imagination. The date of its composition is 
uncertain, but it is probably not earlier than fifty 
years before the Christian era; and if so, it must 
have been written more than two centuries after the 
events which it professes to relate. The entire 
narrative, in its glaring improbabilities, has all the 
character of a gorgeous romance, and the Sophist 
who wrote it betrays himself by the reckless pro- 
digality of his exaggerations. Yet he built his story 
on one or two actual facts, and, alike in his book 
and in the quotation from another book, ascribed to 
Aristobulus, which is preserved by Clemens of Alex- 
andria, we see that the Jews in the century before 
Christ, believed that the Greek version of the Bible 
had its origin in Alexandria about B.c. 280, and that 
the nucleus of it was formed by the version of the 
Pentateuch. 

And thus much might indeed have been easily 
conjectured without the aid of tradition. The Sep- 
tuagint (for which I will now use the recognized 
abbreviation, LXX.) shews the clearest possible 
traces of its birthplace, alike in its phraseology, its 
peculiar inflections, and its intellectual bias. The 
account of Aristeas, that the translators were sent 
from Jerusalem, falls at once to the ground when 
we notice these peculiarities. Even supposing these 
to have been familiar with Hellenistic Greek, Jews 
from Jerusalem would not have represented the 
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Hebrew Zfhak by the Egyptian O7phz, or have 
represented Zaphnath Paaneah, the title bestowed 
on Joseph, by its proper Egyptian equivalent, Psom- 
thom-phaneek ; nor, again, would they have changed 
the rush into a papyrus, nor have introduced the 
word hippodrome into Genesis xxxv. 19. Still less 
would they have rendered the word Thummim by 
Zruti and so, apparently, have identified the “gems 
oracular” of the High Priest’s breastplate with the 
sapphire pectoral worn by the chief of the Egyptian 
hierarchy. If these facts are alone decisive for the 
Alexandrian origin of the version, the date may be 
inferred within certain limits from various allusions. 
The reference in the prologue of Ecclesiasticus shews 
that most of the Old Testament had been translated 
before the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes II., B.c. 170; 
and in the apocryphal additions to. Esther mention 
is made of Ptolemy Philometor, p.c. 181. There is 
no certain evidence to establish the date of special 
portions. In Joshua viii. 18 we find the word yasoos 
for Joshua’s spear, and as this is said to be the 
Gallic word for a javelin, Hody and others have in- 
ferred that this book cannot have been translated 
before B.c. 250, about which time Gallic mercenaries 
began to be employed by the Egypto-Macedonian 
kings. But the argument is too precarious to be of 
much value. 

We may, however, safely conclude that, about two- 
and-a-half centuries before the Christian era, the 
Law was first translated at Alexandria from its 
original Hebrew, and that the impulse which had 
led to its translation gradually brought about the 
completion of the work. Beyond these facts all is 
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uncertain. The ignorance of the Hebrew language, 
which went on increasing after the the days of the 
Captivity, would have made a translation of the 
Scriptures into Hellenistic Greek— which at that 
time was the language mainly prevalent in all 
civilized countries—an inestimable boon to the Jews 
of the Dispersion; and probably this need would 
alone have been sufficient to induce some compe- 
tent scholars to undertake the task of enabling their 
countrymen to read their own sacred law. But 
there is nothing unlikely in the supposition that 
the literary curiosity of a cultivated court like that 
of the Ptolemies may have given an additional and 
powerful stimulus to a work which would not have 
been likely in any case to be left incomplete. 
Ptolemy Soter and his son Ptolemy Philadelphus 
may have been pleaséd to secure for their famous 
library so unique a treasure. In spite, however, of 
the attempt of the Jewish philosopher Aristobulus, 
or the writer who assumes his name, to prove that 
the Greeks plagiarized from the Septuagint their 
philosophic theories, nothing is more certain than 
that, among the Gentiles, the translation remained 
completely unnoticed. The Jews, as a rule, were 
at once detested and despised, and Pagan writers 
troubled themselves very little about what Juvenal 
calls “the secret volume of Moses.” Even so late 
as the age of Tacitus, the account given by that emi- 
nent and careful historian of Jewish affairs is to the 
last degree erroneous and grotesque. 

But the fate of the Septuagint among the people 
for whom it was mainly written was widely dif- 
ferent. It occupied among them a position in no 
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respect less important than the English version does 
among us. When we find Josephus fully accepting 
the fable of the pseudo-Aristeas, and a writer so 
learned as Philo making exclusive use of the Sep- 
tuagint, and quoting it on all occasions without the 
slightest misgiving, we can understand the reverence 
in which it was held, and the fact that the Jews, 
who used it in all their synagogues, appointed a 
feast-day in commemoration of its completion. The 
very name, Septuagint, is said to be derived from 
the sanction given to it by the seventy members 
of the Alexandrian Sanhedrin. It is, however, at 
least equally probable that it derived the name 
from the number of translators so confidently as- 
signed to it in the romance of Aristeas. 

How many translators were actually employed 
upon it must remain uncertain, but it is quite clear 
that the work was completed in different portions, 
and that the authors of it were very differently en- 
dowed. The work of about fifteen hands may 
perhaps be traced in it; and so far were they from 
being able to advance any claim to inspired direc- 
tion, that no attentive reader of the version can 
avoid the conclusion that some of them were very 
indifferently acquainted with Greek, some of them 
very indifferently acquainted with Hebrew, and 
others wholly incompetent for their task from their 
entirely inadequate knowledge of either language. 
The most successful versions are those of the 
Books of Leviticus and Proverbs. The translation 
of the Prophets is often quite unintelligible ; that of 
Job is poetical, but imperfect; that of Isaiah harsh, 
poor, and constantly erroneous; that of Daniel so 
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hopelessly bad that the version of Theodotion was 
substituted for it, and it fell into such desuetude 
that it was for a long time believed to be no longer 
extant. It was, however, found at Rome in 1772. 
How, in the face of such phenomena as these, Mr. 
Greenfield, so late as 1850, could come forward as 
a staunch supporter of the Divine and inspired au- 
thority of the LX X., is an astonishing proof of the 
lengths to which even a learned man may be car- 
ried in defence of a favourite theory. 

The importance of the LXX. may be briefly 
summed up under the following heads :— 

1. The theological phraseology of the New Tes- 
tament was found by the apostles ready created 
by the Old Testament translators. Many separate 
terms of the most immense importance, such as 
cap€, “ flesh,” mvedpa, “spirit,” Suxasodv, “to justify,” 
xvpwos, “ Jehovah,” aydn, “love,” dyiafew, “to sanc- 
tify,” eXyapicteiv, “to give thanks as an act of wor- 
ship;” and many phrases like muctevew 1TH Ocd, 
“to trust in God,” amarn tijs duaptias, “the deceit- 
fulness of ‘sin,” €xxaxeiv, “to faint,” €vtvyydvew tiv, 
“to make supplication for,” ornpifiw tiv >Wwoynv, “to 
strengthen the soul,” &c., are derived from recog- 
nized Hellenistic expressions adopted by these 
Alexandrian translators. Missionaries, who often 
find such enormous difficulty in rendering into 
foreign languages the simplest and most familiar 
terms of religion and morality, will at once ap- 
preciate the importance of the service which the 
LXX. thus rendered to the Apostles and the 
Evangelists. 


2. The dissemination of it prepared the way for: 
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Christianity, by tending to diffuse the expectation 
of a coming Saviour. Wherever, throughout the 
civilized world, any Jews were to be found, there 
was always a synagogue, and in these synagogues 
the Old Testament was read in a language which 
was the vernacular of most, and was familiar to 
nearly all. Without any actual knowledge of the 
sacred books themselves, it is clear that some con- 
ception of the subject of the prophecies would thus 
find its way among the Gentiles, and would account 
for the general diffusion of an expectation that a 
new Deliverer would soon arise in the East, the 
prevalence of which is mentioned by Suetonius and 
Tacitus. That expectation must have had no small ~ 
influence in arresting the attention of the Gentile 
world to those who came to announce its fulfilment. 
3. It effectually precluded the falsification of the 
Old Testament scriptures in the interests of Jewish 
controversy. A single instance out of many will 
suffice to shew the importance of this consideration. 
No Psalm is more frequently quoted by the New 
Testament writers, in its Messianic application, than 
the twenty-second, and the Jews, who had freely 
adopted Messianic applications of many Psalms 
long before their controversies with the Christians 
began, would have gladly got rid of such a passage 
as “ They pierced my hands and my feet.” Ac- 
cordingly they prefer to read, £éari, “like a lion,” 
—though the sense thus given is very obscure— 
for kéara, “they pierced.” But turning to the 
LXX., we find that they translated the word by 
aputay, “ they transfixed,’ and this becomes a strong 
argument for the latter reading. It was a fortunate 
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circumstance, both for Jews and Christians, that any 
tampering with the Scriptures on dogmatic grounds 
was, to a great extent, prevented by the existence 
of a translation which furnished abundance of im- 
portant evidence for the condition of the Hebrew 
text fully two centuries before the possibility of 
such controversies had arisen. 

4. The quotations in the New Testament are 
often derived immediately from the LX X., and are 
still more often influenced by its renderings. The 
subject of these quotations has received great atten- 
tion, being indeed all-important for those who would 
arrive at any true and unbiassed opinion on the 
nature of inspiration; and we find as the general 
result of many elaborate comparisons that, out of 
some two hundred and. seventy-five passages quoted 
by our Lord and his apostles, ninety agree verbally 
with the LX X., while in the great majority of the 
remainder the differences are very slight, and are 
easily accounted for. It is an especially striking 
fact that, 7 thirty-seven of these ninety passages, 
the LXX. differs in a greater or less degree from 
the Hebrew, and is yet accepted freely by the New 
Testament writers. And this phenomenon becomes 
yet more important when we find that, in some of 
these instances, an argument is founded on the 
LXX. version which would find no countenance 
from the original Hebrew. Thus, “ Zeaching for 
doctrine the commandments of men” (Matt. xv. 9) 
differs very widely from “ Their fear toward me ts 
taught by the precept of men” (Isa. xxix. 13). But 
St. Matthew is here following the LXX., as he. 


invariably does in his “cyclic” quctations, 2 ¢., in 
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those which he has in common with the other 
Evangelists. Again, in the second chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews there is an argument to 
prove the superiority of Christ to angels, which 
mainly turns on Psa. viii. 6. But in that passage 
the Hebrew has, “a little lower than Elohim,’ z.e., 
“than God,” and the entire argument is really made 
tc depend on the word chosen by the LXX. to 
translate the Original. The acceptance of the LX X. 
by the whole jewish community, and the reverence 
which they attached to it, made such an argument 
entirely cogent. It was only when the Jews began 
to find that the LXX. furnished many powerful 
weapons to Christian controversialists that they took 
a dislike to it, and are even said to have appointed 
a fast to deplore its very existence. 

5. There are allusions and quotations in the 
ancient Fathers which, apart from the LX X., would 
be wholly unintelligible. When, for instance, St. 
Ambrose, in his orations De obztu Theodosit, says 
of Helena, “ She worshipped Him who hung on the 
wood;.... Him who, “ke a beetle, called to his 
persecutors,’ &c.; and in his comment on Luke 
xxiil, “He was the good beetle who called from the 
wood” —how utterly should we be at a loss to ex- 
plain the allusion, if the LX X. did not furnish us 
with the requisite clue. In Hab. ii. 11, instead 
of “the beam out of the timber shall answer it,” 
we read in the LXX., «av@apos é« &’Aov where 
xavOapos, which usually means “beetle,” is explained 
by St. Cyril to be a technical term for “a@ cross- 
beam.” Hence “ bonus scarabzeus,” “the good 
beetle,”—astonishing as such a title may appear to 
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us,—was not unknown to Christian antiquity as a 
designation of our Lord. Again, when we find 
Tertullian challenging Marcion to tell him what he 
thought of David’s prophecy, “ He reegned from the 
wood,’ how much we should be perplexed to con- 
jecture where any such prophecy occurred in the 
Old Testament, if we did not find éSacineveev ard Tod 
Evxov in some MSS. of the LXX. in Psa. xcvi. 10. 
This reading found its way into the old Latin 
version, the Vetus /tala, and is referred to not only 
by Tertullian, but also by Justin Martyr. 

6. The LXX. is very important, as illustrating 
the tendencies of Jewish thought among the most 
learned community of Jews who found themselves 
in contact with the greatest refinement of heathen 
culture. In reading the history of Josephus we see 
the constant attempt of that subtle renegade to 
soften down the opinions and the history of his - 
countrymen in such a way, and so far as he could 
venture to do so, as to make them more agreeable 
and less incredible to his Gentile readers. We 
trace the same influences at work in the LXX. 
Thus in Gen. i. 2 they change “the seventh day” 
into “the sixth day.” In Exod. ii. 1, unwilling to 
allow that Amram apparently married his aunt, they 
render “the daughter of Levi” by “ (one) of the 
daughters of Levi.” In iv. 6, to avoid the mention 
of leprosy in connection with the name of Moses, 
they render the verse, “zs hand became as snow.” 
In iv. 20 they display an almost ludicrous touch of 
national vanity by converting the ass on which the 
wife and sons of Moses rode into “the beasts of 
burden ;” just as, in 1 Sam. xv. 12, they accom- 
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modate the prophet Samuel with a chariot, which 
has no existence in the Hebrew. In the same 
verse, instead of, “ Moses took the rod of God in 
his hands,” they quietly substitute, “the rod which 
was from God.” In vi. 12, “I am a man of uncir- 
cumcised lips ” becomes, “ I am unable to speak ;” 
and, in verse 30, “thin-voiced.” In the fifteenth 
verse “the son of a Canaanitish woman” becomes 
“the son of a Pheniczan woman.” In iv. 24, instead 
of “ Jehovah met Moses” they make it, “an angel 
of Fehovah.” In the twenty-sixth verse of the same 
chapter they change, “ Surely a bloody husband art 
thou to me,” into “Zhe blood of my child’s cir- 
cumcision hath ceased (to flow).” In v. 3, “lest he 
fall upon us with pestilence and with the sword” 
becomes the much more euphemistic, “ lest death 
and slaying should befal us.” In xii. 40, to remove 
an obvious difficulty, they add to “ Now the sojourn- 
ing of the children of Israel in the land of Egypt” 
the words, “and in the land of Canaan,’ was 430 
years. Similar instances might be indefinitely mul- 
tiplied, and perhaps the most remarkable are those 
which, like several of the above, are suggested by 
the obvious desire to avoid the simple anthropo- 
morphism of the Pentateuch, or to soften down all 
expressions which they think unworthy of the dignity 
of God. Thus, in Exod. iv. 16, instead of, “thou 
shalt be to him instead of God,” we have, “thou shalt 
be to him to the things which relate to God.” In 
xxiv. 10, 11, “they saw the God of Israel” becomes 
“they saw the place where the God of Israel stood,” 
and “the body of heaven” is changed into “¢he 
appearance of the firmament of heaven.” In the 
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following verse this tendency to substitute their own 
conception for an honest translation is singularly ap- 
parent: it runs in the Hebrew thus: “ And upon the 
nobles of the children of Israel he laid not his hand; 
also they saw God, and did eat and drink.” Now, 
according to our modern notions of a translator's 
duty, they ought to have given the sense of this 
quite literally, and not to have substituted for it any 
glosses, or euphemisms, or comments, or paraphrases 
of their own. But the views of the translator of 
Exodus were evidently quite different. He prob- 
ably thought that he was rendering an essential ser- 
vice in supplying his readers with the meaning which 
he fancied that the writer implied, or, at any rate, 
ought to have implied. In fact, he seems to have 
considered it to be his duty to improve upon his 
original by the gloss. “ And of the selected of Israel 
not one was wanting (Svepwvnce), and they appeared 
in the place of God, and eat and drank. For similar 
reasons, in xv. 3, for “the Lord is a man of war” 
we have, “dvingeth wars to nought.” They quietly 
omit—and this can hardly have been accidental— 
the strong condemnation of xxxii. 9, “And the Lord 
said unto Moses, [ have seen this people, and behold it 
ws a Stiff-necked people ;” and in the twenty-second 
verse they soften, “thou knowest this people, that 
they are set on mischief” into “ ¢hou knowest the 
empetuosity of this people.” 

These instances, mostly selected from a single 
book, are sufficient to shew the kind of view which 
the most learned Jews took of their own Scriptures 
two centuries before Christ. My object in this* 
paper has merely been to mention some of the 
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peculiarities of this Alexandrian version, and I have 
probably said enough to shew that it abounds in 
points of interest and value to the theologian. I 
hope in a second paper to furnish a few other 
instances in which the LX X. supplies us with par- 
ticulars of great interest, derived from the ritual 
practices or the floating traditions of the Jews. 
Apart from any intrinsic interest which they may 
be found to possess, some of them throw very 
valuable light on the condition of the text, and. 
suggest the solution of more than one historical 
difficulty. F. W. FARRAR. 


THE GLORIOUS COMPANY OF THE APOSTLES. 
BY THE LATE REV. T. T. LYNCH. 
ST. MARK lil. 14. 


Ir is both instructive and pleasant that we should 
have an acquaintance with the twelve apostles at 
least so intimate and friendly as that we shall know 
each of them when we meet him, and be able to 
distinguish the one from the other. But it is not 
easy to remember twelve separate men, and it is 
much less easy to remember twelve separate names, 
unless we so group them as to aid the memory and 
that one shall serve to recall another. The apostles 
are grouped in this helpful way in the Scriptures of 
the New Testament. We have a list of their names 
in each of the Gospels, and again in the Acts of the 
Apostles. In all these lists Peter stands first, and 
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Judas Iscariot last; first, we have the warm-hearted 
disciple who denied his Lord; and, last, the cold- 
hearted disciple who betrayed his Lord. And 
between these two we have men of the most 
various qualities and types of character. 

We may take these twelve men as including and 
representing the leading types of human character, 
as indicating that in the service of Christ there is 
a place and a work for every man, whatever his 
bent, whatever his gifts. We conceive of Christ, 
and we rightly conceive of Him, as able to draw 
unto Himself all mankind, and, therefore, every 
kind of man. We conceive of Him, not as spe- 
cially adapted to the high or the low, to the learned 
or the illiterate, to the highly or slenderly endowed, 
but to all. His humanity embraced all qualities and 
types of manhood. He was for us all; and in 
Him there are affinities with all, attractions for all ; 
through Him a spiritual career is thrown open to 
all; by his Spirit and association with Him the 
special gifts of each are perfected: by our common 
communion with Him we are all brought into com- 
munion with each other. 

But can any twelve men represent the innumer- 
able varieties of human character? Can they even. 
so much as represent the varieties necessary to a 
complete spiritual manhood and to a complete 
spiritual ministry for mankind ? 

At any rate, as twelve months give us a tolerably 
varied and complete year, so twelve men may give 
us a tolerably varied and complete apostolate. It 
is enough if we take the Twelve and their varieties 
of character to indicate the fact that men of many 
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kinds—yes, and of every kind—are wanted, and 
welcome, in the service of Christ. 

Of the Twelve three received new names from 
Christ : Simon was called Peter; James and John 
were called Boanerges, or, “Sons of Thunder.” It 
must both have surprised and pleased Simon to 
hear Jesus say to him, “ Thou art Peter, the rock ;” 
for it was quite contrary to his experience of him- 
self that he should be a firm, steadfast, rocklike 
man. And yet, like most men of a vacillating and 
impulsive temperament, he must have desired to 
have the firm, temperate, steadfast, will; nay, he 
must have felt that some, though only some, elements 
and rudiments of the character he desired were 
already his. His very qualifications for being “the 
rock” would make him more keenly conscious of 
his disqualifications, more earnestly bent on rising 
out of them. But if we may say that from the 
outset Simon both was, and was not, a Petrine man, 
so we may also say that from the outset James and 
John were oanergic—vehement, passionate—men. 
They weve what Christ called them; and by calling 
them what He did, He inspired them to become 
more perfectly what He had named them. So, too, 
no doubt, each of the Twelve had that in him 
through which the world might mar him, through 
which the grace of Christ might make him. New 
names were not given to them all; but all, we may 
be sure, received through Christ such newness of 
nature as befitted a new name. And, taken together, 
they represent the various kinds of renewed men 
needed for the service of the kingdom of heaven. 

Of course the names of the Twelve might have 
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been given by the Inspired Writers in any order, 
and not have been separated into groups of any 
kind. And it can hardly be without significance 
that in a// the apostelic lists they are divided into 
the same three groups. These groups are as follow: 
(1) Peter, James, John, and Andrew are always 
named together —the two sons of Jona and the 
two sons of Zebedee. Peter invariably heads this 
first group, and the others follow in different orders 
in the different Gospels. (2) The second group 
consists of Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew, and 
Thomas; Philip always first, and the others fol- 
lowing in different orders. (3) The third group 
is composed of James, the son of Alphazus—always 
first; Jude, his brother; Simon Zelotes, another 
brother; and Judas Iscariot—in every sense the 
last. 

1. In the First Group we should naturally expect 
to find the men of the largest and strongest make 
—those whose capacity and force of character would 
fit them to lead the rest. And this expectation 
is justified by the event. Peter and Andrew, John 
and James, ave the natural leaders of the apostolic 
company. But for spiritual leadership in a great 
public cause, something more than natural strength 
and force is requisite. We admit that size, bulk, 
and weight, are required; but, besides these, we 
demand in the larger leading men passionate affec- 
tion to the Leader, hearty enthusiastic devotion to 
Him and to his cause. And this demand also is 
met by the first four apostles. There is an intense 
passion and fervour in their devotion to Christ (at 
least in the two of them we know best) corre- 
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sponding to their natural force of character. We 
might almost call them the Boanergic group, so 
marked and emphatic is the strain of passion in 
their service. Not that the other apostles did not 
love Christ. ’Tis evident they did; but in the first 
four the love is more impetuous and adventurous. 

Peter, as we all know, was the most forward of 
this group; and next to him, not his own brother, 
Andrew, but his friend and brother, John. John 
was his most constant companion, his supporter, 
and, as it were, his supplement. Fohn’s was a 
stiller deeper nature; and if Peter’s eager love 
worked more through the will, John’s more through 
the heart. The love of Yames and Andrew, equally 
intense perhaps, worked more in practical effort, 
in action, in obedience; so, at least, we judge from 
the slender indications given of their character. 

In the men of this first group, then, there was 
a more general and genial fulness of all the great 
constituents of human nature than in the others. 
They were bigger men—men of more force and 
weight ; and they were still further characterized by 
an intense personal devotion to Christ, a more pro- 
found enthusiasm for his cause. 

As for their differences and relations among them- 
selves, we may note that, if anything had to be 
said, Peter comes to the front; if anything had to 
be done, Andrew. Of the teaching, Peter did the 
more outward, popular, elementary part; John, the 
more inward, select, advanced. John and Peter go 
together as the speakers and teachers of the group ; 
James and Andrew as the men of action and affairs. 
Of James we know nothing individual and dis- 
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tinctive, and only credit him with a practical quality 
and habit of mind because he seems to pair off with 
practical Andrew, as John pairs with loquacious 
impulsive Peter. But, little as we are told of him, 
we know that James became a man of mark—great 
enough to be worth killing by King Herod. He 
loved Christ well enough to die for Him; and Herod 
was sufficiently afraid of him to adjudge him to 
prison and the executioner’s sword. A man of great 
worth and great importance, we yet know next 
to nothing of him—a fact worth considering; but 
Heaven has the records of unrecorded virtue and 
devotion unrewarded in good keeping. His name 
is fragrant in heaven; perhaps all the more fragrant 
because it does not float here on what Shakespeare 
calls “the stinking breath” of the multitude. 

It is noticeable, too, that, in this first group, we 
have natural brotherhood which is also spiritual ; 
and yet spiritual brotherhood overriding natural 
brotherhood. Andrew and Peter are brothers in 
the flesh and in the spirit, so also are John and 
James; yet Peter and John go together, not Peter 
and Andrew; and James and Andrew are bosom 
friends, not James and John. Often in families you 
will see a young man more with his friend than his 
brother, though he loves his brother too; and it is 
well that this feature of family life should find 
place and sanction in that great family in heaven 
and earth which we name “the Church of Christ,” 

2. The Second Group consists of Philip, Bartho- 
lomew, Thomas, and Matthew; and all these are 
well-known and well-marked men. They are all 
reflective men, all sceptical men. Philip is the 
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leader of this group—a man well versed in what 
“Moses and the prophets did write,” familiar with 
the prophetic “signs” of the Messiah. He is the 
friend of Nathanael: he is “found” of Jesus—found, 
approved, called; and these are testimonies indeed! 
He appears twice in the Sacred Narrative. The 
first time, when Jesus “ proves” him, by asking his 
advice as to how a hungry multitude is to be fed, 
he falls into the error of calculating how much the 
loaves would cost at a baker’s, forgetting the wealth 
of power stored up in his Lord. The second time, 
when the Lord Jesus tells his disciples that they 
have known and seen the Father, Philip cries, “Skew 
us the Father, and we shall be satisfied,” forgetting 
that the Father is in Christ; and incurs the tender 
reproach, “ Have I been so long time with you, 
and yet hast thou not known me, Philip?” Philip, 
then, was a man that would see rather than Jdelzeve. 
He could not see how the multitude was to be fed, 
nor had he seen, as he wished, the God whose Son 
had “found” him: and he could not easily believe 
what he could not see. 

His friend Nathanael is also called Bartholomew, 
z. é., Bar-Tolmai, or son of Tolmai, just as Simon 
was called Bar-Jona, or son of Jona. And this 
Nathanael was “an Israelite indeed, without guile 
and without hypocrisy:” a man much given to sit- 
ting under his fig-tree and meditating on holy things, 
reflective and sceptical, like the rest of this group. 
“Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” he 
asks, in a somewhat hopeless despondent way. 
“Can this vile earth ever in very deed become a 
kingdom of heaven?” It is not till he finds that 
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Jesus can read the very secret of his heart, that 
he confesses Him to be “the Son of God” and “the 
King of Israel.” 

Philip's mind and doubts busied themselves with 
affairs in general, with “pence” and “loaves” as 
well as with “the Father.” Probably he was a 
man of an active life, though of the thoughtful class, 
a student of men rather than of books. But his 
friend Nathanael was a thoroughly good quiet man, 
not so much fitted to make the world a better world 
as to make a few people in it happier and better 
people. It is quite conceivable that, when on his 
travels with Christ, going from city to city, the son 
of Tolmai sometimes wished himself safe at home 
and under his fig-tree. He liked Philip; Philip 
liked him. Philip went more into the world, and 
could bring home news of it; and quiet men, who 
live uneventful days, are very fond of having news 
brought them of the great eventful world. Na- 
thanael went more into meditation, and could say 
many a wise and thoughtful word to his friend, such 
as active men love, of the past history of Israel and 
of its ancient Scriptures. Philip liked to go to 
Cana of Galilee, we fancy; and Nathanael would 
always be glad to see him: and when once they 
were settled under the leafy shelter of the fig-tree, 
there was often nice, comfortable, unbelieving talk 
about the various impossibilities that were soon how- 
ever to become possible, nay, accomplished facts, by 
the power and grace of Christ. 

Matthew, the third member of this group, we know 
well as the author of a Gospel; but of his personal 
life we know nothing, save that he was a son of 
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Alpheeus, a cousin, or “ brother,” of our Lord’s; that 
though bred in the straitest and most honourable 
habits, he became an outcast from Israel and the 
disgrace of his home, in becoming a Publican ; and 
that when Jesus recalled him to patriotism, to virtue, 
to religion, he made a great feast for his Master and 
Lord. He is the only one of the Twelve who 
writes a memoir of Christ, and in this memoir he 
inserts no sayings of his own—surely a characteristic 
and admirable fact. It was not his special gift to 
put himself forward or to originate. He seems, from 
his writings, to have been a man of a catholic and 
careful temper, mindful in new times of old words 
and ways; a plodding observant man, of excellent 
common sense and of a just honourable disposition, 
but by no means brilliant or sanguine. Obviously 
he was a humble man. When he copies out the 
apostolic list he puts himself das¢ in his group, as 
one who felt that he had been forgiven much, and 
that a lowly place beseemed him. Humble men 
are often diffident and doubtful, and from the com- 
pany in which we find him we infer that Matthew 
had his mental difficulties and troubles. Perhaps the 
question that was asked at, or near, his own table, 
when he feasted Christ, may indicate the kind of 
question by which he himself was sometimes troubled : 
“Why does your Master eat with publicans and 
sinners? Can God care ‘for them? Is it possible 
that any kingdom of heaven can be thrown open 
to them? to me? any kingdom for which they will 
care, and in which there will be care even for 
them?” These doubtful questions, springing from 
his humility, from his profound sense of unworthi- 
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ness, may have given Matthew many painful hours 
and much food for talk with his companions who 
were like-minded with himself. 

Of Zhomas we know only what John tells us. 
Matthew seems to have spared his friend, or else he 
did not see how serviceable the story of Thomas's 
unbelief would be. But John, either because Thomas 
was dead when he wrote, or because he felt how 
many would come to faith by his unbelief, tells us 
much in the little he records of Thomas Dzdymus, 
7.e., Thomas the ¢twiz. When Christ speaks of the 
end to which, and the way by which, He travelled, 
Thomas professed that he knew neither way nor 
end, though the Father was “the end” and Jesus 
Himself “the way.” When Jesus would go into 
Bethany, to wake Lazarus from the sleep of death, 
Thomas apprehends that, instead of giving life to 
Lazarus, Jesus Himself will be put to death. When 
Jesus rises from the dead, Thomas will not believe 
unless he sees, unless his finger, nay, his whole 
hand, vouch for his eyes, unless Ze has a far weightier 
testimony than has already satisfied his brethren. 
But we must remember his faith and love as well as 
his doubts and fears. He could not see what way 
Christ was about to take, but whatever way that 
was and wherever it led, Thomas never thought of 
leaving it for any other way. He was quite sure 
that Christ would die if He went near Jerusalem, 
but he was quite resolved to die with Him. He 
was perfectly certain that Christ had not risen from 
the dead, but he was overwhelmed with joy to find 
that He had risen. In Thomas we have-a man 
incredulous, but tenacious; despondent, but true; 
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with little hope, but much courage ; sincere in love, 
although perplexed in faith: neither rushing to the 
right conclusion, as Peter might have done, nor 
rushing away from it into danger and dishonour, as 
Peter did. 

Here, then, in this second group, are four ex- 
cellent and thoughtful men—Philip, Nathanael, Mat- 
thew, Thomas—who, despite their. excellence, will 
not do much for the world apart from men of a 
more forward and adventurous spirit than their own. 
They all believe, but they all have a good deal of 
unbelief inthem. They require proof, which is right; 
but they are apt both to ask too much proof and to 
be quite hopeless of ever getting it, which is wrong. 
And yet we cannot but love them, and thank God 
that, with bolder spirits, these also were included in | 
“the glorious company of the apostles.” Those of us | 
who think and meditate see our own faults reflected 
in them; and from Christ’s conquest of their faults 
we infer a hope that we too may find some place 
in his service and grow perfect as we serve Him. 

3. The Third Group consists of James, the son 
of Alphzus; Jude, his brother; Simon Zelotes, 
another brother; and the traitor, Judas Iscariot. 
And as we termed the first group the Boanergic, and 
the second the reflective and sceptical, so we may 
call the third the edraistic, or the practical group— 
Hebraistic in virtue of one set of qualities which 
they have in common,.and practical in virtue of 
another set of qualities. The three brothers James 
(2.2, Jacob), Jude, and Simon were named after three 
of the ancient patriarchs of Israel, and held stoutly 
to the Hebrew forms of truth and righteousness, 
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even after they became Christian apostles ; while, in 
Iscariot, the Hebrew love of gain worked out into 
its most monstrous and fatal development. 

James, Jude, and Simon were all sons of Alpheus, 
or Clopas, who married the sister of the Virgin 
Mary; they were all, therefore, the cousins of our 
Lord, or, as they are sometimes called in the New 
Testament, “the Lord’s brethren,” the Greek word 
for “brother” having a wider scope than our English 
word. It is significant that we should find them in 
the last group, and associated with the traitor who 
sold his King for the price of a slave. It surely 
indicates that mere outward nearness to Christ, any 
merely external connection with Him or relationship 
to Him, is of little avail. But why are they classed 
with the traitor? Were ¢#ey also traitors? Ina 
modified sense, perhaps, they were. For, as they 
were slow to believe in Christ, so also they never 
seemed to have imbibed the full catholic spirit and 
scope of the gospel. ames became bishop of the 
Church at Jerusalem, the leader of “the circum- 
cision” in the Church—that very “circumcision ” 
which dogged the steps of St. Paul, and of which he 
speaks with so much scorn and resentment ; and, till 
the hour of his death, James was held in as much 
reverence by the Jews, who persecuted other of the 
apostles, as by the Christians. Obviously, a very 
Hebraistic man and brother. de wrote an Epistle, 
but his Epistle has a tone as distinctively Jewish in 
many parts as it is unquestionably Christian in a 
few. Szmon remained Simon the Zealot even after 
he was called to be a minister and an apostle of 
Jesus Christ ; and “the Zealots” were a faction con- 
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spicuous for their fierce and extreme advocacy of the 
Mosaic law and customs. Of all these it may be 
said that they were at least as much Hebrew as 
Christian even to the end. 

But, on the other hand, all the apostles of this 
group were men of eminently practical gifts. ames 
was chosen bishop, or gradually rose to be bishop 
of the Primitive Church, the Church at Jerusalem, 
even while Peter was still a member of it; and rose, 
one thinks, by mere force of his fitness for rule, by 
his safe practical sagacity. ude, the Hearty, is 
stamped as a man of action by his very name; and 
the one question he asks in the Gospels betrays the 
same practical habit of thought. When the Lord 
Jesus promised to manifest Himself to his disciples, 
after that He should be hidden from the world, Jude 
did not see how that could be done, and asked, 
“Lord ow wilt thou manifest thyself unto us, and 
not unto the world?” and had to be taught that 
when men keep Christ’s words they feel Him to be 
present with them. Simon, the Zealot, must have 
been a man with a ready hand, a man apt to hate 
wrong and to fight against it; though possibly he 
was also apt to think that right would build itself up 
without his help; that if he only rooted out wrong 
and left the ground bare, right would somehow sow 
itself and bring forth its fruit. Fadas [scarzot, Judas 
“of the apron,” Judas of the bag, was a man of the 
same type: a man chosen to carry the bag because 
he was careful, prudent, busy, good at buying and 
selling, conversant with the world: a man who 
wanted to make a good thing of his very religion— 
“profit” rather than “ profiting” being his aim. 
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A very valuable type of man is this practical man, 
and much wanted in the service of the Church, 
which is apt to think itself “unworldly” when it is 
only imprudent. And, in process of time, no doubt 
Christ laid a strong hold on all the apostles of this 
valuable type. Three of them learned to risk, and 
to suffer, the loss of all things for his sake,—James 
we know, had his brains beaten out with a club 
because he wou/d testify to Christ at an inopportune 
moment. And even on the miserable traitor, Christ 
got more hold than Judas knew. Even he, after his 
unparalleled sin, was bold enough to fling down the 
evil gains it brought to him, and mad enough with 
remorse to hang himself, if by any means he might 
escape the guilt of “innocent blood,” or the intol- 
erable sense of that guilt. Men of this practical 
habit were valuable, and even invaluable companions 
to reflective sceptical men, such as Thomas and 
Philip; valuable, and even invaluable ministers of 
bold and impulsive leaders, such as Peter and John. 
The Apostolic Company would not have been ‘com- 
plete without them. But for them the Church of 
to-day would soon fall about our ears. 

The glorious company of the apostles, then, is 
divided by the sacred historians into three groups, 
each group having certain characteristics in common. 
First, we have the Petrine or Boanergic group, con- 
sisting of Peter and Andrew, James and John; 
men of a large nature and intense enthusiasm ; men 
of a rocklike firmness and an electric and kindling 
energy, the born leaders of the rest. Then, to keep 
them within bounds, we have the reflective and — 
sceptical group, consisting of Philip and Nathanael, 
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Thomas and Matthew; men who want to see before 
they will believe ; incredulous rationalistic men, apt 
to ask questions and to start doubts, but tenacious 
of the convictions they have once reached, ready 
to die for them, ready even to live by them. Then, 
to save these from mere speculation and a dreamy 
remoteness from the world of affairs, we have the 
Hebrew and practical group, consisting of James, 
Jude, and Simon—bishop, author, zealot; and of 
Iscariot—the housekeeper, treasurer, and traitor of 
the Company. 

And thus we come back to the thought with 
which we started: that in the service of Christ 
there is room and a work for all sorts and con- 
ditions of men—for men of genius, for men of 
thought, for men of action. Are we impetuous, 
adventurous, original ? Christ has chosen and called 
us. If we are true to his call, we shall become 
steadfast as a rock, and while we thunder and 
blunder on our way, we shall announce the coming 
and presence of the Lord. Are we of those in 
whom the pale cast of thought is all sicklied o'er 
with doubt? Christ has chosen and called us. If 
we are true to his call, we shall see that we may 
believe, until we can believe even greater things 
than we can see. Are we practical men, conversant 
with affairs, capable of handling them to purpose ? 
Christ has chosen and called us, that we may be 
with Him and preach his gospel, that we may bear 
witness to Him by a life which reflects his own ; 
and if we are true to his call, we shall also be with 
Him where He now is, seeing and sharing his ever- 
lasting and indisturbable peace. 
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Tuose who cling, in this age of restless and unquiet 
thought, to the broad substance of the faith of 
Christendom—those even who, without that faith, 
recognize in the phenomena that surround them the 
footprints of a Creator, and in the order and suc- 
cession of events the purpose of a Ruler—are told 
sometimes that they are but trusting to the shadow 
of their own thoughts, projected, as it were, on the 
clouds of dream-land. “You think of God,” men 
say to them, “as after the likeness of men; you 
reason from your own experience, your own con- 
sciousness to that which altogether transcends them, 
and you frame theories which you cannot bring to 
the test of any satisfying experiment. Christianity, 
like most, if not all, the other religions of the world, 
is essentially anthropomorphic.” That phrase, not 
in itself a very accurate one, is treated as if it 
settled the whole question, and the history of the 
religions of the world is dealt with on the suppo- 
sition that it explains them all. Man finds himself 
capable, with the materials that are before him, with 
instruments that he makes out of them, to produce 
new combinations and to direct existing forces to 
new results; and so he thinks of a great Work- 
Master laying out the heavens as with rule and 
compass, imposing upon the creatures that He has 
made laws which they cannot but obey. He makes 
a watch or a steam-engine with a definite purpose, 
adapted to a special work, and so he ascribes to that 
unknown Creator a will that designsand plans. He 
is the father of a family, or the head of a tribe, or | 
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the monarch of a people, ruling by laws of another 
kind, which those whom he governs, being free, can 
obey or not, and he seeks to sway them to his will 
by penalties or rewards; and so he pictures to him- 
self a King in the Heaven of heavens, ruling men 
after a like method, with a power absolute and 
supreme, able to reward and punish, not in this life 
only, but beyond the limits of the grave. He finds 
the earthly monarch not inaccessible to prayers and 
supplications, pleased with deference and homage, 
propitiated by praise or gifts, persuaded by them or 
by the influence of favourites to pardon where other- 
wise he would condemn; and so he thinks of God 
also as hearing prayers, accepting and requiting 
praise, appeased by sacrifice and mediatorial inter- 
cession. The more distinct and definite the faith 
thus held, as in the religions which we speak of as 
revealed, the more it is chargeable with this anthro- 
pomorphic tendency. We speak, we are told, of the 
plans, decrees, counsels of the Godhead, as though 
we were dealing with those of an earthly ruler; we 
assume that we can judge as He judges; we bring 
before men transactions which have the semblance 
of a forensic compact, as if they had passed between 
human representatives of statesmanship or juris- 
prudence. We speak of God, as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold boldly puts it, as if He were “a man in the 
next street.” 

This, if I mistake not, is a fair statement of the 
language of not a few of those who are recognized as 
leaders of scientific thought or prophets of light 
and culture among us. It is reproduced in many 
forms. We hear echoes of it in our popular litera- 
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ture ; yet more, we find echoes also, many of us, in 
the whispers of our own hearts. Those from whom 
it comes are not, all of them, mockers and scoffers, 
even if their words sometimes ring as with the tone 
of scorn .They are earnest in their search for scien- 
tific truth, or in their efforts after a higher than a 
sensuous life, or in their pleadings with men to seek 
after righteousness and to try the experiment 
whether that, after all, is not the secret of true 
blessedness. It is not well to meet even such words 
as theirs, destructive as they seem to be of our trust 
and hope, simply with the cry of panic or indig- 
nation. 

I will add that there is so far an obvious mea- 
sure of truth in the view thus asserted which gives 
it at least a claim to be heard, on the strength of 
which we do well to listen to it as a warning. It és 
true that in those religions of the world which we 
group together under the name of Heathenism, in 
many of the thoughts which men have had under 
those which we speak of as revealed, this anthropo- 
morphic element has mingled itself very largely. 
The popular religions of Greece and Rome, of Egypt 
and India, did to a large extent think of the gods 
as made in the likeness of men, with their jealousies 
and their lusts, their loves and their hates, their strife 
for mastery, their successions of rulers and of dynas- 
ties. They ascribed all the joys or the troubles of 
their life to their intervention, and when the winds 
were adverse sought to buy their favour with a 
virgin’s blood, or to gain a blessing by costly heca- 
tombs. Even in Israel, with its sharply-defined 
belief in One God, that thought was not absent, and 
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Psalmist and Prophet had to utter their rebuke: 
“My ways are not as your ways, nor my thoughts 
as your thoughts” (Isa. lv. 8). ‘Thou thoughtest 
that I was altogether such an one as thyself” (Psa. 
]. 21). And no one can trace, I believe, the various 
phases even of the theology of Christendom without 
feeling that here too the aspects of the faith which 
have been formulated into systems have been 
modified according to the thoughts of great masses 
of mankind in this or that age, or of individual 
thinkers of great power and strong will. Arianism 
rose out of the transfer to the Divine Nature of 
the conditions of paternity which belong to our com- 
mon life. Calvinism starts with the ideal of a so- 
vereignty like that of an earthly ruler, absolute, 
uncontrolled, brooking no resistance. Theories of 
Infallibility or Inspiration, of Atonement or Uni- 
versalism, have started from the assumption that 
God must have acted in the past, or must act in the 
future, as men think that He ought to act; that 
is, as they themselves would have acted, had they 
been seated on the throne of the Heaven of 
heavens. The bitter scorn of a great poet of our 
own is hardly too bitter when he brings before us, 
as the outcome of this method of searching and 
seeking after God, the picture of the half-brute 
nature of a Caliban working out a natural theology 
for itself, and transferring all his blind impulses and 
ferocious capricé to the transfigured Caliban of whom 
he thinks as the ruler of the universe.’ 

So much then—not, I believe, too much—in 
the way of admitting that’ we are all liable to be 


t Browning’s Caliban upon Setebos, in “Dramatis Persone.” 
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swayed by this so-called anthropomorphic tendency, 
that it has shaped or modified the religious beliefs 
of mankind very largely. And yet, admitting this, 
I am bold to ask whether, after all, this method of 
search is not a true and right method? whether, 
when pursued under limitations which the method 
itself suggests, it does not lead men to the truest 
thoughts of God which they can attain to in the 
absence of a truth not discovered but revealed ? 
whether, assuming a revelation, it does not help 
us rightly to interpret it? Is it a bolder step, when 
we have grouped and analysed the phenomena of 
animated existence, when we have seen at every 
stage, palpable to the unaided eye, disclosed in 
endless ramifications the further we push our scru- 
tiny, the adequateness of means to ends, compared 
with which the watch or the steam-engine is the 
work of a bungling craftsman, to assume that as in 
every such structure that can be referred to man 
we have found a purpose and a place, so here also 
the work implies the design of a great Work-Master 
—is it, I say, bolder, or less philosophical, to carry 
on our induction from experience to a conclusion 
which, it is true, we cannot test by experiment, but 
which is in harmony with all we have discovered, 
than it'is to take a sudden leap beyond the regions 
of experience, and to find in the darkness which 
even the scientific imagination fails to penetrate, 
that “the elementary particles of matter are instinct 
with the promise and the potency of life”? And 
if men are led, consciously in the case of the man 
of refined intellect, unconsciously in that of the child 
or the untaught, through that thought to the con- 
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ception of a Mind invested with will and character 
and all that constitutes personality in us, are they 
wandering from the true path if they reason from 
the known to the unknown, from the analogy of 
what they see and know to a conception of that 
which lies beyond sight and knowledge? True it 
is that even on that path men have lost their way, 
and framed for themselves false imaginations, and 
worshipped gods that were no gods; but the secret 
of their error has been that they have not been true 
to the method or to their own nature. Over and 
above the power to produce effects, and the will 
that purposes and plans, which lead them to the 
thought of a Creator and a Ruler, they have in 
them that which witnesses to a law written in their 
hearts—a sense of right or wrong in the things they 
do, or even in their wishes and their thoughts; a 
consciousness of dezzg right and wrong. In pro- 
portion as they act on that law, they find a peace 
and joy, even if sense rebels and the world frowns. 
If they are led by the prospect of more immediate 
pleasure or profit, they find that the law vindicates 
itself, sometimes in shattered health, sometimes in 
loss of fame or fortune; sometimes, where these are 
not, in loss of tranquillity and peace and a fearful 
looking for the day of judgment. Is it more in the 
path of inductive reasoning to see in these pheno- 
mena only that “drift or current of things which 
makes for righteousness,” for the sake of harmony 
with which Mr. Matthew Arnold would tell us that 
we should strive to be righteous, or to recognize 
in them, as the second stage of ascent in the pro- 
gress of theology, the witness to a righteous Wil! 
VOL. 1, 4 
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by which the world is governed, and of whose 
judgment every true utterance of the Judge within 
us is an earnest and foreshadowing? It is only 
when we neglect that voice that our thoughts of 
God become dark and false. The activity of con- 
_ science checks the anthropomorphic tendency pre- 
cisely where it needs checking. “Thou thoughtest 
wickedly that I was even such an one as thyself, 
but J wll reprove thee and set before thee the 
things that thou hast done.” 

It is true that the seeker, who has been led thus 
far, comes across phenomena that perplex and baffle 
him, across problems to the solution of which he 
scarcely seems able even to approximate. There is 
the mystery of the infinite and strange variety of the 
forms of animate or inanimate life —the infinitely 
great and the infinitely little—the revelations of the 
telescope and the microscope, of which we find it 
hard to conceive as, each one of them, the result 
of a distinct separate divine volition. There is 
the mystery of the struggle for existence, the de- 
pendence of so many forms of life upon the des- 
truction of other forms; the mystery of pain; the 
mystery, above all, of evil, of the recognition of a 
righteous law which well-nigh all men in some 
measure recognize, yet against which all men in 
greater or less measure rebel. It is not a sufficient 
solution of the former to say that in the law of 
evolution, by which created life is governed, the 
weaker must perish and the strong must prey upon 
the weak. It is not a sufficient solution of the latter 
to say that the intelligence and the power which 
belong to the higher forms of life, and especially 
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to man, imply freedom of choice, and therefore the 
possibility of a wrong choice and the capacity for 
evil. The mystery which we cannot solve is that 
evil appears not casual or incidental only, as one 
result among many of our freedom, but that it 
exists everywhere and seems almost the law of life 
—at least its inevitable accompaniment —for all 
men that have been or are. It is in facing these 
problems, still standing on the ground: of unrevealed 
theology, that there is need of patience and of faith. 
But is the exercise of that patience and faith simply 
a superstition, at variance with the scientific temper, 
belonging only to a stage of progress which the 
world has now outgrown? Has not the progress 
of science been marked by the discovery of order, 
law, and, so far as law implies purpose, of purpose 
also, in what seemed at first to be merely chaotic 
disturbances of law,—phenomena that men could 
observe and record, and in part classify, but in no 
way trace to their causes? Has not the student of 
science learnt to wait in patience as he stands before 
such phenomena, in the motions of the stars or 
laws of light, or the complex structures of animated 
organism, in its healthy or its morbid states, and 
to believe that in due time here also he will recog- 
nize the working of a law? He refuses to believe 
that there is any real disorder, any element of 
chance or caprice in the great Cosmos which he 
investigates. And is it not at least in harmony 
with the scientific temper that the seeker after 
God, who believes that he has found Him in the 
glory and beauty and wisdom of the universe, and, 
with a yet deeper conviction, in the witness of his 
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own consciousness and the experience of his life, 
and has seen Him, though it be but dimly, in the 
history of mankind, should refuse to abandon con- 
victions that he has thus reached, simply because 
they do not at once furnish a short and easy method 
for solving the problems of the universe? Is it 
not consistent with true wisdom to fold his hands 
and wait, holding fast what he has tried and tested, 
content to confess that, after all, he is not the 
measure of all things, and that the world is wider 
than he knows. He has not yet gained the point 
of vision from which he can look and trace the end 
from the beginning. There are forces around him, 
moral and spiritual, no Jess than physical, of which 
he is compelled to recognize the existence, though 
as yet he cannot weigh and measure them, or 
trace them to their causes, or follow them to their 
remote issues. ‘“ The most part of thy works are 
hid” (Ecclus. xvi. 21) is the confession which rises 
to the lips at once of the devout worshipper and 
the highest of the masters of those who know, but 
it belongs to wisdom no less than faith to rest in 
the assurance that when the darkness shall be light 
and the hidden shall be revealed, they will be found, 
as all previous discoveries of what was once un- 
known have been found to be, in harmony with law 
and with the wisdom and goodness of which within 
the limits of the known we trace the footprints. 
That attitude of expectancy and trust is, surely, 
the truest and the wisest for all who have not yet 
passed within the range of the light which we believe 
has come to us from above, or to whom that light, | 
through the weakness of their own vision or the 
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clouds that have come between it and them, seems 
obscure and dim. It will help them to remain 
steadfast to that which they have believed and 
felt, to think of God, not indeed as altogether such 
an one as themselves in the weaknesses and incon- 
sistencies of which in their best moments they are 
ashamed, but as possessing in infinite perfection all 
that we most admire, reverence, and love in man. 
Unless we believed this, the terms love, righteous- 
ness, mercy, would have absolutely no meaning as 
applied to the attributes of God. The old words 
which proclaim that man was made after the image 
of God, have in them an eternal truth, and bear 
Witness that it is only thus, by reasoning upwards 
from what we recognize as best and divinest in 
ourselves, that we think of God with any clear- 
ness, or find strength or comfort in the thought. 
Naturally and instinctively we ascribe to Him in our 
best moments a character and a will, and we believe 
that that character will prove consistent with itself, 
even when we have to confess that we cannot 
explain what has, in the natural order of the world, 
the appearance of inconsistency. 

For us who are willing to accept the guidance 
of the Word in which we find “a light unto our 
feet and a lamp unto our path,” there remains the 
question how far it sanctions, how far it checks 
that tendency to earthly, simply human, thought 
of God with which it has been specially reproached? 
And here, as in so many other instances, we find a 
method of setting forth the truth quite other than 
that with which human theorists and system-builders 
are familiar. The writers of the Bible are not 
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careful to define accurately, to set cautions limits on 
this side or that, to their statements as to the 
Divine Nature. Here, as elsewhere, Scripture teaches 
by the boldest paradox, and presents aspects of the 
truth that are sharply contrasted, almost contra- 
dictory. On the one hand there is not an element 
even of man’s bodily nature which is not ascribed 
tu God. The eyes of the Lord are in every place, be- 
holding the evil and the good; his ears are open to 
the prayers of his people; his right hand hath the 
pre-eminence; his arm is not shortened that it can- 
not secure; and so on through a hundred instances. 

Did these passages, and such as these, stand by 
themselves, we ‘might have been tempted to think 
that some majestic form, like the Jupiter of Phidias, 
or the Ancient of Days, as even Christian art has 
ventured to portray Him, might have been wor- 
shipped without reproach in the Temple at Jerusa- 
lem. And yet, where in the whole range of religious 
thought is there a stronger protest against accepting 
these and other like phrases as other than a parable 
and an adaptation? In every manifestation of the 
Divine glory we are reminded with emphatic itera- 
tion that there was no form or similitude, that 
no man hath seen God at any time, that He is 
essentially spirit and not flesh, that we ought not 
to think that the Godhead is like unto anything 
that has been wrought by art or man’s device. 
The boldest anthropomorphic language is used 
without reserve, because without it the thoughts 
of men would have been shadowy and _ indistinct, 
and God would have been to them but a name 
for the Unknown and the Inconceivable. The 
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protest against anthropomorphic thoughts is spoken 
with a vehemence which has seemed to some, fasci- 
nated by the majesty of Egyptian or the beauty of 
Greek art, almost fanatic in its denunciation, lest 
men should come to think that the distance between 
them and God was finite and not infinite, and lose 
the power of worshipping in spirit and in truth 
under the spell of an idolatrous and therefore un- 
spiritual art. 

And so with those other phrases which meet us 
in every page of the Bible in which the emotions 
of our human nature are brought before us as be- 
longing to that of God. He is patient, long suffer- 
ing, and full of tender mercies. He is stirred to 
wrath and jealousy. He repents of what was in 
his heart. He pleads with his people, makes his 
acts dependent on their prayers, smells the sweet 
savour of their sacrifice or their deeds of love, and 
so is propitiated and appeased. And yet here too 
there is the same ever-recurring protest against 
pushing the parable too far, against ascribing to God 
any human feelings but those which are consistent 
with the highest human excellence, against thinking 
wickedly that He is even such an one as ourselves. 
“ The strength of Israel is not a man that he should 
repent” (1 Sam. xv. 29). ‘“‘ Are not my ways equal, 
are not your ways unequal ?” (Ezek. xviii. 29.) He 
dwelleth in the thick darkness which is one with 
the light that no man can approach unto. Even 
the thought that He is the Unknown and Unknow- 
able, which seems to some the latest utterance of a 
desponding science, meets us in its sharpest boldest 
form in those old Hebrew writings: “ Touching 
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the Almighty, we cannot find him out” (Job xxxvii. 
23). “Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst 
thou find out the Almighty to perfection?” (Job 
xi. 7.) “There is no searching of his understand- 
ing” (Isa. xl. 28). “The most part of his works 
are hid” (Ecclus. xvi. 21). Is not this enough to 
check all undue approximation of the Divine and 
human natures? Man is taught to see in his own 
emotions, when they are at their noblest, that through 
which he may learn in some faint measure to find 
God. The earthly father shadows forth feebly the 
Fatherhood of God; the righteous ruler is the re- 
presentative of the majesty of the King of kings; 
and yet we are warned at every step that our words 
must be wary and few, and that there is a con- 
sciousness of the presence of God which transcends 
all verbal, as it transcends all artistic, symbols of 
his perfections, in which, overwhelmed with awe 
and reverence, crushed with the burden of its sin, 
or lost in wonder and adoration, with that fear of 
the Lord which is the beginning of wisdom, it 
abandons all traditional conventional representa- 
tions, and cries as out of the deep, “I have heard 
of thee by the hearing of the ear, but now mine 
eye seeth thee” (Job xlii. 5). 

We, who hold the faith of Christendom, and 
believe that God, who “in sundry times and divers 
manners spake in time past to the fathers by the 
prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by 
his Son,” may see in the mystery of the Incarnation 
the crown and completion of that method of teach- 
ing which we have traced in the pages of the Older 
Covenant. It was the Light that lighteth every 
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man which had taught men thus to think of God ; and 
when that Light was manifested that He, the 
Eternal Son, might reveal to men the Father, whom 
no man hath seen or can see, He, in his recorded 
teaching, followed in the same track, and used 
the same methods. Parable after parable led men 
from the earthly relations with which they were 
familiar to those of the kingdom of heaven, of which 
the mysteries were thus shadowed forth. The 
sower, the householder, the bridegroom, the father, 
the king—through all these, men were led to truer 
thoughts of God than they had learnt from their 
Rabbinic teachers. And yet here also there was 
the assertion of that which goes beyond all parables 
and similitudes: “God is a Spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth” (John iv. 24). Only through the Spirit of 
truth is the Father fully revealed. The many 
things which then the disciples could not hear would 
be made clear and plain, not in parables and pro- 
verbs; but, “I will shew you plainly of the Father.” 
So, after the gift of that Spirit had been be- 
stowed, it was his work to tell of the things of 
God, and shew them unto men; to reveal what flesh 
and blood could not reveal—the secrets of the king- 
dom, the universal redemption, the mystery of the 
cross, “the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him” (1 Cor. ii. 9, 10). 

But it was, after all, not in our Lord’s teaching 
only or chiefly, but much more so in Himself, that 
this method of education reached its highest point. 
It was through his human nature as the Son of 
man that men were to approach to a knowledge 
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of the Divine mind of the Son of God; through 
his meekness and lowliness of heart, his patient 
and enduring love, his purity and righteousness 
that men were to approximate, as far as was 
possible, to the knowledge of what God is. Even 
those who stand aloof, “holding no form of creed, 
and contemplating all,” will own that that human 
Life, in its transcendent purity and overflowing 
sympathy, its “sweet reasonableness” and beauty, 
has brought men more into harmony with the 
righteousness of which they think (one fails to 
grasp the meaning of the words) not as belonging 
to a person, but to a drift, or current, or power 
that pervades the universe. We who believe that 
the Word that was in the beginning with God and 
was God, became flesh and tabernacled among us, 
that He did nothing but what He saw the Father 
do, and spake the words which the Father had 
given Him to speak, can enter more fully into 
the meaning of the words, “the only begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath de- 
clared him,” and listen with awe and adoration to 
that which, if it were not true, would have been a 
blasphemy to make us shudder. “ Have I been so 
long time with you, and yet hast thou not known 
me, Philip? He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father” (John xiv. 9). 

Upon that rock the Church of Christ is built, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 
Every upward and onward step in the progress of 
theology in Heathenism, or Judaism, or Christen- 
dom has been an emancipation from the baser forms 
of anthropomorphism, from the assumption that God 
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is even such an one as ourselves in that which is 
our weakness and our shame. But every such step 
has also started from a clearer recognition of what 
is best and noblest in us.as having a Divine original 
and archetype, as being that through which we are 
led to that knowledge of the Most High which, if 
we only track our way through the labyrinth of 
material phenomena, we fail to reach. In the per- 
fect holiness of the man Christ Jesus we find the 
revelation of the Father, whom before we had 
dimly seen; and the vision of the King in his 
beauty, who is one with the Sufferer on the cross, 
has had power to draw men unto it, and will form 
for ever the blessedness of the saints of God. And ° 
when the veil is removed, and those who have been 
like Him here shall enter into their rest, then also 
the vision of the Godhead shall be one with that 
of a transfigured and glorified humanity. We shall 
be like Him then, for we shall see Him as He is, 
eternally human as well as eternally divine. In 
proportion as we strive to attain that likeness, and 
to reproduce that life here, with whatever feeble- 
ness of thought or erroneous formula, we shall attain 
ourselves to a clearer knowledge of God, and be as 
lights shining in the world, helping others also to 
attain to it. No one who realizes what St. Paul was 
in that life which was hid with Christ in God, in that 
heart the pulses of which were one with the pulses 
of the heart of Christ, can doubt that to have known 
him must have led many a penitent sinner, many 
a rough outlaw, many a poor soul steeped to the lips 
in sensual infamy, to know God as they had never 
known before ; and those who are followers of Paul, 
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as he was of Christ, and Christ was of the Father, 
are in their measure and degree restoring in them- 
selves that image of God after which they were 
created, and so helping others to see it clearly. So, 
as they feel and know and taste the nobleness that 
is possible in man—the patience, purity, meekness 
of the saints of God—men, women, children, peni- 
tent sinners, and perplexed and weary souls learn 
what no debate or definition could have taught 
them “They love us; will not God forgive?” 
they ask, and, in asking, make answer to them- 
selves, The method of which men speak with 
scorn as leading to poor unworthy thoughts of 
God, has proved to be that which has led them 
to the highest and the worthiest. The revelation 
of God in Christ has taught that a true anthropo- 
morphism is the one safeguard against idolatry. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE. 


THE .FIRST CHAPTER 
OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 
VERSES I AND 2. 


Turse, and the two succeeding verses, the first four 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, constitute a single 
sentence, skilfully and elegantly constructed. It is 
a stately tree of thought, remarkable alike for luxuri- 
ance of branch and for symmetry of form. It is the 
first of a whole forest of corresponding trees. 

The usual formalities of superscription, saluta- 
tion, and introduction are absent. We enter at 
once into a compact thicket of theological thought. 
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The Epistle is in this respect peculiar. It is still, 
indeed, an Epistle, and not a general Treatise or 
Dissertation. But it is penetrated, and at times 
overshadowed, by some of the obvious characteristics 
of a sustained oratorical Address. 

Verse 1. God, who at sundry times and in divers 
manners, Spake tn time past unto the fathers by the 
prophets (ver. 2), hath tn these last days spoken unto 
us by his Son—The single word, that is rendered 
at sundry times (modvuepas), is freely so rendered. 
It properly means zz numerous parts or parcels,— 
which, however, were no doubt given at sundry 
times, so that the rendering in the Authorised Ver- 
sion, though imperfect, is legitimate. The idea is, © 
that God did not, at once, open up the fulness of 
his mind, and unfold to view the treasures of his 
grace. His plan proceeded on the principle of ‘here 
a little’ and ‘there a little.’ His revelation was 
given ‘piecemeal.’ It came ‘bit by bit,’ as the 
fathers might be able to receive it. 

The revelation was not only zz numerous parts 
or portions, it was given im divers manners 
(rodvtporws). Our Translators received this rather 
cumbrous translation from the Geneva Version. 
Wycliffe’s rendering was more literal, 7 many 
maners. Tyndale’s was simpler, many wayes. The 
reference, as the Duke of Manchester correctly re- 
marks, is not to the various modes in which God 
communicated his mind ¢o the prophets, such as 
visions, voices (or, as David Dickson has it, ‘ vive 
voices’), dreams, &c. It is to the various forms 
which the subject-matter of the communications 
was made to assume, as it passed on ¢hrough the 
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prophets to the people at large. There were com- 
mandments. There were promises. There was 
history. There were exhortations, expostulations, 
invitations, warnings, pleadings, threatenings. There 
were predictions and types, parables and proverbs, 
psalms and songs. God spoke, as Cardinal Cajetan 
observes, “to the intellect, to the imagination, to the 
senses” (2ntelligibtliter, tmaginabiliter, sensibrliter). 
He addressed at one time the principle of hope, 
at another the principle of gratitude, at another 
still the principle of competition and rivalry (coms. 
Rom. x. 19), then perhaps the principle of fear, or 
the nobler principle of conscience, and of the con- 
sciousness of a certain divine imperative speaking in 
authoritative tones within the conscience. Thus, ‘in 
manifold fashion,’ did God reveal his mind to ¢he 
fathers. 

This expression, the fathers, is just such a phrase 
as a Hebrew, writing to Hebrews, would be ready to 
employ. The possessive pronoun was not required. 
It might indeed have been employed—‘our’ fathers. 
But the more absolute representation, which shuts 
out all reference, indirect as well as direct, to other 
fathers, was quite a favourite phase of conception 
among the Jews. And it was adopted by the 
inspired writer, not in the spirit of a proud ‘ particu- 
larism, but in the natural unconsciousness of a 
Hebrew, who had learned from his childhood to 
speak asa Hebrew. (Comp. Gal. ii. 15.) We are, 
of course, not to think exclusively of the patriarch 
fathers of the race. The reference is far wider, and 
very indefinite. It embraces the great body of the 
Hebrew ancestry throughout the whole cycle of time 
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during which they enjoyed the ministrations of the 
prophets. The beginning of that cycle is left in- 
determinate. So is its ending. It would be like 
fixing stakes where no stakes are needed or wanted, 
were we to assume that the writer is intentionally 
sweeping the whole definite period that extended 
from Abraham to the close of the ministry of John 
the Baptist. 

God ‘ spake’ to the fathers. It is a fine absolute 
expression. God broke silence, and gave forth 
utterances to the fathers. There were “ears to 
hear,” and therefore God “spoke.” The expression, 
though absolute, is at the same time partial. It 
singles out one of the sense-avenues by means of © 
which divine ideas can be conveyed to human minds. 
God, however, does not limit Himself to that. He 
speaks to the eye as well as to the ear. He speaks 
to all the senses ; he speaks ¢hrough them all. He 
reveals Himself at all the various inlets of the spirit’s 
consciousness, whether they be found, as public 
gateways, in the outward periphery of the being, or 
as private doors in the secret places of the heart and 
conscience. Yet God did speak emphatically, and 
for purposes of mercy, by means of words, as well 
as by other symbols and hieroglyphs that readily 
supplied the place of uttered words. 

God spoke thus zz time past. This is Tyndale’s 
translation of the original adverb (7a\a:). It was 
the reproduction of Luther’s rendering (vorzezten), 
and was a great improvement on Wycliffe’s version, 
sumtyme; but it is not strong enough. — Bengel’s 
version is better, /oug ago (vorlingst). This is the 
rendering which the term receives in Matt. xi, 21. 
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It is rendered of old in Jude 4, and @ great while 
ago in Luke x. 13. The Geneva Version hits the 
meaning exactly, zz the olde tyme. The writer is 
looking across the long series of generations which 
had passed away since the vé/e of the Old Testament 
seers had been closed. 

by the prophets. Literally, ‘22’ the prophets. 
Chrysostom says that the zz means ¢hrough. It 
does so substantially. But the phase of representa- 
tion is modified. God's speech was ‘zn’ the prophets 
before it reached the people. 

The term prophets does not exclusively denote 
foretellers. The foretelling element in the prophets’ 
communications was rather an ‘accident’ than the 
‘essence’ of their prophesying. The preposition 
pro has more of a local than of a temporal import. 
The gvophets were men who, when facing the people, 
stood as it were defore God, and thus spoke fore 
Him and for Him. They spoke as they were 
inspired by Him, whether the matter of their com- 
munication had reference to the future, or to the pre- 
sent, or to the past. In the old dispensation,— 
which, from its peculiar circumstances, was empha- 
tically a dispensation of hope,—the divine commu- 
nications had naturally running through them, in 
very many instances, a vein of prediction. That 
prediction was therefore prophecy, but by no means 
the whole of prophecy. The Hebrew word for 
prophet is more generic than the Greek, and has 
nothing at all in its form that corresponds to pro 
or fore. It simply means ove who announces or 
reveals. 

Verse 2. Hath in these last days spoken unto us 
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by his Son. These words should have been left at 
the conclusion of the first verse. Rebert Stephens, 
however, tore them off, and made of them the 
commencement of the second verse. Unhappily. 
And hence his illustrious son Henry, in his two 
editions of 1576 and 1587, relegates them to 
the first verse. So does Beza in all his editions 
with the exception of the first, that of 1556. The 
‘Received Text,’ as given by the Elzevirs, followed 
in the wake of Beza. So did our British Mill (or 
rather Mills); as also Wetstein. So do Lachmann 
and Tischendorf, but not Griesbach. 

-hath spoken, or, more literally, spoke. The verb 
is in the aorist tense. The act of God is repre- — 
sented as simply and indeterminately in the past. 
Its influence or effect on the present is not brought 
into view. God did speak. 

—in these last days. A considerable expanse of 
time is referred to, demonstratively. Note the 
these. But the entire expression, as it lay before 
our Translators in 1611 and earlier, had been 
tinkered by the hand of some prosaic transcriber or 
annotator, who was startled by the form in which it 
stood, as it had come down from the apostolic age. 
The expression stood originally thus, at ¢he end of 
these days (er éoydrov Tov jpwepav TovTwv). Such is 
the reading of a// the uncial manuscripts, as also 
of all the critical editors from Bengel downward. 
It was the reading, too, of Robert Stephens in his 
first ‘O Mirificam’ edition, though in that only. 
The expression stretches the reference of the 
phrase ¢hese days far beyond what is suggested by 
the reading ¢hese last days. A long expanse of time 
VOL. I. 5 
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is referred to, coming down to the period when the 
inspired penman was engaged with his Epistle, and 
still running on in advance. It had been a cycle 
of multitudes of generations,—a cycle sweeping on 
through the world ever since sin had become ram- 
pant. It was ‘the evil age, for the termination of 
which there was constant sighing-and-crying on the 
part of the holy. The Jewish Rabbis were accus- 
tomed to divide time into the age that now is and 
the age that 1s to come. When the inspired writer 
says these days, he refers to the age that now ts. 
And when he particularises ‘the end’ of these days, 
as the time when God spoke by his Son, he intimates 
that the significant event had occurred not long 


ago in the great cycle. There is an antithesis © 


between the expression spoke iu the prophets long 
ago, and the expression spoke in the Son at the 
latter part of these days. Perhaps there is more 
than this simple antithesis. Perhaps the writer 
intended to suggest that the beginning of the end 
had already come to pass. 

—spoke ‘unto us. There is an antithesis here 
to the expression spoke to the fathers. The writer, 
as a Hebrew, realized that Jesus, in his personal 
ministry, spoke to the Hebrews. Not indeed for 
them alone, but with few exceptions Zo them. 
Hence the ‘zs.’ But was it true that God spoke, 
in Jesus, to the writer himself and to the Hebrews 
to whom he was writing ? Not certainly to all of 
them, for in chapter ii. 3, it is said of the great sal- 
vation, “which at the first began to be spoken by the 
Lord, and was confirmed ‘unto us’ by them that heard’ 
But in the passage before us the writer merges him- 
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self, and those to whom he was writing, in the mul- 
titude of his countrymen who were, more or less 
determinately, the contemporaries of our Lord. 
—by hts Son. The pronoun, as is indicated by 
the italic type in our Bibles, has been supplied. 
There is not even the article in the original. And 
hence Wakefield translates ‘by a son,’ and Rother- 
ham ‘in a Son.’ Unhappily however; for there is 
no indefinite article in the original And yet we 
could not possibly, in our English idiom, say 2% Sox: 
The area that is covered by the Greek article.is by 
no means coextensive with the area which is covered 
by the English. And hence we should here either 
render the phrase, zz ‘the’ Son, or use the pronoun, 
in ‘his’ Son. It is better to adopt the article. The 
idea is, 7x Him who, ts emphatically Son. The word 
was of itself so demonstratively conspicuous, that, 
in the Greek idiom, it could dispense with the de- 
monstrative article. Others, it is true, besides 
Jesus, are sous of God. The poverty of human lan- 
guage could not, in the currency of common usage, 
afford to surrender the term to be the exclusive 
designation of the Only-begotten One. But, never- 
theless, he is Son pre-eminently. He is partaker, 
not only in a moral point of view, but also physically, 
or metaphysically, of the Father's nature. He ts 
“true God.” And thus, in relation to the universe, 
he is the one Prince Royal. ‘By’ or ‘cn’ this Son 
God spoke in the end of these days. There is an 
intentional antithesis to the expression ‘2x’ the pro- 
phets. God's speech was indeed ‘in’ the prophets ; 
but yet more emphatically ‘in’ the Son. God's 
words were ‘in’ both. But as neither Son nor pro- 
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phets were mere mechanical sounding-boards or 
echoes, but receivers, reproducers, and interpreters, 
the outcome of words was very different in the 
two cases. In the prophets’ utterances there were 
but exceedingly partial gleams, glances, aspects, and 
scattered fragments of revelation. In the Son there 
was unparalleled fulness, and consequent unity. 
God’s word was in Him. More than that, He was 
Himself, in his very essence, the Word of God. 
All that He was, as well as all that He said and 
did, was Representation and Revelation of the mind 
and heart of the Father. 

-whom he appointed or constituted heir of all things. 
Heir and Lord: <SeevGal. iv. id The expression 
all things is to be understood in its greatest ampli- 
tude,—all things in heaven, and all things on earth 
(see Matt. xxviii. 18),—the universe of things. Of 
this universe the Son is constituted Hey and Lord. 
Not simply Lord, but Heir and therefore Lord. 
His Lordship is, so to speak, the natural result of 
his Sonship. But the Sonship referred to is not the 
eternal, immanent, essential relationship that differ- 
entiates the divine personality of the Saviour from 
the divine personality of the Father. There must 
doubtless be such differentiation. But as the heir- 
ship here spoken of was—as the Greek Fathers 
particularly noticed—‘appointed’ or ‘constituted, 
so doubtless was the Sonship, in which the heirship 
was involved. It would seem that the Sonship re- 
ferred to is that spoken of in Luke i. 35, “ therefore 
also that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall 
be called the Son of God.” It was a Sonship that 
began, but that nevertheless postulates the possession 
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of a nature that was Jdefore all beginning. It is 

the same Sonship, we conceive, that is spoken Ge 
in the seventh verse of the second Psalm,—“ Thou 

art my Son, ¢hzs day have I begotten thee.” The 
‘day’ referred to is not naturally interpreted as 
the ‘to-day’ of eternity. It seems to be the day of 
the incarnation. (See Acts xiil. 33, where ‘again’ 
must be cancelled : com. ver. 34.) The inheritance 

of the universe was granted by the Father to the 

incarnate Son, as a reward of “the travail of his 
soul.” It was a glorious heritage, exalting our 
stricken, smitten, wounded, bruised, but risen Lord 

“far above all principality, and power, and might, 

and dominion, and every name that is named, not 
only in this world, but also in that which is to 

come” (Eph. i. 21). Unlike some other inheritances, 

in which the intervenience of the proprietor’s death 

is needed in order to give scope for the heir’s full 

control and complete enjoyment, the inheritance of 
the universe can be controlled, and enjoyed to 

the full by the Son, although the Father live and 

reign for ever. Death is not essential to inherit- 

ance. It is but an accident attaching to some in- 

heritances. © 

—by whom also he made the worlds. Or, accord- 

ing to the collocation of the words that is supported 

by the most ancient manuscripts, and accepted by 

the most modern editors, such as Lachmann, 

Tischendorf, Tregelles, dy whom he also made the 
worlds. The Divine Father is represented as 
having done two things. (1) He constituted the 
incarnate Son his heir. (2) He adéso, and long 
before the incarnation, made the worlds by Him. 
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The inspired writer shifts with delightful ease his 
standpoint of observation, backward and forward. 
Now he assumes the fact of incarnation. Now he 
subsumes the reality of pre-existence. Here he 
steps backward, and running along the everlasting 
line of the divine nature of our Lord, antedates 
creation. Before Abraham was, Jesus is. Before 
Adam was, Jesus is. Before the worlds were, Jesus 
is. The Father made the worlds through Him, 
both the ‘ under’ and the ‘ upper’ world,—the whole 
universe; and hence He is fit to bear, without 
incongruity on the one hand, and without the least 
sense of oppression or weariness on the other, the 
entire weight and glory of the dignity that is 
involved in being Heir and Lord and Ruler of 
‘all things.” J. MORISON. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 
ST. MATTHEW V-—Vil. 


I. The Argument of the Sermon. 


Tue Sermon on the Mount is confessedly the 
master-piece of ethical wisdom. Nothing between 
the covers of the Bible is more admired, or so 
generally admired. Yet the Lord Jesus did not give 
the world his best wine in this cup, marvellous and 
precious though it be. The best thing in the 
Gospels is the gospel itself,—that manifestation of 
the righteousness and love of God in the person, 
the life, and the death of his Son by which He 
wins our love and makes us righteous. This dis- 
closure of the redeeming love of God which proves 
the Father of all men to be “the Saviour of all men,” 
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is, beyond comparison, the most precious possession 
of the human race. 

But after “ the good tidings of great joy,” probably 
nothing is more precious to us than the Sermon in 
which the Lord Jesus places his ideal, the dis- 
tinctively Christian ideal, of human life before us, 
—an ideal so beautiful, and which so sweetly 
commends itself at once to our judgments and 
our hearts, that many who reject the gospel never- 
theless confess this Sermon to be the most perfect 
and sublime discourse which ever fell from the lips 
of man. 

It was in the second year of his public ministry 
that, on his return from a tour through the towns ' 
and villages of Galilee, the Lord Jesus ascended 
a mountain to which He loved to repair for medi- 
tation and communion with his Father in heaven. 
This mountain was, in all probability, a singular 
elevation, some seven miles from the Sea of 
Gennesaret, which is known at this day as the 
Kurn Hattin, or “Horns of Hattin.” It is an 
upland rather than a mountain, rising toabout a 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, and dis- 
tinctly marked out from the neighbouring eminences 
by the two humps, or horns, which rise some sixty 
feet above and crown the summit. Between these 
“horns” there is a wide stretch of grass, a natural 
amphitheatre, in which a great multitude might 
easily gather within hearing of a single voice. 

It was up the lower slopes of this mountain that 
the Lord Jesus went on the day He returned from 
his tour, followed by an immense multitude “from 
Galilee, and from the Decapolis, and from Jerusalem, 
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and from Judea, and from beyond Jordan.” Gliding 
from among them as the night fell, separating Him- 
self, as it would seem, even from the Twelve, He 
retired into some solitary spot on the summit of 
the mountain, and continued all night in prayer 
unto God. 
- On ¢his night the Son of Man might well feel his 
need of a Divine Communion ; for, on the morrow, 
He was about to select the twelve men who were 
to be always with Him, to set them apart, not from 
the world only, but even from the general circle 
of his disciples, and formally to lay down the laws 
of that kingdom of which they were to be the am- 
bassadors and apostles. Accordingly, at early 
dawn, He called his disciples round Him, and chose 
from among them “twelve, that they should be 
with him, and that he might send them forth to 
preach.” They had been called to his disciple- 
ship before ; now they are called to the apostleship, 
—called to leave all that they had, in order that 
they might follow Him, and bear witness to Him. 
While He was thus calling and consecrating the 
Twelve, great multitudes had assembled on the 
mountain, longing to hear his voice and to see some 
mighty work. ‘‘Seeing the multitudes,” Jesus, fol- 
lowed by his disciples, came down from the horn, 
or peak, on which He stood, to the flat summit 
of the mountain,’ on which the people were gathered, 
and went among them, healing the diseases by which 
many of them were afflicted, and casting out the 
unclean spirits by which they were possessed, the 
whole multitude pressing on Him, und seeking to 


* “The level space” of which St. Luke speaks (vi. 17). 
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touch Him, because a healing virtue went out of 
Him. Then, when they were seated on the flower- 
strewn grass of this natural amphitheatre, and were 
bending on Him attentive and expectant eyes, He 
seems to have climbed a few steps above them, 
and to have sat down, in the attitude of one who 
was about to teach. The apostles flock round Him, 
and seat themselves nearest to Him, in the exercise 
of the right and privilege He had just conferred 
upon them. And then, “being set,” He “lifted up 
his eyes,’ which had probably been bent downward 
in inward prayer, and “opened his mouth,” —a 
phrase used to denote the gravity of the occasion, 
and the solemnity and authority with which He 
spoke. 

The Sermon dates itself—2z. ¢., it informs us at 
what season of the year it was preached. For as 
He spake, and to illustrate the lesson of tranquil 
rest in God, the Lord Jesus pointed the multitude 
to the lilies that clothed the grass with more than 
royal splendour, and to the birds — “the swifts” — 
that darted by, uttering their soft melodious wail; 
and the coming of the swifts and the opening of 
the lilies in the Galilean fields were signs that 
summer had begun. We may safely conclude, there- 
fore, that the warm fragrant winds of early summer 
were blowing, and that the land was decked in its 
most varied and richest beauty when, seated on 
some jutting rock on the level summit of Hattin, 
the Son of man preached this divine discourse. 

The occasion which prompted it helps us in many 
ways to the right interpretation of the Sermon. It 
was this. After He had opened his ministry in 
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Galilee, our Lord spent nearly a whole year in 
Jerusalem and its vicinity before He returned to 
the northern province and resumed his ministry 
among the peasants and boatmen with whom He 
had been familiar from childhood. We are told but 
little of his work in the metropolis during the time 
He sojourned in it, but we know that it issued in 
an open rupture with the rulers of the Jews—the 
priests and statesmen who, “ dressed in a little brief 
authority,” did in very deed play “such fantastic 
tricks before high Heaven as made the angels 
weep.” So soon as they had caught the real scope 
and purport of his mission, they “ persecuted Jesus, 
and sought to slay him.” 

Rejected in Judzea, He returned to Galilee. And 
here, at first, He won great favour with the common 
people. They heard Him gladly. They followed 
Him from place to place, that they might hear 
more of the gracious words that proceeded out of 
his mouth. His popularity and success were re- 
ported to the rulers in Jerusalem, who sent 
“doctors” into Galilee to collect materials for a 
charge against Him, and to “concert with the local 
Pharisees” how they might damage his reputation 
and lessen his influence with the friendly multitudes 
that followed Him. Finding Himself thus dogged 
and opposed, He set Himself to consolidate and 
organize his kingdom, to bind to his service those 
who were willing to risk all for his sake, and to 
give them leaders and guides. It was with this 
view that He chose the Twelve, who were to be 
always with Him, always learning that they might 
teach, and developed in them spiritual gifts and 
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powers which fitted them to co-operate with Him, 
and to carry on his work when He should be 
taken away. It was with this view also that He 
publicly and solemnly proclaimed to the multitude 
the laws of his kingdom, shewed them what manner 
of men they must become if they would be his 
disciples indeed, how pure and heavenly must be 
their spirit if they would enter the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Some formal and authoritative proclamation of 
the principles on which his kingdom was to be 
based was greatly needed. For even the friendly 
multitude had formed many erroneous conceptions 
of Him, and of the spiritual kingdom He came 
to set up. In common with their whole race— 
and, one may almost say, in common with the 
whole world—they were expecting the advent of a 
great Teacher and Deliverer, who should give men 
“nobler modes of life, with sweeter manners, purer 
laws,’ who should set up a veritable “kingdom of 
heaven” on the earth. They eagerly embraced the 
good news which Jesus proclaimed, that this king- 
dom of heaven was now at hand. They were even 
disposed to believe that He Himself was the 
promised Deliverer and Teacher. Some of them 
were fully persuaded that in Him they had found 
the Messiah, and had cheerfully left house and 
home that they might follow Him whithersoever 
He went, “being every one of them, however, 
big with Expectation from Him, that they should 
make their Fortunes in His service.” What most 
of all they needed was to be undeceived and 
instructed, to be stripped of the gross and erroneous 
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conceptions and hopes they had formed, and to be 
taught what they might really expect and hope for 
if they committed themselves to Him. And this 
most necessary instruction they received in the 
Sermon on the Mount, which they found to be a 
very Sermon oz the Mount, since they discovered 
that they must climb high above their former 
selves if they were to dwell in its pure and lofty 
atmosphere and to breathe its spirit. The very 
Beatitudes, with which the Sermon opens, sufficed 
to shew them how wrongly they had conceived of 
the Messianic kingdom, how utterly their thoughts 
and expectations must be changed and raised if they 
were to accept Yesws as the Christ, and his king- 
dom as the kingdom of God. They had been taught 
by their rabbis to believe that when the Christ 
came they would be enriched with inexhaustible 
wealth, the gold and silver of all nations flowing into 
Jerusalem; that they would riot in mirth and luxury; 
that they would be permitted to take an ample re- 
venge on all their enemies and to trample them 
under their feet. They believed that, instead of 
any longer earning a livelihood by the painful 
labours of a lawful vocation, they would be called 
to conquer and despoil the world; that, instead of 
shewing gentleness and compassion, they would be 
allowed to indulge the cruel and violent passions 
which wait on the sword: that, instead of paying 
tribute to Cesar, the Messiah would summon them 
to revolt and conquest, and to set the world aflame, 
to pursue to the uttermost all that stood in their 
way, “without any thought of forgiving the injuries 
or patiently bearing the losses they had sustained 
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from their enemies.” In short, nothing could be 
more opposed to the spirit and laws of Jesus the 
Saviour than the Messianic conceptions and hopes 
which they had been led to frame. It was to cor- 
rect these misconceptions that the Beatitudes were 
uttered. Over against their expectation of un- 
bounded wealth, and in rebuke of their covetous 
and ambitious spirit, Christ set his blessing on 
poverty and poverty of spirit. Over against their 
hope of an unstinted sensual mirth and enjoyment, 
He set his blessing on those who mourn. Over 
against their thirst for a fierce exterminating revenge 
on their enemies, He set his blessing on the meek. 
Over against their lust of conquest and spoliation 
and plunder, He set his blessing on righteousness 
and equity. Over against their spirit of hard unre- 
lenting cruelty with which, as they conceived, their 
conquests were to be pursued, He set his blessing 
on the merciful and compassionate. Over against 
their hope of an unbridled indulgence of the lusts of 
the flesh, He set his blessing on purity of heart. 
Over against their eager anticipation of successful 
insurrection and revolt, He set his blessing on the 
lovers and makers of peace. Over against their 
design to pursue their enemies to the uttermost, He 
set his blessing on those who, so far from inflicting, 
patiently endure loss and wrong and _ persecution. 
Obviously, it entered into our Lord’s design in utter- 
ing the whole series of Beatitudes, although it by 
no means exhausted his design, to correct the mis- 
conceptions of the Jewish multitude He addressed, 
to warn them against the evil dispositions they che- 
rished and hoped to indulge in the very name of 
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Religion, and to shew them what manner of men 
ey must become if they would acknowledge Him 
for their Lord and be enrolled among the subjects of 
his kingdom. In fine, so soon as we apprehend the 
occasion which prompted the Discourse, we get 
a new insight into its meaning throughout, just 
as, when we know at what season and amid what 
scenes it was delivered, we find a new beauty in 
many of its illustrations. 

So much, then, for the scene, the time, and the 
occasion of the Sermon. It was preached in the 
green and sheltered amphitheatre on the summit of 
Hattin, what time the grass was bright with flowers 
and the air musical with the notes of birds; and it 
was designed to shew the multitudes what were the 
principles and laws of the kingdom they were 
minded to enter. 


The main theme and ¢he argument of the Sermon 
are not so easily determined as the conditions under 
which it was delivered; and even so great an 
expositor as Calvin has affirmed that it is not a 
sermon at all, but a collection of ethical maxims 
uttered by our Lord at different times in the course 
of his ministry, and arranged in one discourse by 
the evangelist Matthew. That theory, however, 
finds little support from the scholars of the present 
age ; and, indeed, it never deserved so much as it 
once met. Zhey are pretty well agreed that the 
Sermon on the Mount is a veritable sermon; 
though some of them maintain that St. Matthew 
has only presented the outlines of it. And, I sup- 
pose, the popular conception of the Sermon is that, 
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whether St. Matthew collected into one discourse the 
moral sayings uttered at various times, or whether he 
cared only to preserve the outlines of a discourse 
actually uttered on the horns of Hattin, what he 
really gives us is a series of weighty but disjointed 
utterances, without order or method, or logical con- 
nection. To most readers of the New Testament, 
I apprehend, the noble sayings which compose this 
Sermon have even less connection than the beads 
of a necklace, however valuable each may be in 
itself ; for the beads are at least strung on a single 
cord, and do not merely touch each other on the 
outside. 

Those who have entertained this conception of - 
the Sermon on the Mount cannot get rid of it too 
soon or too completely. We shall never understand 
or appreciate the Sermon as we may and ought until 
we perceive that it has an organic and vital unity, 
until we see what the order and method of it are, 
and can link on thought to thought and verse to 
verse. Nor is it so difficult as it may seem to trace 
out the theme which gives unity and force to the 
whole discourse; for, when once the clue is put into 
our hands, we can only wonder that we should ever 
have missed our way. 

It will help us to seize and to retain the clue if 
we bear well in mind that in this Sermon our Lord 
gave his first formal and public deliverance of the 
great body of truths He came to teach, of the moral 
laws and principles which He regarded it as his 
special mission to establish, and if we ask ourselves 
what we should expect to hear from Him on an 
occasion so solemn, and pregnant, and :nomentous. 
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What was his mission, then? His mission was 
to establish “the kingdom of heaven” upon the 
earth. Should we not expect, then, to hear from 
Him a formal and complete statement of the laws 
and principles by which that kingdom was ruled, 
and by a willing obedience to which men might 
enter it? But there was already a divine kingdom 
on the earth, or what claimed to be a divine king- 
dom, in the Hebrew Commonwealth and in the Law 
that came by Moses. Should we not, then, expect 
to hear how the new form of this kingdom was 
related to the old, and in what the new was better 
than the old which it came to supersede? Well, 
this is precisely what Christ gives us in the Sermon 
on the Mount. He meets our natural expectations : 
He does lay down the laws and principles of the 
kingdom of heaven; He does shew how the new 
form of that kingdom which He came to set up 
was related to the old Jewish form, and in what 
respects it excelled and surpassed it. And here 
we have the only clue we require to the true method 
and connection of this sublime Discourse. 

But we may put the case in another and a still 
more helpful form, because a form which recalls 
many of the most memorable and impressive sayings 
of the Sermon. The Mosaic law was given to re- 
veal the righteousness of God, and to induce men 
to make that righteousness their own. The He- 
brews were called to a special communion and a 
special relation to Him, that they might become 
both a righteous people and a model and pattern 
of righteousness to all the earth. In like manner, as 
St. Paul affirms, Christ came to reveal the righteous- 
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ness of God, in order that we might submit to it 
instead of any longer going about to establish a 
righteousness of our own.* That is to say, He 
came to disclose the right and kind will of God, 
and in disclosing this will to put before men an 
ideal of life at once higher than any they had known 
before, and, in much, contradictory to the ideals 
they had hitherto cherished. He came to teach 
that to live in love was better than to strive for su- 
premacy, that to be poor in spirit was better than 
to be rich in goods, that to be wise was better than 
to be powerful, that to be good was better than to 
be wise, that to bear pain was better than to inflict 
it, that to serve others was at once better than to 
rule them and the only true way of ruling them, that 
to overcome evil with good was better than to return 
blow for blow and curse for curse : and this was an 
ideal which, while it transcended, also contradicted 
the ideal of life that ruled the heathen world. He 
came, moreover, to teach that obedience is better 
than sacrifice, that an inward faith is better than 
an outward service, that a secret and modest good- 
ness is better than a scrupulous and ostentatious 
observance of religious rule; in brief, that charity 
is the end of the commandment and the fulfilling 
of the law: and this was an ideal which at once 
transcended and contradicted the Hebrew ideal of 
life. 

Now, as Christ came to reveal the righteous- 
ness of God, should we not expect to hear from Him 
in what that righteousness consisted? As He came 
to reverse and surpass the conceptions of righteous- 
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ness which men then held to be the highest and 


best, should we not expect to hear from Him how J 


his righteousness stood related to these former con- 
ceptions and ideals, and in what respects it excelled 
them? Well, but this again is the true clue to the 
meaning and connection of his Discourse. He 
meets our expectations. He shews us both what 
the new righteousness is and in what, if we take 
Him for our Teacher and Lord, our righteousness 
must exceed not only that of the heathen and the 
publican but also that of the Pharisees and Scribes. 

Let us take this clue in our hands, then, and 
follow it through the Sermon. Unless I much mis- 
take, it will guide us safely from end to end. 

The Sermon opens with “the Beatitudes.” And 
here, in eight matchless sentences, Christ claims as 
his own the poor in spirit, those who mourn for sin, 
the meek, those who yearn for righteousness, the 
merciful, the pure in heart, the pacific, and those 
who suffer for righteousness’ sake. 7hese are the 
qualities and virtues He singles out for the special 
approbation of Heaven. The new righteousness, 
that which men are to seek, and seek first, is not 
wealth, nor high estate, nor courage, nor political 
power, nor culture, nor wisdom, nor an exact ob- 
servance of maxims and rites, but humility, peni- 
tence, meekness, compassion, purity, peacefulness, 
patience—virtues, in short, which men had hereto- 
fore hardly regarded as virtues, and still less as the 
highest virtues. He then shews his disciples how 
great their blessedness will be, how healthy their 
influence, how fruitful their service, if they possess 
themselves of the new righteousness; they will be 
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as the salt of a corrupted world, the light of a 
darkened world, and will win men, by their good 
deeds, to glorify their Father in heaven. 

But all this was so new and surprising, so much 
in advance of the current conceptions of what was 
right and good and fair, that, lest men should sup- 
pose He asked them to break with the past and 
with all that was good in it and best, the Lord Jesus 
proceeds to shew both that his righteousness is a 
development, a fulfilment, of the highest law yet 
given to man, that He has come not to destroy but 
to complete and perfect it; and that the new 
righteousness is better than the old, because it fulfils 
and completes it, because it is so much more search- 
ing and inward and spiritual. He has not come to 
take away a single jot or tittle from the law, to 
break, or to teach men to break, even the least of its 
commandments; and yet, if they would enter the 
kingdom of heaven, their righteousness must exceed 
that of the most punctilious observers of the old law. 
To make this clear He contrasts the new righteous- 
ness with the old, the Gospel with the Law, in five 
cardinal points of the moral code: in the law of 
murder, the law of adultery, the law of oaths, the 
law of retaliation, and the law of charity. As He 
knew that out of the heart are the issues of life, He 
carried the Divine law zxward, and gave it authority 
over the thoughts and passions of the soul. He 
sought to purify and sweeten human conduct by 
sweetening and purifying its source. The law had 
been content, in the ruder stages of society, to 
forbid the murder which springs from anger; but 
He forbids the anger from which it springs, affirm- 
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ing that whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer, 
although his hatred should not express itself in any 
overt act. The law had forbidden the act of lust; 
He condemns the adultery of the eye and of the 
heart. The law, restraining the natural inconstancy 
of passion, had forbidden men to put away their 
wives save by a public and legal act; He makes it 
criminal to divorce a wife save for the one crime 
which proves her to have already separated herself 
from her husband. The law had forbidden the vio- 
lation of oaths; He teaches men to cultivate the 
sincerity which renders oaths unnecessary, affirming 
not that they are evil in themselves indeed, but that 
they come of that which is evil, of the insincerity 
and untrustworthiness into which men have fallen. 
The law, because of the weakness of those who had 
received it, had permitted retaliation; He bids us, 
instead of requiting evil with evil, to overcome evil 
with good.. The law had enjoined men to love 
their friends only; He enjoins us to love our very 
enemies, that so we may become perfect, even as 
our Father who is in heaven is perfect. In each 
case He shews that his new righteousness is simply 
ail extension, a development, of the old; and that, 
simply because it is a development, a fulfilment, it 
must be better than the old. 

So that, in the first section of his Sermon 
(Chap. v.) He takes the righteousness of the king- 
dom of heaven for his theme, and shews us both 
what it is in itself, and how it transcends the 
righteousness which is of the law: in verses 1-16 He 
teaches us what it is in itself, what virtues it in- 
culcates and demands; and, in the rest of the 
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Chapter, he proves that, in five main respects, it 
transcends the older righteousness. 

In the next section of the Sermon (Chap. vi.) He 
pursues precisely the same theme in the very same 
method; though now his Discourse takes even a 
more practical and familiar tone. In verses 1-18, 
He shews that in the daily duties, in the ritual of 
religion, no less than in its moral code, the new 
righteousness is better than the old: that it is 
better in almsgiving, better in prayer, better in 
fasting; and better very mainly because it is un- 
ostentatious, simple, modest; because it “does its 
righteousness”’ unto God, and not to be seen of — 
men: while, in verses 16-34, He shews what this 
new righteousness is in itself,—bidding men take 
in the whole round of their daily life the same 
simple, unostentatious, unselfish, and unworldly tone 
which He had enjoined them to take when they 
worshipped God, and thus to make their whole life 
worshipful. They are to lay up treasure in heaven 
rather than on earth; they are to keep a single eye 
that they may walk in light; they are not to attempt 
an impossible combination of the service of Mam- 
mon with the service of God; they are to replace 
an anxious care for the morrow with a cordial trust 
in Him who clothes the lilies of the field and feeds 
the fowl of the air. In the worship of the Sanc- 
tuary and in the daily worship of an obedient and 
heavenly life they are to transcend the current con- 
ceptions of righteousness ; their lives are to be as 
much better than those of the Pharisees as their 
thoughts are to be higher than the teaching of the 
Scribes. 
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In the final section of the Sermon (Chap. vii.) the 
same strain of thought is continued and carried to a 
noble close. Our Lord still has the new and the old 
righteousness in his mind, and runs a tacit compari- 
son between them. The Scribes and Pharisees were 
nothing if not critical and censorious; but we, if we 
would have and shew the true righteousness, are not 
to judge our neighbours, not to pluck at motes in 
their eyes while some monstrous beam is projecting 
from our own. They were ostentatious, doing their 
good deeds to be seen of men; but we are not to 
parade our religious principles and emotions, lest we 
profane that which is holy and vulgarize that which 
is select and precious—casting that which should be 
sacred to God before the dogs and pearls before 
swine (verses 1-6). But, as it is very hard to sub- 
due the censoriousness and vanity which are native 
to us, our Lord bids us pray for Divine help in 
our great task, and assures us that, if we ask, we 
shall have, that if we seek, we shall find (verses 
7-11). 

In the Golden Rule (verse 12), He sums up our 
whole duty to man, bidding us do to others “all 
things whatsoever” we would that they should do 
to us; and assuring us that, if we thus replace our 
natural selfishness with charity, we shall rise into a 
righteousness which will be the fulfilment of what- 
ever either the law or the prophets have enjoined. 
A golden rule indeed; no doubt obedience to it 
would bring in the golden age: but it is as hard 
to obey as it is easy to repeat. To obey it is like 
pushing through a strait gate and walking in a 
narrow path; whereas to follow the promptings of 
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our native selfishness is like passing through a wide 
gate and walking in a broad way, with many com- 
panions at our side. Christ exhorts us to prefer the 
strait gate and narrow path of charity, since this 
leads to the lofty halls and ample spaces of eternal 
life ; while the way of selfishness, though the en- 
trance to it be spacious and the path easy for a time, 
can only land us in the dark and crowded pit of 
perdition (verses 13, 14). 

He is urgent with us that we make a right choice, 
for a special danger attends the act of choice. False 
prophets hang about the gates to beguile us into a 
wrong choice, to betray us to our harm; to put a_ 
noble seeming of manliness and independence on self- 
will and self-indulgence, and a mean appearance of 
weakness and cowardice on the righteousness which 
springs from love. Against these misguided and mis- 
leading prophets, who hide a wolf’s heart under their 
fleece, we must be on our guard (verses 15-23). 

And so we reach the close of the Sermon in the 
impressive parable on Profession and Obedience, in 
which the issues of the old and the new righteous- 
ness are set forth. The righteousness of the Scribes 
and Pharisees was a righteousness of the word and 
the mouth, of publicity and parade; the righteous- 
ness of Christ is to be a righteousness in deed and in 
reality. Their righteousness was built on the sand 
of profession; his, on the rock of obedience. Sand 
may be a good foundation where there are no tides, 
no torrents, no storms; and talk might serve our 
turn did we not live in a world of realities: but the 
world is very real, with real and perilous storms of 
change in it. To build on sand is, therefore, to lose 
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our labour; we can be secure against all tides and 
storms only as we build on the solid rock. 

A more detailed and elaborate examination of the 
movement of thought in this incomparable Discourse 
would have greatly strengthened our argument; but 
even this brief and meagre outline of it may suffice 
to shew that the Sermon on the Mount is a true 
sermon, quick with a vital and organic unity, and not 
a mere collection of detached and unconnected 
maxims. Its sole and ruling theme is /zghteousness 
—the righteousness which Christ came to reveal, 
and the superiority of this new Christian righteous- 
ness over that of the law which He came both to 
fulfil and to abolish by fulfilling it. And when once 
we grasp this theme, we may easily trace it through 
its modulations, and see how it moulds and inspires 
the whole Discourse. CARPUS. 


THE PARABLE OF THE PLOUGHMAN AND THE 
THRESHER. 


ISAIAH XXVIll. 23-29. 


Tue Jehovah of the Old Testament too commonly 
shapes Himself to us as an austere and jealous God, 
who visits the iniquities of the fathers upon their 
children even to the third and fourth generation. 
That this is one aspect of his character, and that He 
is placed before us in this aspect by the Scriptures 
themselves, is beyond question, But it is not the 
only aspect of his character, nor is it the only aspect 
in which He is presented to us. And as there is 
no more fruitful source of misapprehension. than 
taking a part for the whole, so we never misappre- 
hend God more grossly than when we infer his 
whole character from a single aspect of it, and that 
not the largest, not the ruling aspect. The Hebrew 
Scriptures do, unquestionably, affirm that God 
afflicts men for their sins, that He is angry with them 
every day; but they also affirm that in the midst of 
wrath He remembers mercy, and that the very 
punishments of sin are designed to redeem men 
from their sins. Open these Scriptures where we 
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will—in the Law, in the Prophets, in the Psalms,— 
and wherever we find a denunciation of judgment, 
there we are also taught that behind the dark clouds 
of judgment there smiles a heaven of redeeming 
love; and the most exquisite and familiar passages 
of the Old Testament are precisely those in which 
the saving mercy of God is depicted as shining 
through those clouds. As we study its pages we 
are more and more profoundly convinced that 
Jehovah both is, and ts not, an austere and jealous 
God; that He does visit men for their iniquities, 
but that the punishments He inflicts are intended 
for correction, and not for destruction. His wrath 
is as truly a saving wrath as his love is a saving 
love. 

This double aspect of his character, as Judge and 
Redeemer, as judging that He may redeem, is set 
forth by the prophet Isaiah in a parable which is 
not familiar to most readers of the Bible, I think, 
although it deserves to be familiar, since it expresses 
the merciful and redeeming purpose of the Divine 
judgments in a simple, yet beautiful and impressive, 
form. The parable is not easy to translate, or so to 
translate as to convey the Hebrew thoughts in good 
English idioms; but the following translation will 
suffice, perhaps, to convey the meaning, if not the 
beauty, of the Original : 

23. Give ye ear, and hear my voice; 
Attend, and hearken unto my speech. 
24. Does the ploughman a/ways plough? 
For sowing he lays open and harrows his ground. 
25. When he hath levelled the surface thereof, 
Doth he not scatter the dill, 


And strew the cummin, 
And set the wheat in rows, 
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The barley in the place marked out for it, 
And the spelt along the edge of the field? 
26. For his God teacheth him to act with discretion : 
He instructeth him. 


27. For the dill is not threshed with a sledge, 
Nor is the wheel of the wain rolled over the cummin ; 
But the dill is beaten out with a switch,. 
And the cummin with a flail. 
28. Bread-corn must be bruised’; 
But he will not go on threshing it for ever, 
Nor (for ever) vex it with the wheel of his wain,, 
Nor crush it under the hoofs of his horses. 

29. This also cometh from the Lord of hosts, 

Who giveth (him) a marvellous sagacity and high. 
understanding. 

(1.) The general drift of the Parable is obvious. 
The husbandman does not for ever vex and wound 
the tender bosom. of the earth with the keen edge 
of the ploughshare or the sharp. teeth of the har- 
row. He ploughs. only that he may sow; he har- 
rows the ground only that he may produce a level 
and unclodded surface on which to cast his seeds. 
And when he sows, he gives to every seed its appro- 
priate place and usage. He scatters the dill* and 
strews the cummin? broadcast; but the wheat he 
sets, according to the Oriental fashion, in long rows, 
and the barley in a place specially marked out for it, 
so marked as to exclude the borders of the field: 
and here, along the edges of the field, where it is 
most likely to be bitten or trampled by passing 
beasts, he sows the less valuable spelt. In short, 


he ploughs and harrows only that he may sow and 


I The black cummin. 

2 The cummin is an umbelliferous plant, with leaves like those of 
fennel, and aromatic seeds resembling those of the poppy, which 
were used both as a condiment and a medicine. 

3 The ‘ shorn corn,’ or ‘hairless corn,—so called from its shorn and 
smooth appearance, its beardlessness. 
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plant; and when sowing-time has come, he deals 
with every seed after its kind, giving it its appro- 
priate place and treatment. And this he does 
because God has given him discretion, and has 
taught him by experience how to handle the soil 
and the seeds so as to produce the most abundant 
results. Is God, then, less wise than the husband- 
man whom He has taught? 

So, again, when the harvest is gathered in, the 
wise husbandman still varies and adapts his 
means to his end. When he would thresh out the 
light aromatic seeds of the black and the grey 
cummin, he does not crush them under the heavy 
rollers of the threshing-sledge;* nor does he drive 
the ponderous and serrated wheels of the threshing- 
waggon over them, but he strikes them lightly with 
a switch or other slender flail. ‘“ Bread-corn,” indeed, 
“must be bruised ;” but even when the sledge, or 
the waggon, is driven over it, to separate the grain 
from the chaff, or when the horses are led to and 
fro on the threshing-floor, to tread out the grain 
with their feet, the discreet husbandman takes care 
that the process is not prolonged until the grain 
itself is crushed. He does not go on threshing “for 
ever;” his single aim is to separate the chaff from 
the wheat, to save as much of the grain as he 
can, and to save it in the best condition he can, 
that it may be gathered into his garner. And he 
thus varies his modes of treatment, and adapts them 
to the several kinds of seeds, because God has 
given him sagacity and wisdom. Will God, then, 


* Heavy wooden rollers in which sharp stones were inserted, to split 
and bruise the husks and to liberate the corn. 
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who gave the husbandman this sagacity, be less 
observant of time and measure? Will He crush 
and waste the precious grain of his threshing-floor ? 
(2.) The general drift of the Parable is obvious 
enough. Nor is the historical application of it difficult 
to recover. The prophet Isaiah fell on evil times. 
He had to warn and admonish the chosen nation at a 
period in which they were utterly corrupt, when the 
judges took bribes and the priests mocked at the 
word of the Lord, and the very prophets saw “lying 
visions,” or pretended to see them, and the people 
had made a covenant with Death and Hades. He 
had to threaten them with disaster on disaster,— 
with the horrors of famine, of civil war, of foreign 
invasion, of captivity ina strange land. So corrupt 
were they, however, that they made a jest of him 
for his fidelity to their King and God. In their 
drunken carousals the priests and prophets mimicked 
and burlesqued the simplicity and directness of his 
speech, and turned his warnings into a theme for 
laughter and derision. But even in this godless and 
scoffing age there was a “remnant,” faithful among 
the faithless, who were true to God and to the word 
which He sent by the Prophet. Were they to be 
consumed in the fire of the Divine indignation 
against the popular sins? Or, if they were preserved, 
were they to stand by, and see the elect nation 
destroyed out of its place? Was there no hope 
for them? none even for the nation at large? 
There was hope; and that they might see it and 
be sustained by it in the cloudy and dark day of 
judgment, Isaiah discloses to them, in his parable, 


t Isaiah xxviii. 9-11, in the Original. 
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the secret of the Divine administration,—viz., that 
judgment is mercy, and that it prepares the way for 
a mercy more open and full than itself. Israel is 
Jehovah’s field. When it is overrun with weeds, it 
must be ploughed up ; and when it is ploughed, the 
clods must be broken and levelled by the harrow. 
But will the Divine Husbandman be always plough- 
ing? Has He no end beyond that? He ploughs 
only that He may sow. He afflicts the sinful only 
that He may cleanse them from their sins and make 
them fruitful in all goodness. Zzzs is Isaiah’s mes- 
sage concerning the bulk of the nation. Corrupt 
and degraded as they are, God will not abandon 
them to their corruptions; He will chasten and 
redeem them by judgments keen and searching as 
the ploughshare: the calamities which are coming 
upon them are designed to correct them, to recover 
them, to make them fruitful in good works. 

But the Prophet has a message to the faithful 
Remnant, as well as to the nation at large. And 
to them his message is, that even the good grain 
must be threshed, that even those who are faithful 
to Jehovah must share in the judgments which are 
about to fall on the entire nation. They cannot be 
exempted from the misery of the time; they must 
suffer, as for their own sins, so also for the sins of 
their neighbours. But this is their comfort, that the 
Divine Husbandman measures out his strokes with 
wisdom and grace. He does not thresh the more 
tender plants with the heavy sledge or the heavier 
waggon. And even the strongest plants will not be 
crushed beneath the ponderous wheels, or torn to 
pieces by the sharp edges, or destroyed beneath the 
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trampling hoofs. Not a single grain of any good 
herb will be lost, or crushed, er burned up with the 
chaff and the straw. God is but separating that 
which is good in those whom He loves from that 
which is evil and imperfect in them; and, even in 
this process of separation, He will not lay upon 
them more than they are able to bear. Their weep- 
ing will be but for a night; joy will come in the 
morning : the day of vengeance will usher in the 
acceptable year of the Lord. Terrible as the judg- 
ment may be, it is sent in mercy,—sent both to 
redeem the sinful and to make them perfect who 
stay their souls on God. 

(3.) So that, in this Parable, the mystery of the ~ 
Divine Providence is laid open, its secret disclosed. 
All ploughing 1 for sowing; all threshing 1s i- 
tended for the preservation of the grain. When 
God chastens us, it is not because He means to 
destroy us, but because He has set his heart on 
saving us, because He has appointed us to life, and 
not to death. 

Nor are the ordinances and chastenings of his 
Providence arbitrary and without discrimination. 
He employs various methods, sends “ sorrows of all 
sorts and sizes,” that He may adapt Himself to 
every man’s needs, and to all our varieties of place, 
time, and circumstance. Just as the husbandman 
varies his treatment of the soil, and allots to each 
kind of seed a soil and place suitable to its kind; 
just as, after the harvest has been gathered in, he 
employs only such instruments as are best adapted 
for separating the different kinds of grain from the 
straw and the chaff: so, with like wisdom and dis- 
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cretion, God deals with us, assigning to each of us 
our proper station and lot, and, when we sin 
against Him, adapting his judgments to our several 
needs. The sorrows, losses, bereavements which 
befall us are but as the sharp edge of the share or 
the keen teeth of the harrow, and are intended to 
prepare us to receive the good seed and to bring 
forth much fruit. Or, again, they are like the stroke 
of the flail, or the keen pressure of the sledge, or the 
ponderous oppression of the waggon-wheel, or the 
swift rattle of the horses’ hoofs ; and are designed to 
separate the chaff from the grain, the worthless from 
the worthy, the evil from the good in us, that we 
may be made meet for the garner of God. 

“Cure sin, and you cure sorrow,” say the reason 
and conscience of the World: and the sorrow comes 
that the sin may be cured, adds the Prophet; the 
very miseries that spring from evil are intended to 
eradicate the evil from which they spring. The 
weeds call for the plough ; and the plough comes at 
their call: but it comes, and cuts up the weeds and 
the ground in which they have taken root, only that 
the seeds of wholesome herbs and herbs of grace 
may be sown in the furrows. The chaff calls for the 
flail; and the flail is sent, but sent only to beat out 
the nourishing grain. 

It was in the strength of this sublime conception 
of the ministry of pain and sorrow that the Hebrew 
prophets met the terrible miseries they were called 
to endure and behold. Would that this conception 
were as assured, and as familiar, to us as it was to 
them! For, sooner or later, we all have to endure 
sorrows which rend our hearts as the ploughshare 
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rends the ground, or which bruise our hearts as the 
flail bruises the corn. And even when our hearts 
are torn and bruised by no sorrows of our own, we 
have to look on, as best we may, while our neigh- 
bours and friends are torn and bruised by pangs 
which we are powerless to heal. Often men suffer 
for their sins who, nevertheless, have much in them 
that is good and of good promise: and how can we 
but grieve for them ? how can our grief but be bitter 
and hopeless unless we believe that God is plough- 
ing up their hearts in order that He may give them 
fertility again, and cast the seed of the kingdom into 
the furrows? Often the innocent and godly suffer ; 
at times they are afflicted with keen and long-drawn 
miseries which it almost maddens us to witness. 
How can we but grieve for them? how can we but 
burn with an impotent anger and resentment, unless 
we believe that God is either purging them that 
they may bring forth more fruit, or that He is sepa- 
rating the grain from the straw in order that He 
may gather the grain into his garner,—in the last 
resort, disengaging the soul from the weak hindering 
flesh, that our friends may dwell with Him amid the 
sanctities of an everlasting peace ? 

There is no comfort, or no sufficient comfort, for 
us under the changes, sorrows, and separations of 
this mortal life, apart from the conviction that God 
is seeking, by these, to make us fruitful, and to make 
the world fruitful, in all virtue and holiness. But if 
we may fold this conviction to our hearts, as we 
may ; if we may conceive of God as a Divine Hus- 
bandman who ploughs only that He may sow, and 
threshes only that He may gather the ripe grain 
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into his storehouse, then the painful mystery of 
Providence is no longer painful to us, no longer a 
mystery even: and we, like the holy Apostle, shall 
know both how to be full and how to be hungry, 
how to abound and how to suffer need; how to be 
poor, yet make many rich; sorrowful, yet always 
rejoicing; chastened, yet not broken down; dying, 
yet, behold, we live. S 1COxe 


PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT. 
ISAIAH XXVIll. 7-13. 


As few passages of Scripture are oftener quoted 
than the tenth verse of this Chapter, it is, to say the 
least of it, wzfortunate that it should be misquoted 
almost as often as it is quoted. Still more unfortu- 
nately, it is commonly used in a sense the very 
opposite to that in which it was originally em- 
ployed. It is commonly taken as a grave descrip- 
tion of the abundance and variety of the means of 
grace which God has vouchsafed to the Church; 
whereas it is, really, a drunken sneer at the poverty 
and simplicity of the means vouchsafed to the 
Church of Isaiah’s time. How often have we been 
urged, in sermons, to admire the grace of God who, 
in condescension to our needs, has spoken to us at 
sundry times in divers manners—giving us ‘ precept 
on precept, precept on precept, line on line, line on 
line, a little here, and a little there!’ How often 
have we heard.good men, in their prayers, thank 
God that He had thus graciously condescended to 
our infirmity, repeating one and the same truth, in 
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many different forms, again and again—giving us 
‘precept on precept, precept on precept, line on line, 
line on line, here a little, and there a little!’ And 
yet, if those who have so often quoted the verse in 
this sense had but read the words which precede 
and follow it, they surely would have seen reason 
to doubt whether they had grasped its true meaning. 
Even in our Authorized Version, which in this 
Chapter is unusually weak and defective, there are 
indications which might well have made them pause 
before concluding the verse to be a serious descrip- 
tion of the mode in which God has revealed his 
will to men; there are many indications that it was 
originally a jest, or satire, on Isaiah’s mode of utter- 
ing the Divine message. And no sooner do we 
turn to the Original, and study it, than the case 
becomes clear; we see that, beyond a doubt, we 
not only have here a jibe at Isaiah from the lips of 
drunken men, but that the verse is so constructed 
as to imitate their thickened and difficult pronuncia- 
tion. 

The story of the verse, briefly told, is as follows. 
Isaiah uttered the prophecies contained in Chapters 
XXViil.-xxxiii. during the early years of the reign of 
king Hezekiah. The Hebrew people had then, 
for some years, been under the yoke of Assyria. 
That yoke had grown intolerable to them; they 
were intent on throwing it off. Now there was no 
truer patriot in the land, no more hearty friend of 
liberty, than the Prophet. But he saw there was no 
hope of ordered freedom anda settled peace while 
the people remained godless and corrupt.. He coun- 
selled them, therefore, to wait—to strengthen them- 
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selves in piety, in an unselfish devotion to the public 
welfare, and in the practice of private virtue, until, 
God being on their side, they were able to break 
the power of Assyria, and to assert their own inde- 
pendence. The counsel was unwelcome to the 
‘sinful people.’ They had no mind for a private 
and public reformation; nor were they disposed to 
wait before they struck a blow for freedom. They 
were fain to try policy and statecraft before they 
fell back on the dismal alternative of virtue and 
godliness. What if they were to call Egypt to 
their help against Assyria, to pit the one great 
military tyranny of the time against the other? 
Might they not thus work out their salvation ? 

‘No, said Isaiah in the name of God, ‘your 
salvation will not be from men,’ and set his face like 
a flint against the Egyptian alliance. But there 
were not wanting other counsellors who could speak 
in a more popular strain. There were plenty of 
priests in Jerusalem, plenty of prophets even, 
who, as they shared the popular vices, were willing 
to pander to the popular whim or passion. And 
these priests, in their smirched ephods, these pro- 
phets, ‘wearing a hairy garment to deceive,’ were 
all for policy rather than for piety; they gave back 
the popular wish in the swelling periods of their 
inflated rhetoric—advocating the alliance with Egypt, 
and denouncing the counsel of Isaiah as base and 
unpatriotic. 

In their private intercourse with each other, more- 
over, when, as Isaiah tells us, they ‘were swallowed up 
of wine, and went altogether ‘ out of the way through 
strong drink,’ insomuch that their tables were ‘ full 
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of filthy vomit ;’ in their shameless carousals the 
false priests and the prophets who backed them 
with ‘lying visions’ made themselves great sport 
in jeering at Isaiah, in ridiculing the one prophet 
who cared more for the weliare of the people than 
for their applause, and loved the service of God 
more than the pleasures of the senses. They 
mocked at his incorrigible simplicity. They mi- 
micked and burlesqued his manner of speech. 
‘Whom would 4e teach knowledge ?’ they cried; 
‘and to whom would he make a message in- 
telligible 2? To weanlings from the milk, just with- 
drawn from the breast?’ To them he seemed an 
intolerable moralist, for ever schooling them as if 
they were babes and needed the mere milk of 
instruction, not strong men capable of digesting 
meat. ‘ With him,’ they said, ‘it is always “precept 
on precept, precept on precept, line on line, line on 
line, here a little, and there a little.”’ Or, as we may 
perhaps better translate their words, they said, 
‘With him it is always “bid and bid, bid and bid, 
for-bid and for-bid, for-bid and for-bid, a lit-tle bit 
here, a lit-tle bit there.”’ 

The words, indeed, may be translated in many 
ways; for, in the Original, they are more like the 
babble of drunken men than sober and intelligible 
speech. At the same time, although the words 
manifestly imply the condition of those who uttered 
them, they were evidently designed as a burlesque 
imitation of the great simplicity of speech which 
Isaiah used. Monosyllable is heaped on mono- 
syllable; and, no doubt, the speakers tipsily adopted 
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and weanlings. Using the Hebrew words of the 
verse, one of these shameless roysterers would say : 
“ Tsav la-tsav, tsav la-tsav; hav la-kav, kav la-kav; 
seeir sham, zeetr sham; that is how that simpleton 
Isaiah speaks.” And then, doubtless, a drunken 
laugh would go round the table, and half-a-dozen of 
them would be saying their Zsav la-tsav, tsav la-tsav 
at once. 

What really angered these burly scorners was 
that the Prophet treated them as though they were 
children only just weaned, and not as masters in 
Israel, giving them the most elementary instruction 
in the simplest words—words of one syllable, as 
they put it. Just as the philosophers of Athens 
called St. Paula o7reppordyos,—z.e., ‘a collector of seeds,’ 
a dealer in unconsidered trifles, so these false priests 
and prophets derided Isaiah as for ever vexing them 
with petty and interminable chidings. They were 
weary of hearing him repeat the first rudiments of 
morality, and apply them to the sins and needs of 
the time. How dared he tutor them who were 
themselves teachers! How dared he treat them 
as babes who were grown men, distinguished men, 
the foremost men and statesmen of the empire! 
A pretty figure Ze made too! No one listened to 
him, or hardly any one. It was ¢hety advice which 
which was taken, not As; their policy which was 
followed, not his. And yet he dared come to them 
day after day with the same simple message, the 
same trite moralities, the same dismal warnings and 
rebukes ! 

It is easy to imagine how these proud prosperous 
men would lisp out their drunken sneers over their 
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wine at the solitary unsuccessful Prophet, and think 
it an infinite good jest to make him, and his 
message, and the very manner in which he uttered 
it, a theme of mockery and contempt. Nor is it 
difficult to imagine the heat of righteous indignation 
with which he would turn on these blind guides, 
who were only too surely leading their blind fol- 
lowers into the ditch, and forewarn them that the 
retribution they had provoked by their sins would 
speedily overtake them. In effect he said to them : 
‘You mock at the simple Divine words I have 
been moved to speak, and lisp out your base and 
drunken imitations of them, — you, who should 
be the first to welcome and enforce the word of 
God. Know, then, that God will punish your sin by 
a people of lisping lips and an alien tongue. He has 
taught you, by the words you deride, where you 
might find rest and freedom, how you might give 
peace to the people who are weary of war and its 
calamities; but you would not hearken and do. 
The word of the Lord has become to youa mere 
“bid and bid, forbid and forbid,” at which you jest. 
Know, then, that that Word, which might have been 
a light to your path, shall blaze up into a consuming 
fire. You jeer at it as an endless series of petty 
injunctions, and therefore it shall inflict on you an 
endless series of intolerable calamities. In the very 
teeth of that Word, you are about to strike a blow 
for freedom,—seeking it in your own way, not in 
God’s way; and as a reward and consequence of 
your disobedience, the Word, that might have given 
you freedom and a stable security and peace, shall ° 
become a stone on which you shall fall and be 
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broken, a net in which you shall be taken and 
bound, a trap in which you shall be caught and 
imprisoned.” 

The prediction was fulfilled. The fierce As- 
syrians, when they heard that the Hebrews had allied © 
themselves with Egypt, once more swept through 
the land. The very men who had lisped their 
scornful imitations of Isaiah’s words, who had 
affected to think that he used the broken and 
imperfect dialect which mothers employ to their 
babes, were destroyed or taken captive by the 
Assyrian troops, whose language, while it closely 
resembled that of the Hebrews, had just those 
differences which made it sound to them like an 
imperfect and barbarous dialect. So terrible, and 
so exact, was the retribution that fell on their sin. 

Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small ; 


Though with patience He stands waiting, 
With exactness grinds He all. 


S. COX. 
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int 


Tue remarks made in the last number of Tue Ex- 
POSITOR about the character of the LX X. translation, 
its value, and the main phenomena which it presents, 
will readily be illustrated by examining some of the 
peculiarities of the version in any single book. One 
of the historical books of the Old Testament will best 
suit our object, because they furnish us with a good 
average specimen of the merits and defects of these 
Jewish translators. I do not indeed propose to sub- 
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ject any book to the minute examination bestowed 
by Dr. Frankel upon the Pentateuch, but shall con- 
tent myself with noting a few of the more salient 
features. The Books of Moses fell to the share of 
the ablest and most learned workers, and furnished 
the Seventy with more scope for the display of their 
philosophical and exegetical tendencies than any 
other; but some of their special merits, as well as 
some of their special weaknesses, are traceable in 
almost every book of the entire version. 

Without entirely limiting to one book the points 
that I shall adduce for illustration, I may select the 
first Book of Samuel as a fair type of their handiwork 
when it is neither at its best nor at its worst. It 
will furnish us with an average specimen of the diff- 
culties with which they had to deal, and the amount 
of skill and. knowledge which they brought to bear 
on their deeply-interesting and important task. 

1. In the first place it is clear that the LX X. have 
frequently fallen into error from the circumstance 
that the text from which they translated was entirely 
unpunctuated. This has led them in some places to 
join letters into one word which really belong to two 
different words, as in Hos. vi. 5, where, instead of 
“thy judgments (are as) the light ;” they read, “my 
judgments shall go forth as the light ;” and in Psa. 
evi. 7, by joining the two separate words “al yam,” 
“at the sea,” they make one participle, “going in.” 
Except so far as they were guided by distinct and 
trustworthy traditions, it is obvious that this scr7ptzo 
continua, or series of letters, unbroken into words, 
must have added immensely to the difficulties of their 
undertaking. We learn also from errors like this, 
voL. 1 8 
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as indeed from numerous other errors of every kind, 
that at this period,—about two and a half centuries 
before Christ,—the Jewish scheme of interpretation 
was still to a certain extent vacillating and uncertain- 

2. It is almost needless to add that they were 
without the aid which would have been rendered to 
them if vowel points had been invented in their time. 
It is one of the most remarkable characteristics of 
the Hebrew alphabet that it had originally no signs for 
vowels, so that the proper pronunciation of many 
written words depended mainly—in some instances 
entirely—on the context. The vowel points seem not 
to have been invented much earlier than the seventh 
century after Christ, and but for this ingenious 
method of preserving the true pronunciation of the 
sacred language, it might have become as uncertain 
as the pronunciation of the sacred name Jehovah. 
It is well known that the four letters of this awful 
name, mm —the Shem Hammephoresh, or incom- 
municable name—are pronounced with the vowels of 
the other and less mysterious name of God, Eloah ; 
and it is now a matter of dubious conjecture 
whether the Tetragrammaton, or four- lettered 
mame, was pronounced Fahveh or in some other 
way. The danger of entirely losing the true 
method of reading Hebrew was averted by the 
invention and rapid acceptance of vowel points, 
which were unknown to St. Jerome and to the 
writers of the Talmud. These vowel points essen- 
tially affect the meaning of the text, and in reality 
are a kind of running commentary which preserves 
for us the results of the long labours of the Jewish 
Masorets. The word JJasorah means “tradition,” 
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but is confined to that Jewish “ tradition ” concerning 
the text and the significance of their sacred writings 
which sprang up during the later centuries of their 
history. Among the earliest of the Baali Ham- 
masoreth, or “Masters of the Masorah,” the Jews 
reckon Ezra, and even Moses himself; and, since 
Jewish learning had almost exclusive reference to 
the Scriptures, the term J/asorah, in, its wider sense, 
may be said to include all the Jewish schools of 
thought down to the famous School of Tiberias, 
which continued to flourish for many centuries 
after Christ. Now we see from many passages how 
much the LX X. would have gained had so clear and - 
distinct a clue to the true pronunciation been always 
in their hands, although in some places, (as we shall 
shew) it is very probable that their view of the true 
pronunciation is more correct than that of the Maso- 
rets themselves. Thus in 1 Sam. xiv. 45 they read, 
“the people of God wrought this day,” instead of, 
“he hath wrought wzt# God,” apparently from the 
same confusion of zm, “with,” and am, “people,” 
which has misled them in 1 Chron. xix. 6; Psa. 
Ixxxvii. 4, &c. In Gen. xv. 11 we have an absurd 
instance of imperfect knowledge; for there, simply 
by a difference of pronunciation, instead of Abraham 
drove the fowls away,” we get in the LXX., “he 
sat down with them.” Curious examples of the same 
divergence are furnished by the word “ do,” which in 
Hebrew means “ot,” or, “¢o him,’ according as it 
is written, S> or >. Thus in 1 Sam. ii. 16 we find, 
“He would answer him nay,” where the word is 
rendered in Jo¢h its meanings, as also in vili. 19 and 
x, 19. In one passage of the English version (Isa. 
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ix. 3) the acceptance of the “éo ” in the sense of 
“not,” and the relegation to the margin of the true 
word “zo him,’ make sad and unfortunate nonsense 
in one of the finest and most important poems of 
the great Evangelical prophet. Little or no sense is 
to be derived from the expression, ‘ Thou hast 
multiplied the nation, and of increased the joy,” 
but the true meaning is, “and increased z¢s joy.” 
Even in the familiar versé of the one hundredth 
Psalm, the clause, “It is he that hath made us and 
not we ourselves,” should probably be, “And Zo 
hime we belong.” But apart from all other instances, 
the proper names of the LXX. are alone sufficient 
to prove that they adopted in many words a vocali- 
sation wholly different from that of the Masorets. 

3. As it is not my object to be exhaustive, but 
merely to give a few specimens of recurring pecu- 
jiarities, I will now proceed to shew how imperfect 
must have been the text which the Greek trans- 
lators used. It is quite obvious that they have 
often been misled by wrong readings, and, above 
all, by the confusion, in imperfect manuscripts, of 
letters which resemble each other so closely as the 
Hebrew 1 d@, - 7, and }, final. Sometimes, indeed, 
it is all but certain that their reading was right, 
while that of the received Hebrew text is wrong. 
A conspicuous instance of this will be found in 
1 Sam. xiv. 18, where Saul, immediately before a 
battle with the Philistines, “said unto Ahiah, Bring 
hither the av£ of God, for the ark of God was at 
that time with the children of Israel.” Now the 
Ark at this time was at Kirjath-jearim (1 Sam. 
vil. 1, 2), where it remained from its capture by 
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the Philistines until it was removed by David. 
(2 Sam. vi.) But Saul at this time was at Gibeah, 
and it is most unlikely that the priests could have 
ventured to carry a treasure so sacred as the Ark 
for some miles through a disturbed and _ half-con- 
quered country. And, further, the 47é would have 
been perfectly useless for Saul’s object, which was— 
though in his hot impatience he did not stop to 
carry it out—to ascertain the will of God. Here, 
therefore, the reading of the LX X., which is, “ Bring 
hither ¢he efhod,’ is almost certainly right, as well 
for the reason just given, as because the phrase 
“bring hither” is always used of the Ephod and. 
never of the Ark, and because the only method of 
inguiring of God was by the Urim and Thummim, 
which formed part of the Ephod. If the two words 
be written underneath each other, 
ms, Ark, 
max Ephod, 

it will be seen at once how small a change in 
what is called the “ductus literarum” would 
cause the confusion. In this point, as in not a 
few others, Josephus agrees with the LXX., for 
he makes Saul bid the priest take “the garments 
of his high - priesthood,” of which garments the 
Ephod was the most essential. Another coinci- 
dence of tradition in Josephus and the LXX. 
may be found in 1 Sam. xx. 30, where Saul, in 
his fury, calls Jonathan “a son of perverse re- 
bellion,” zz. a perverse, rebellious son (Luther: 
Ungehorsamer Bisewicht), but the LXX. renders 
it “ason of maidens who desert,” which may either 
imply some alien admixture of race, or “immodest 
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maidens,” as in the Vulgate, “/7/ muleris virum 
ultro rapientis.” Here, too, Josephus seems to 
indicate the existence of some legend unknown to 
us, by saying (Ant. v. 11. 9) that Jonathan was 
‘born of runagates.” 

In x Sam. ix. 25,ewebtind in) the-LbX 26 ethey, 
spread a bed for Saul upon the housetop,” instead 
of “he communed with Saul.” The change is 
caused by a different reading rising from confusions 
of x and 5. In xvii. 8, “ servants of Saul” becomes 
“ Hebrews of Saul,” from a similar confusion, which, 
also in the twenty-third chapter, makes them render 
the word for “a thick wood” as though it was the 
word “zew,” to the utter ruin of the sense. There 
is no point in which the LX X. are more frequently 
mistaken than in all that concerns the names of 
places: not only does their text seem to have been 
confused, but topographical ignorance, or other causes, 
lead them often to render names as though they 
were significant words, and to change ordinary words 
into proper names. It would take us too long to 
follow their mistakes under this head, but I may men- 
tion two other curious variations from the Received 
Text, caused by the confusion of two similar letters. 
In 1 Sam. xxxi. 3, a small alteration of the Hebrew 
converts “he was sore wounded of the archers” 
into “ he was wounded on the hypochondries,” z.e,, 
under the flank. Again in 1 Sam. xii. 3, Samuel 
challenges his opponents to name any one from 
whom he has received a bribe “to blind mine eyes 
therewith,” or, as it is rendered more literally in the 
margin, “that I should hide mine eyes at him.” 


The LXX., however, read, “ A bribe, or @ pair of 
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shoes? Answer me.” The change required for 
this sense in the Hebrew is extremely slight, and 
when we compare such passages as Amos ii. 6, 
vill. 6,—(“‘that we may buy the poor for silver, and 
the needy for a pair of shoes”)—it may be doubt- 
ful whether here the LXX. are not right. Their 
reading was also adopted by Jesus the son of Sirach 
(Ecclus. xlvi. 19), who says ef Samuel that “before 
his long sleep he made protestations in the sight of 
the Lord and his anointed, I have not taken any 
man’s goods, so much as a shoe: and no man did 
accuse him.” 

4. It may, perhaps, be asked whether these ob- 
vious variations ef the Manuscript lead to any de. 
cisive inference as to the date of the present square 
character in which Hebrew is written? It is certain 
that the Jews, before their exile, used an alphabet 
closely resembling the Samaritan, which is still 
found on the coins of the Maccabees so late as a 
century and a-half before Christ. It is equally certain 
that this character had become entirely obsolete in 
the time of our Lord, who could not otherwise have 
used the proverbial expression, “one jot or one 
tittle,’—7.¢., the smallest letter or projecting horn of 
a letter,—since that expression would be meaningless 
as applied to the old or Samaritan character, in 
which the sign for “yod” ("™) instead of being ex- 
ceptionally small, is as large as the sign for any other 
letter. The Jews call the present Hebrew “the 
square” or the “ Assyrian” writing (ashshirits), and 
the other “the broken” (vaats); and if the word 
ashshtréts means “Assyrian,” it would prove an early 
belief that the square character was adopted during 
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the Captivity. But it is apparently as probable that 
the tradition came from the term, as that the term 
(which has also been interpreted as meaning 
“blessed” and “ supported”) is derived from an 
historic fact. If the LX xX. could be used to throw 
light upon this interesting question, a perplexing 
literary problem would be set at rest; but when two 
such scholars as Eichhorn and Gesenius take opposite 
sides on the question, and so thorough an investi- 
gator as Frankel declares the evidence to be in- 
decisive, the controversy must find its decision from 
other sources. 

5. A fair test of the learning and insight of the 
translators may be found in their treatment of rare 
and difficult words. The result of our investigation 
here is not very favourable, since, in not a few 
instances the LX X. are quite wrong, and in others 
seem to be wholly perplexed. Thus, in 1 Sam. 
Xv. 32, we find the expression, Agag came unto him 
‘delicately’ (maadannoth). Now, this Hebrew word 
only occurs in three other places, and is there ren- 
dered “ dainties,” or “delights” (Gen. xlix. 20; Prov. 
xxix. 17; Lam. iv. 5). It probably means “ cheer- 
fully,” but the LX X. render it “trembling,” and the 
Vulgate, “very fat and trembling.”—Again in 1 Sam. 
xvi. 20 the Hebrew has the very strange expression 
“an ass of bread,’ probably by a mere clerical 
error for “an ass avd bread.” From the LX X. we 
might, perhaps, conjecture that (by that frequent 
source of mistake in manuscripts which is called 
homeoteleuton, t. ée., by the eye of the transcriber 


* The curious various reading “from Azathoth” is obvious by a 
mere mistake of the word for the name of a place. 
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being caught by a similar word) a sort of play on 
words had dropped out of the Hebrew; for they 
render it, “ Jesse took an ass (chamér), and put on it 
a chomor (youop, 2. €, a homer, comp. xxv. 18) of 
bread.”’—Once more, in 1 Sam. xvii. 20, xxvi. 5, we 
find the word ma’aga/, which means a circuit of wag- 
gons drawn up round a camp for purposes of defence. 
Here the English version renders it by “trench,” 
and in the margin “ place of the carriage,’ and the 
LX X. very fairly by otpoyytAwors, a circular defence ; 
but in xxvi. 5, for no obvious reason, they change 
this rendering to the incorrect ¢v Aamjvyn, “in a co- 
vered or voyal chariot.” 

We constantly find this sort of vacillation in the 
choice of renderings in the same Book of the LXX.., 
as we do also in the English version. Thus, in 
1 Sam. xvii., Goliath is called an th habéném, or 
“man between two (camps),” which our version 
renders “champion.” In verse 4 the LXX. render 
it vaguely by “powerful,” but in verse 23 by 
dpesoavos, which seems to be a corruption of 6 pecaios, 
“the one in the midst,” and an attempt at more 
accurate translation. In xxi. 2 the LX X. make most 
hopeless confusion of the Hebrew expression peléné 
alménié, “such and such,” by the translation, “zz the 
place called God’s Faith, Phellant Maemont.” The 
same mistaken supposition guided them in 2 Kings 
vi. 8, although the word is rendered xpudue, “oh, 
unknown one,” in the only other passage where it 
occurs (Ruth iv. 1). The rare word, which seems 


t That the sacred writers did not dislike such assonances is proved 
by the Hebrew text of passages like Judg. xv. 16 ; Job xxv. 19; Isa. liv. 
8. v. 7; Jer. i. 11,12; Rom. i. 29-31, &c. See the Author’s Chapters 
on Language, p. 265. 
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to mean a ¢damarisk, in 1 Sam. xxii. 6, and xxxi. 13, 
is rendered dpovpa, “ field,” unless, indeed, there be 
a corruption of 8p, “oak ;” and, lastly, in xxvi. 20, 
instead of “as one doth hunt a partridge upon the 
mountains,” they translate it “as a night-hawk 
chaseth on the mountains.” 

6. One very curious tendency (which they con- 
stantly shew in the rendering of rare or difficult 
words) is to represent them by some analogous 
Greek word of similar sound, as though there were 
some affinity between Greek and Hebrew. Thus 
they render “the stump” (Hebrew, va), or “ fish- 
part,” of Dagon, by pays, chine; Saul’s military robe 
(mad), by pavovas; David's scrip (£elZ), by Kaduov ; 
and Jonathan’s arrow (chéts), by oxiSa. 

7. Sometimes the words they use throw an im- 
portant light on the notions of the Jews respecting 
some subjects on which our information is very im- 
perfect. Thus, in 1 Sam. xxviii..7, “a.woman that 
hath a familiar spirit,” is in the Hebrew, “a woman 
mistress of 66/,” and 664 means properly “a skin- 
bottle.” The expression might well perplex us if the 
LXX. rendering éyyactpipvOos for “ ventriloguist” 
did not indicate the view of the translators that the 
whole scene was one of imposture. The term seems 
to have arisen from the fact that ventriloquism 
requires a kind of inflation, which was attributed by 
the credulous to the action of a spirit. 

There are two words, involving questions of deep 
interest, the rendering of which by the LXX. is 
very various. These are the words “ Urim and 
Thummim,” and “ Teraphim.” To enter into any 
full explanation of either word would alone involve 
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a long paper: all that we need here notice is that no 
one can examine them without giving full weight 
to the terms used for them in the LXX. Now, 
in the first Book of Samuel the word iro is used 
to render Uyim in viil. 6, and to render 7hamim 
in xiv. 41, where it is almost certain that they read 
Thummim. Now, 50 means apparently “ bright 
gems,” and it thus becomes clear that the translators 
of this book, as also of Numb. xxvii. 21, identified 
the use of the Urim and Thummim in some way 
with the use of the actual gems upon the breastplate ; 
and therefore it becomes probable that they, at any 
rate, held the now generally abandoned theory that 
the oracular answers were given by a mystic light 
gleaming over the letters which were graven upon 
the gems. Still more important conclusions, ana- 
logous to this, may be derived from the words 
Anrwois xa ’AdijOea, “ Manifestation and Truth,’ by 
which they generally render these two Hebrew 
words, though, if accurately translated, Uvzm means 
“Lights” and Zhummim “ Perfections.” Into this 
curious matter we cannot now inquire further, but 
it is noticeable that the LX X. use the same word 
djdkoe to render “ Zeraphim” in the very remarkable 
passage (Hos. iii. 4, 5), in which it looks at first sight 
as if Teraphim were acknowledged as legitimate 
adjuncts to a pure theocratic worship. There are, 
however, few words in the rendering of which the 
LXX. vary more widely than the translation of the 
Hebrew “ Zeraphim, for, besides Ao, they use to 
represent it edwda, idols (Gen. xxxi.); 70 Ocpadeiv 
(Judg. xvii.), “evoragua, “cenotaphs” (1 Satie cies 
yurra, “sculptured images” (Ezek. xxi. 21); and 
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darropbéeyyouevor, “utterers” (Zech. x. 2). Each of these 
words is suggestive, and must be taken into account, 
but here we are only concerned with the first Book 
of Samuel. Now, in 1 Sam. xv. 23, where our 
English version has “stubbornness is as iniquity 
and idolatry” (literally, “as false gods and tera- 
phim”), they render “ Injustice and Teraphim bring 
pain and troubles,” where, as in other places, they 
evidently regard the Teraphim as forming part of 
idolatrous worship (comp. 2 Kings xxiii. 24, Gen. xxi. 
21, Zech. x. 2). The word xevorddua, in 1 Sam. xix. 
13-16, leads to the further conclusion, which I have 
elsewhere’ shewn to be highly probable, that the 
Teraphim were in reality sculptured images of 
departed ancestors. The passage is, however, very 
remarkable on other grounds. For, instead of say- 
ing, “ Michal took an image” (literally, “¢e teraphim,” 
for the word is always used, like the Latin “ Pexates,” 
in the plural, though here there can only have been 
one image) “and put it in the bed, and put a pillow 
of goat’s hair for his bolster,” they render it, “ Michal 
took the ‘cenotaphs’ and placed on the bed, and 
placed at his head a “iver of goats.” This shews 
that they read £édhéd, “ a liver,” instead of kébhtr, “a 
pillow;” for Schlensner’s conjecture that the Greek 
qmap is only a bad attempt to represent £ébhér in 
Greek letters is inconceivable. Now, in this very 
curious reading, Josephus follows them, for he 
does not even allude to the teraphim, but says 
(Aut. vi. 1.4) that “ Michal, after having let David 


* See the writer’s article in Kitto’s Cyclopedia, Art. Teraphim 
(last ed.). 

2 So in both the Alexandrine and Vatican MSS., though there is a 
various reading, orpoyytAwna, “a pillow.” 
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escape by a cord out of the window, fitted up a bed 
for him as if he were sick, and put under the bed- 
clothes a goat's liver, and when her father sent to 
seize David, shewed the bed covered, and made 
them believe by the leaping of the liver, which 
caused the bed-clothes to move also, that David 
breathed like one that was asthmatic.” It may be 
an accidental circumstance that in Ezek. xxi. 21, 
teraphim are mentioned in connection with looking 
into livers for purposes of divination; otherwise 
we might conclude, as Mr. R. Stuart Poole has 
done, that Michal was actually trying to divine the 
future by sacrificing to the teraphim, and examining 
the entrails of the victim (extzspiccwm), when the 
messengers of Saul arrived. 

7. That the LXX. translators felt themselves at 
liberty to deal very freely with the text is clear. 
Thus in xxiv. 3, instead of “to cover his feet” 
(which means “to perform a natural necessity”), 
they use the euphemism tapackevacacba, ‘to get 
himself ready.” This is a matter of no importance, 
but the fact that, according to some manuscripts, 
they entirely omit xvii. 12-31, and 55-58, because 
these passages present a prima face contradiction to 
the other narrative of David’s first introduction to 
Saul, is far more serious. It shews a very defective 
sense of their responsibility as translators. The 
Books of Samuel aré assuredly a compilation, and 
the truth of the history can only be discovered by 
comparing the differing but not necessarily irrecon- 
cilable narratives. Traces of a certain theological 
dishonesty also appear in the rendering of the words, 


1 Whiston’s Translation. 
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vhach Elohim, “a spirit of God,” and riach Fehovah, 
“a spirit of Jehovah,” simply by “an evil spirit,” 
omitting the names of God, “ Elohim” and “ Feho- 
vah,” in xvi. 23 and xix. 9. 

8. It only remains to notice afew of the Hagadéth, 
or legendary Jewish particulars—some of them very 
minute and frivolous—which every now and then 
they insert into the text. Thus in 1. 14, to save 
Eli’s dignity, they make Ads young servant (Traapior) 
tell Hannah that she is intoxicated. In xv. 12, 
they desert the Hebrew to accommodate Samuel 
with a chariot. In xvii. 39, they make David walk 
up and down once or twice in Saul’s armour, and 
find that it fatigued him. In xvii. 43, they make 
David tell Goliath that he is not a dog, but “ worse 
than a dog.” In xxi. 13, they make him “vaz on all 
fours,” as one of his ways of simulating madness. In 
v. 4, 5, they slightly amplify the information that 
Dagon’s wrists were broken off at the vestibule of 
his temple, and that his priests, in consequence, 
always step over the threshold. In this and the 
following chapter they introduce several circum- 
stances—none of which are of much importance. It 
is, however, hardly possible to forbear a smile at the 
circumstance that, in ver. 10, they think it worth while 
to introduce the ludicrous and superfluous hagada 
that “¢he Grttetes made themselves seats to sit upon” 
when they were afflicted with hemorrhoids. The 
Vulgate carries this a little further, and says, “ The 
Gittites took counsel, and made themselves seats of 
skin !” 

Without the slightest attempt to exhaust the sub- 
ject, I have thus pointed out some of the actual 
phenomena offered to our notice by the LXX. 
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Version, especially in a single Book, and have also 
endeavoured to indicate, without expanding, their 
main significance. I have fulfilled my object if I 
have succeeded in shewing the young theological 
student how numerous and how interesting are the 
Biblical questions, in the solution of which we must 
be guided, in part, by the renderings of those Alex- 
andrian scholars who translated the Old Testament 
into Greek, for the use of their countrymen, more 
than two thousand years ago. F. W. FARRAR. 


THE FIRST CHAPTER 
OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


VERSES 3 AND 4. 


THE inspired writer proceeds as follows, with his 
delineation of our Saviour :— 

Ver. 3. —who being the brightness of his glory, 
and the express image of his person, and upholding 
all things by the word of his power, when he had 
by himself purged our sins, sat down on the right 
hand of the Majesty on high ;— 

It is a brilliant picture, and not to be too meta- 
physically analysed. Yet the pencil that painted it 
was dipped, reverently, in metaphysics. 

Our Lord is the brightness of ‘ God’s glory, that 
is, the brightness of the glory of ‘the divine Father. 
A distinction of personalities is assumed. And it 
is further assumed that, in the divine arrangements 
in reference to creation in general, and human re- 
demption in particular, the Father represents the 
Godhead, and may therefore be emphatically desig- 
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nated ‘God.’ By the ‘gdory’ of the Father, Schéttgen 
would understand the ‘ Shekinah,’ or cloud-enveloped 
pillar of light; a notion too artificial and narrow. 
We naturally expect a broader and grander idea, 
such as the sum of the divine perfections, and thus the 
essential glory of deity. That is a ‘glory’ which 
has ‘glowed’ from everlasting, and which will‘ glow’ 
on for ever, indiminishable. It is ineffable, and 
absolute. Words break down in the attempt to de- 
scribe it; thoughts, in the effort to conceive it. 
The radical idea would doubtless be derived from 
a sensuous source,—light. The glory of the Lord 
‘shines’ wherever it is revealed. (Luke ii. 9; 
Rev. sAvill; sis, xxi .23.): At every nilevor outer 
there is the radiation of that light within, which is 
inaccessible. “God is Light.” We must hand over 
the sensuous notion to the ‘pure reason,’ to be 
translated into a purer and loftier conception. 

Our Saviour is the brightness of the divine light 
or glory. The light shines forth zz Aim, and then 
through him upon creation. “ The words,” says 
Dr. Owen, “denote the divine nature of Christ ; 
yet not absolutely, but as God the Father in him 
doth manifest himself unto us.” (Expos. zm Joc.) 
The word érzghétness is given in all the old English 
versions, from Wycliffe’s downward. Itis the repro- 
duction of the Latin sAlendor, the Vulgate Version. 
It is thus a venerable, yet a rather feeble ren- 
dering. The idea of evadiation is inherent in the 
original term (dravyacua). Our Lord is the manz- 
Jestative evadiation of the divine glory. The divine 
glory ‘shines forth’ im him and through him. 
Wells’ translation of the word is ‘the shining-forth.’ 
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Jesus is the ‘effulgence’ of the Father’s glory; 
‘effulgence’ rather than ‘vefulgence,’ though Erasmus 
and Calvin give the latter. Our Saviour, indeed, is 
the image and reflection of the Father; but that 
is not the representation before us. Effluence is 
denoted. Rilliet’s rendering is rayonnement. ‘ Efful- 
gence’ is Wynne’s word, and is given by Macknight, 
Rodolphus Dickinson, Penn, and many other trans- 
lators. Milton happily reproduced the idea in the 
line, “ Bright effluence of bright essence, increate.” 
(Par. Lost, iii. 6.) 

-and the express tmage of his person (Kal xapaxtnp 
Ts umoatdcews avtov), The word ferson, theolo- 
gically considered, is an admissible and even an 
admirable substitute for the term employed by the 
inspired writer. But philologically viewed, it is no 
translation at all. It is no more a translation than 
the term Jdzshop is a translation of presbyter. For, 
as the two terms dzshop and presbyter represent two 
distinct aspects of one reality, so do the two terms 
hypostasis and person. The Greek Fathers dis- 
tinguished between the divine yfostaszs and the 
divine essence (otcta). The essence they interpreted 
generically as common to Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. But the Zyfostaszs of the Father was, 
according to their theology, distinct from the Ayfos- 
tases of the Son and of the Spirit. Hence they 
use the word yfostasts as equivalent to the word 
person, which marked a differentiation within the 
divine essence. The Latin Fathers did not draw 
the same distinction between Aypostasts and essence. 
And hence, in the Vulgate Version it is not person 
that is used in the passage before us, but substance, 
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a literal translation. Luther has the synonymous 
word essence (Wesen),—synonymous so far as Latin- 
ized phraseology is concerned. All the old English 
versions have substance, with the exception of the 
Geneva, which, under the influence of Beza, made 
use of the term erson. Calvin retained the Vul- 
gate word, but interpreted it as meaning not essence 
but Zerson. Beza dropped the Vulgate term alto- 
gether, and introduced Zersox in its place, objecting 
on theological grounds to essence. In the French 
Geneva version of 1555, swéstance is used. But in 
the edition of 1562, ferson replaces it; and this free 
rendering holds its ground thenceforward in the sub- 
sequent editions. ‘ Sadbstance’ 7s undoubtedly the exact 
translation. But not only has it the misfortune of 
being a metaphysical term, its metaphysical use varies 
in different metaphysical. schools. In our modern 
and Western metaphysics, as well as in the meta- 
physics of Philo, and of the inspired letter-writer, 
substance and ferson are by no means convertible 
terms or equivalents. And yet the Father's ‘per- 
son’ is referred to; though not as ‘#erson’ but as 
‘ substance, that is, as that which ‘ stands under’ hts 
glorious attributes and accounts for his glorious acts. 
It is his zxmer beng or unseen selfhood, that is re- 
ferred to. The word is, by a kind of rhetorical 
parallelism, equivalent to glory in the preceding 
clause; only it is metaphysically pictorial. and ab- 
struse, whereas glory is sensuously pictorial and 
popular. 

Our Lord is the express tmage of the Father’s 
inner being. The original word thus translated is 
character {xapaxtyp), which properly means a grazer, 
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then an exgraving, and thence came to denote the 
empressiow Which was made by an engraved stamp 
or seal. It was like Ayfostaszs and effulgence, a 
favourite word with Philo, through whose influence, 
probably, it lay, in the current Hellenistic phrase- 
ology, ready to the hand of the inspired writer. 
The Saviour in his relation to the universe as 
Maker, and to men as Redeemer, affords an exact 
representation, delineation, or impression of the 
essential glory of the. Father. The reality of the 
Father's invisible being and glory stamps itself 
visibly or apprehensibly in. the Son, so that “he 
that hath seen the Son hath seen the Father.”’ - 
(John xiv. 9.) Instead of express image, a more 
literal representation would be zmpressed image, or 
simply zmpress. Tyndale has very zmage, a far 
finer translation than that of the Geneva, zmgraved 
form. Calvin wisely says, in reference both to the 
effulgence and to the wmpress,—“ When thou hearest 
“ that the Son is the brightness of the Father's glory, 
“thus think with thyself, that the glory of the 
“ Father is invisible to thee, until it become re- 
“fulgent in Christ, who also is called the wmnpress of 
“the Father's substance, because the majesty of the 
“Father is hidden until it shew itself, as it were 
“impressed, in the image of the Son. They who 
“overlook this reference of the expressions, and go 
“higher in their philosophising, fail to apprehend 
“the design of the apostle, and therefore fatigue 
“themselves in vain.” 

-upholding too all things by the word of his power. 
The two preceding clauses delineate to some extent 
what our Lord divinely is. This represents some- 
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thing of what He divinely does. He upholds all 
things, that is, the universe. No partial universality 
can be referred to. It is utterly arbitrary, and 
entirely inconsistent with the whole scope of the 
paragraph, to interpret, as is done in the (Uni- 
tarian) Improved Version,—‘“‘all things in the new 
dispensation.” 

—upholding :—literally bearing (Wycliffe’s version), 
or carrying (the Rheims Version), that is, sustacning. 
Tyndale renders it dearing up. Our Lord is the 
Atlas not of the heavens only, but also of the earth. 
The Greek expositors, Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
- Theophylact, interpret the word as meaning govern- 
img. But that is rather a theological implication, 
than a faithful representation of the fine pictorial 
idea of the original. 

—by the word of his power. The expression might, 
with Bohme, Kuin6l, and others, be rendered thus,— 
by his word of power. Luthér gives it freely “by 
his powerful word.” It is better, however, to take 
the rendering of our Authorised Version, which is 
the rendering likewise of Bleek. The idea is graphic. 
There is a semi-personification of our Lord’s in- 
herent power. It utters its fiat, and the universe 
is sustained. Our Lord does not need to bear the 
burden on his shoulders. He does not even need 
to stretch forth his hand td hold it up. His power 
is mightier still. It but speaks the word, and it is 
done. The word being spoken, the heavens and the 
earth “consist” and continue. Grotius gave the ex- 
pression a most unnatural twinge, when he referred 
the pronoun to the Father, and interpreted thus, by 
the command of the Father. 
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~when he had by himself purged our sins. In the 
two preceding clauses an indefinite continuity of 
time, unbounded either in the direction of the past, 
or of the future, is expressed. In this, something 
that is now past and finished is brought forward to 
view, — having by himself purged our sins. The 
expression dy himself is wanting in the oldest ma- 
nuscripts, and also in the Vulgate Version. It was 
doubtless a marginal note, theologically correct and 
precious, and therefore readily incorporated in the 
text,—the more especially as it educed, though some- 
what too obtrusively, the real import of ‘the middle 
voice’ of the verb. It had been a very early anno- 
tation, for it is found in the Syriac Versions. The 
pronoun or, as connected self-appropriatingly with 
sims, is likewise marginal. It is wanting in the oldest 
manuscripts— SaBbE —and in the Syriac Peshito-ver- 
sion, as well as in the Vulgate. The entire clause, 
as it originally stood, runs thus, when he made purr- 
fication of sins (kaBapicpov Tov apaptiay TOLnoGfLEVOS). 
The expression is ‘free and easy,’ and popular. 
Strictly speaking, sins cannot be purified, though 
sinners may. Yet who would part with Isaiah’s 
grand poetic presentation of the gospel,—“ Though 
your sins be as scarlet they shall be as white as 
snow; though they be red like crimson, they shall 
be as wool.” Our Lord provided for this blanching 
of sins, when He provided, by means of expiation or 
atonement, for the purification of sinners. 

took his seat at the right hand of the majesty on 
high. It was in accordance with the prophetic 
representation in Psalm cx. 1, that our Saviour, in 
the possession of human nature, took his seat in the 
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place of highest dignity and authority. It was a 
fact of immense significance in relation to Judaism. 
He who occupies such a seat must be, on the one 
hand, glorious above all other dignitaries, and all- 
powerful, on the other, to make whatever modifica- 
tions may be his pleasure in the ceremonials of 
dispensations, ‘new or old. Zhe Majesty on high,— 
the Majesty in the heights, the heavens, the ‘heaved’ 
places,—is, as distinguished from all other royalties, 
the divine Majesty. It is an abstract mode of repre- 
sentation, like our common court-phrases, Your Royal 
Highness, Your Imperial Highness. A respectful 
distance is maintained when sovereigns are thus 
circuitously addressed. This respectful distance is 
increased when, as with the Germans and Italians, 
the address is rendered still more oblique by the use 
of the third possessive pronoun. In the original, 
thexphrase at the right hand is in (the) right (hnad). 
It -is a compressed idiom, easily explicable,—zz the 
place which ts close to the right hand of the Father. 
The whole representation is a topical symbolism for 
the highest honour and glory. 

Ver. 4. —being made so much better than the angels, 
as he hath by inheritance obtained a more excellent 
name than they. This is the conclusion of the first 
grand sentence of the epistle. But, strange to say, 
Griesbach closes the sentence with verse 3, and 
begins a new paragraph with verse 4. He must, 
for the moment, have transferred his standpoint in 
thought from the free unembarrassed letter that was 
lying before him, to the conception of a rigidly 
logical treatise. Verse 4 is the logical theme or 
thesis of the remainder of the chapter. 
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—being made. Not simply deing (ov). Literally, 
having become (yevouevos). In the aet of taking his 
seat at the right hand of the Majesty on high, our 
Lord, in the full possession of our human nature, 
became something different from what He had been 
during his career of humiliation. 

—better than the angels, that is, better in position, 
in rank, and in relation to the honours of the uni- 
versal divine empire. For a season He had been, in 
a certain relationship, inferior to the angels,—‘a 
little lower.” But now He Jdecame better, higher, far 
more exalted and glorious,—so much better, as he has 
by inheritance obtained a more excellent name than 
they. To wit, ‘Son.’ See next verse. But the 
word is used in its highest and most emphatic 
acceptation, its strictly archetypical and normal 
application, as denoting the begotten one, who ws of 
the same nature as the Father. 

When viewed less strictly, the designation has 
been freely given to beings not so high as angels. 
Israel was ‘God’s son’ (Exod. iv. 22). Adam was 
‘God’s son’ (Luke iii. 38). All mankind are ‘his 
offspring’ (Acts xvii. 28). All believers of the 
Gospel are peculiarly ‘God’s sons’ (Rom. vill. 16; 
1 John iii. 1). But sonship in all these cases is 
realized in lower planes of being than identity of 
nature or ‘substance.’ Israel was a national ‘son,’ 
in respect of superiority in privilege, and because 
the true Son and Lord was nationally enclosed. 
Adam was a ‘son,’ because, unlike his descendants, 
he had no earthly progenitor. He came direct from 
God. All mankind are ‘sons’ in the elements of 
their moral constitution. Believers are ‘sons’ in 
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the element of their moral character, and, in parti- 
cular, because of their high privileges ‘in Christ.’ It 
is not unlikely, moreover, that the angels themselves 
might be, and are, legitimately called ‘sons.’ (See, in 
particular, Job xxxviii. 7.) And hence some expo- 
sitors are perplexed, Lawson and Storr are driven 
to maintain that the word ‘name’ does not refer 
to ‘Son,’ but simply means “dignity and power.” 
Delitzsch takes refuge in the idea that the ‘name’ 
really meant must be that “which no one knoweth 
but he himself” (Rev. xix. 12). Bleek again, 
seeing clearly that the ‘name’ must be ‘Son,’ is 
constrained to suppose that the writer of the epistle 
either forgot, for the moment, the passages referred 
to, or did not acquiesce in the interpretation that 
postulates their reference to angels. But there is 
no need for such turnings and twistings. There is 
no real difficulty. Unlike all others, who are, for 
partial reasons, denominated sos of God, Christ is 
‘Son,’ most strictly so called, and therefore empha- 
tically and transcendently. He ‘inherits’ the name 
in virtue of identity of nature. All others obtain it 
by a kind of divine courtesy or grace. 
J. MORISON. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 
ST. MATTHEW V.-Vii. 
II. The Style of the Sermon. 
WirH the great masters, whether they display their 
genius in painting, in music, in song, or in less 
impassioned and rhythmical modes of speech, form 
and substance are, if not wholly one, yet so closely 
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connected that to touch the one is to impair the 
other. The style in which they express their thought 
is so far part of their thought that, if you translate 
their conception into other words or forms, it in- 
stantly and obviously becomes less perfect than it 
was. Not only does it lose a portion of its force 
and beauty, but often it loses the very quality in 
which its real force and beauty lay. It is the same, 
yet, O how different! It is the same thought, only 
in the sense in which Samson was the same man 
after he had been shorn of the locks that were at 
once his strength and his crown. 

This vital and subtle inter-relation of style and 
substance, form and matter, which is characteristic 
of all noble utterance and expression, we find, as we 
should expect to find it, in the Sermon on the Mount; 
insomuch that if we fix our attention on any one 
distinctive quality of its style, we become aware that 
the secret of its power lies, not simply in any peculiarity 
of outward form, but in the vital substance which 
stirs beneath it and within it; not in the body which 
it has assumed, though this too is part and parcel 
of its very being, but in the spirit which quickens it, 
and breathes through it, and gives out the influence 
by which we are moved. Great thoughts were 
never expressed in simpler words; yet, somehow, 
the words not only live, but give life: they have 
raised and cleansed the whole tone of human society : 
to use Job’s figure, they have taken hold of the 
corners of the earth, and have shaken much of the 
ancient wickedness out of it. 

The most pronounced characteristics of the style 
of this Sermon are, perhaps, these three: it is aw¢hort- 
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tative; it is paradoxical; it is original. What most 
struck those who heard it was that Jesus spake “as 
one having authority, and not as the Scribes.” What 
most strikes us, as we study it, is its paradoxes—the 
proverbs in it which (apparently) enjoin impossible 
duties, duties which Christ Himself did not dis- 
charge, which no sane man would think of discharg- 
ing, lest the world should be given over to the 
tyranny of the base and the wicked. And what 
has most struck the world at large is the originality 
of the Discourse, its utter unlikeness to anything ut- 
tered before or since; its immense, almost infinite, 
superiority to aught that has fallen even from the 
wisest lips. But each of these distinctive qualities 
is a quality not of the style only, but also of the 
substance of the Discourse; as we speak of them, 
we shall be compelled to pass through the form of the 
Sermon to the thoughts that burn in it and breathe. 
(1.) Zhe Style 1s Authoritative.—“ It came to pass 
when Jesus had ended these sayings the people were 
astonished at his teaching; for he taught as one 
having authority, and not as the Scribes.” But it 
was not merely the manner of his teaching—though 
that, no doubt, was very grave and sweet—which 
conveyed this impression of authority to the listening 


1 “Whatever else may be taken away from us by rational criticism, 
Christ is still left,—a unique figure, not more unlike all his precursors 
than all his followers, even those who had the direct benefit of his 
personal teaching. .... ‘About the life and sayings of Jesus there 
is a stamp of personal originality, combined with profundity of insight 
which, if we abandon the idle expectation of finding scientific precision 
where something very different was aimed at, must place the Prophet 
of Nazareth, even in the thoughts of those who have no belief in his in- 
spiration, in the very first rank of the men of sublime genius of whom 
our species can boast.” — Fohn Stuart Mill, “ Essays on Religion,” 
p. 264. 
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multitude, but the truths He taught: it was more 
what He said than how He said it, as we may infer 
from the contrast which the people saw between his 
teaching and that of the Scribes. True, He spoke 
in his own name, while they spoke in the names of 
other and greater men than themselves: they were 
commentators; He gave a text for commentators. 
True, too, that they were cold and austere in manner, 
while He was genial and sympathetic. So that 
there was a marked difference between his style and 
theirs. But the great difference was in the teaching 
itself, in its substance. The Scribes were for ever 
pottering over their musty parchments, repeating and 
elucidating dead men’s thoughts, citing ancient pre- 
cedents, seeking to stereotype old ways of thought 
and conduct, and to crush down whatever was fresh 
and vigorous with the power of a new and generous 
life. Above all, they were for ever seeking to 
enforce an outward law, a law which they read in 
the letter and not in the spirit, a law which they 
interpreted, by their own prejudices, for their own 
aggrandizement. One can well understand therefore 
that the multitude, oppressed and bound their whole 
life long by legal enactment and traditional comment, 
feeling as though the very air were choked with the 
dust of the past, would listen with delighted astonish- 
ment to the words of a Teacher who disdained the 
technicalities of the Schools, in whose mind even 
the most familiar truths took forms that were natural 
and fresh and vital, who spoke of God as a loving 
Father rather than as an austere and exacting Task- 
master, declared the kingdom of heaven to be among 
them and within them, and affirmed the truth to be 
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even more fully present with them than it had been 
with their fathers. Instead of quoting ancient parch- 
ments and appealing to musty precedents, the Lord 
Jesus pointed them to the flowers that grew in the 
grass and the birds which flew above their heads, 
to the bounties of Providence new every morning 
and the good thoughts and kindly affections which 
stirred within their own breasts. Instead of seeking 
to impose an outward law on reluctant necks, He 
bade them follow the impulses of an inward life. 
In place of fettering them with rules and maxims, 
He taught them great simple principles of action 
and left them to apply them for themselves. For 
letter, He gave them spirit; for form, life; instead 
of bidding them defer to authority, He bade them of 
themselves judge that which is right,—appealing from 
the outward to the inward, from the past to the 
present, from rules to principles, from synagogues 
and courts to the living consciousness of men. If 
his style was new in its simplicity, its geniality, its 
freedom from scholastic terms and _ technicalities, 
much more was the substance of his teaching new,— 
new in its freedom, in its power, in its recognition of 
a present and living Fountain of truth, in its appeal 
to the moral instincts and intuitions, in its preference 
of the inward over the outward, of the heart over 
the appearance, of a willing obedience to a reluctant 
conformity to commands. 

(2.) But if those who heard this Sermon were most 
sensible of the tone of living power and authority 
with which Christ spoke, of his vivid stimulating 
appeal to the authorities of the conscience and the 
heart, what most strikes, and most perplexes, us as 
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we study it, is the paradoxes with which it abounds, 
the proverbial injunctions which appear to contradict 
not only our own deepest convictions of what is true 
and right, but also the very example of Christ Him- 
self and of those who had most of his spirit. 
Nothing in the Sermon, nothing perhaps in the 
whole New Testament, has more puzzled and 
“offended” men than such injunctions as these: 
“Swear not at all: Resist not evil, but whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also: If any man sue thee at the law, and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also; and 
whosoever shall impress thee to go a mile, go with 
him twain: Give to him that asketh of thee, and 
from him that would borrow of thee turn not thou 
away.” As we consider these words, and such as 
these, we are tempted—and surely it is no impious 
motive which tempts us—to say: “ These are im- 
moral maxims. Christ Himself did not observe 
them ; we cannot observe them without subverting 
the social order and yielding the world to the 
tyranny of the violent, the rapacious, the unjust. He 
who here says, ‘Swear not at all, often took an 
oath upon his lips. When He was smitten on the 
one cheek,’ He did not turn the other to the smiter, 
but firmly though gently rebuked him. And how 
could we submit to every exaction which the fraudu- 
lent or the strong would impose upon us, and give 
to all who ask of us, and lend to all who would 
borrow, without at once bringing misery and ruin 
on ourselves and pandering to the evil lusts of our 
neighbours ?” 


I John xviii. 23. 
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The objection is a grave one, and needs to be 
thoroughly answered; for not only is it urged by 
those who doubt and by those who reject the 
Christian Faith : it is also felt, and felt painfully, by 
many who accept that Faith and cling to it. Many 
a good man has risen from the study of these 
maxims with a weary brain and a troubled heart, 
quite sure perhaps that there was a Divine meaning 
in them, but equally sure that it was utterly beyond 
his reach. 

Now it is not a sufficient reply to this grave objec- 
tion, although it is a reply with which many are 
content, to say: “ Were a// men to act on these 
maxims, as one day all men will, there would be no 
difficulty, since none would then be covetous or un- 
just.” That is true, doubtless: and, doubtless, our 
Lord contemplated a time when the whole world 
would be ruled by the law of love. But we are not 
to watt till then before we act on that law. We are 
to act on it at once, while there is much that is evil 
both in our own hearts and in the world around us; 
and how, while evil is still so strong, can we pru- 
dently act on such maxims as these? nay, how can 
we act on them without injuring the neighbours we 
are bound to serve, by giving scope to their worst 
and basest passions ? 

The true answer to the objection I take to be 
this :—That our Lord is not here giving us maxims 
to which we are to render a literal obedience, but is 
rather giving us principles which we are to apply 
with discretion ; and that [le states these principles 
paradoxically precisely in order that we may not 
degrade them into mere maxims and rules. 
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The conditions of human life are so complex and 
subtle that it is simply impossible to lay down 
maxims, or rules of conduct, binding on all men 
under all circumstances, the invariable obedience of 
which will not be attended with the grossest injustice. 
Laws, for example, legal maxims and rules which are 
only intended to guard legal rights, are often inequit- 
able in their operation, however impartially they may 
be administered ; and therefore it is that we are 
more and more giving a large discretion to our 
judges in order that they may attemper the admin- 
istration of the law with equity—in order, 2. ¢., that 
they may not apply an inelastic and inexorable rule 
to every man’s case, but may so vary the application 
of it as to make due allowance for differences of con- 
dition and motive. “One law for rich and poor” 
used to be a cherished maxim, a popular demand : 
it is still, strange to say, a popular demand with the 
very class to which the concession of it would be most 
injurious. For what can be more radically unjust than 
that there should be one and the same law for poor 
and rich ? The expense of setting the law in opera- 
tion might be nothing to the rich man, while to the 
poor man it might be so formidable as that, rather 
than incur it, he would put up with a serious loss or 
wrong. The fine, which a rich man would hardly 
feel, might be ruinous to a poor man; and, on the 
other hand, the penalty which a poor man might 
suffer without much hardship or damage, might in- 
volve loss of status, or health, or good name to a 
man more delicately reared and of a higher social 
grade. 


But if legal maxims and rules are thus unequal in 
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their pressure, how much more unequal would moral 
rules be, rules that should affect to define the exact 
moral right—what every man should do in this case 
or that? We vary so in character, in position, in 
culture, in means, and the conditions under which 
we act are so complex and differ and combine so 
strangely, that it is impossible to lay down any in- 
variable rule on how a wrong should be met, for 
instance, or on how much we should give to those 
who ask of us, or how much and how often we 
should lend to those who would borrow of us. What 
we want, what alone will truly help us, is not an in- 
flexible rule, but a large general principle capable of 
being variously applied, applied reasonably and with 
discretion, to the different circumstances and exigen- 
cies in which we are placed. Prznczples may be just 
all round, if they are wisely acted on; but definite 
inelastic rules must be unjust, however fairly applied, 
simply because they leave no scope for judgment, 
because they will not stretch and vary till they 
answer to every man’s need. That we should cherish 
a meek and forgiving spirit, and that we should 
cherish a generous and helpful spirit, are principles, 
and are therefore capable of the widest and most 
varied application; and both these principles Christ 
lays down: but any conceivable rule about what 
offences should be forgiven and what not forgiven, 
or in what forms we ought to help our neighbours 
and in what we ought not to help them, must inevit- 
ably work unjustly, simply because it was a rule, 
because, z.¢., it was precise, rigid, invariable. Hence 
it is that Christ gives us principles, not rules; and 
hence too it was that the great Apostle was im- 
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patient of rules until he could get down to the 
principles on which they were based. 

And yet, partial and unjust as rules are, and 
must be, in their operation, all history proves that 
the vast majority of men prefer them to principles. 
Principles tax thought; they involve responsibility ; 
and, for the most part, men hate the labour of 
thought and shrink from the burden of responsi- 
bility. They would rather have a definite maxim, 
which points out with precision what they are or are 
not to do, than be compelled to pause and reflect 
how a principle impinges on the course of action 
they propose to take. So marked and strong is this 
preference that, throughout the whole history of the 
Church, we see them degrading the broad principles 
taught by Christ into petty and binding maxims,— 
laying down rules of worship, for example, which 
reduce it to a mere ritualism, or laying down rules 
about what may or may not be done on Sundays, 
instead of gratefully accepting the principle, “ The 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath ;” or defining by law their duties to their 
neighbours instead of acting on what should be 
called “the golden prencple” rather than “the 
golden rzude,’— “All things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” 

How, then, was the Great Teacher so to cast his 
principles as that they should at once seize on the 
popular imagination, and at the same time refuse to 
be ground down into mere maxims and rules? He 
could only secure these ends, I apprehend, by 
adopting the method which all the great masters of 
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human wisdom have freely used; viz., by casting 
his principles in proverbial and paradoxical forms. 
Whatever else it may become, a rule that will not 
work can never become an accepted rule of human 
conduct. When Jesus said, “Swear not at all,” 
although He Himself did not scruple to use an 
oath; when He bade men, smitten on the one cheek, 
turn the other also, although He did not do it 
Himself, He could not fail to awaken attention and 
surprise. When He threw principles into the form 
of rules obedience to which was and is impossible, it 
is at least certain that they would never be adopted 
as vules. Such paradoxes as these were sure to ex- 
cite thought and prolonged reflection. Men would 
be, as indeed we see that they are, compelled to 
consider them, to ask what they mean, z «4, what 
is the principle that underlies them. And when 
once they were set thinking, there was no 
great difficulty in reaching his meaning, if at least 
they were reasonable, and really wished to find 
a principle on which they could act. When He 
who, for the confirmation of our faith, often took an 
oath, said, “Swear not at all,” we may easily see that 
what He meant was, “ Do not you Jews employ the 
evasive and deceptive oaths common on your lips 
and allowed by the Scribes: do not swear by 
heaven, or by earth, or by Jerusalem, or by your 
heads, supposing that, because you do not mention 
the name of God, your oath is not binding; it is 
binding ; for you do virtually swear by God, since 
heaven is his throne and the earth his footstool, 
since Jerusalem is the city of the great King, and 
only He can so much as make a single hair of 
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your head black or white.” And, of course, che 
principle of his command—that which is for all men, 
in all times—is. not that they should always, and 
under all circumstances, refuse to take an oath; but 
that they should, at all times and under all circum- 
stances, refuse to take evasive and deceitful oaths, 
that they should be true to their. oaths, true even 
to their word. So again, when He who, on being 
struck by an apparitor, gently yet firmly rebuked 
him, bids us, if smitten on the one cheek, turn 
the other also, we may easily see. what it is that He 
really means. We cannot take. his words as con- 
veying a rule on the letter of which we are to act, 
since, were we invariably to act-on it, we should not 
be shewing a wise love for. our neighbour, but 
should rather pander to. his anger and violence 
And, therefore, we are compelled to look for a 
principle in the words till we see their meaning to 
be, that we are not to meet rage and violence with 
violence and rage, but with, meekness, friendliness, 
forgiveness, 

Anecdotes, as a rule, seem wofully out of place in 
an exposition ; but at this point of my argument two 
recur to my memory, which will make it clearer than 
many pages of laborious commentary: and there- 
fore, though still with some reluctance, I will tell 
them. It is said that many years ago an eminent 
minister of the Gospel, who had been a great athlete 
in his youth, on returning to his native town soon 
after he had been ordained, encountered in the High 
Street an old companion whom he had often fought 
and thrashed in his godless days. ‘So, you've 
turned Christian, they tell me, Charley ?” said the 
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man. “Yes,” replied the minister. “Well, then, 
you know the Book says, If you’re struck on one 
cheek, you’re to turn the other. Take ¢hat;” and 
with that hit him a stinging blow. “There, then,” 
replied the minister quietly, turning the other side 
of his face toward him. The man was brute enough 
to strike him heavily again. Whereupon the min- 
ister said, “ And there my commission ends,” pulled 
off his coat, and gave his antagonist a severe thrash- 
ing, which no doubt he richly deserved. But did 
the minister keep the command of Christ? He 
obeyed the letter of the rule; but did he not violate 
the principle, the spirit, of it ? 

Hear the other story, and judge. It is told of a 
celebrated officer in the army that, as he stood 
leaning over a wall in the barrack-yard, one of his 
military servants, mistaking him for a comrade, came 
softly up behind him, and suddenly struck him a 
hard blow. When the officer looked round, his 
servant, covered with confusion, stammered out, “I 
beg your pardon, sir; I thought it was George.” 
His master gently tepid “ And if it were George, 
why strike so hard ?” 

Now which of these two, think you, really obeyed 
the command of Christ ? the minister who made a 
rule of it and kept to the letter of the rule, or the 
officer who made a principle of it, and, acting on the 
spirit of it, neglected the letter? Obviously, the 
minister disobeyed the command in obeying it, while 
the officer obeyed the command in disobeying it. 

And here we may see the immense superiority of. 
a principle over a rule. Take a rule, avy rule, and 
there is only one way of keeping it, the way of 
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literal obedience, and this may often prove a foolish 
and even a disobedient way. But get a principle, 
and there are a thousand ways in which you may 
apply it, all of which may be wise, beneficial to you 
and no less beneficial to your neighbour. 

So, once more, with that other command of 
Christ’s to which we have referred, the command 
about giving and lending. If we make a rule of it, 
if we give to every beggar in the streets who asks 
of us, and lend to every lazy rogue who would 
rather “sorn” on his neighbours than do a stroke of 
honest work, we shall soon have nothing left either 
to give or lend; all that will be left us will be the 
conviction that we have ruined ourselves to injure 
our neighbours. But if we get at the principle of 
the command, if we shew a considerate, kindly, 
generous spirit, if we are ready to deny ourselves 
that we may help the poor and needy with discre- 
tion, though, in this case, the probability is that we 
shall never acquire great wealth, there is no reason 
why we should not always have enough for ourselves 
and a little to spare for our neighbours ; there is 
every reason why we should feel that we are obeying 
the law of Christ and contributing to the welfare of 
the world. 

Christ gives us in this Sermon, then, principles, 
not rules; and /ecasts these princibles in paradonrtcal 
forms in order that we may not be able to degrade 
them into rules. He wishes to compel us to reflect, 
not to save us the trouble of reflection; not to spare 
us the responsibility of choice, but to win us to a 
right choice. And therefore He speaks to us in 
proverbs, in paradoxes, to which we cannot give a 
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literal and exact obedience. We are obliged to 
search into them for principles by the impossibility 
of accepting them as rules: and, as we search, we 
discover that we then do his will, not when we 
refuse to take a legal oath, but when we cultivate a 
truthful spirit; not when we turn the other cheek to 
the smiter, but when we conquer anger and violence 
with meekness and love; not when we give or lend 
to every one that asks of us, but when we cherish a 
generous and benevolent spirit. CARPUS. 


ST. PAUL ON GOING TO LAW. 
I COR. vi. I-7. 
Sr. Paut here gives his judgment on the litigious- 
ness of the Corinthians. The Greeks, in general, 
were fond ‘of going to law. They were not only 
quarrelsome, but they seemed to derive an excite- 
ment pleasant to their frivolous nature in the sus- 
pense and uncertainty of cases before the Courts. 
The converts to Christianity seem not to have dis- 
carded this taste, and as a habit of going to law not 
merely involved great loss of time, but was also 
dangerous to the feeling of brotherhood which should 
exist among Christians, St. Paul takes the oppor- 
tunity to throw in some advice on the subject. He 
has been telling them they have nothing to do with 
judging the heathen; he now proceeds to remind 
them that they ought not to go to law before the 
heathen. He feared that an unseemly wrangling 
among Christians might convey to the heathen quite 
an erroneous impression of the nature of their re- 
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ligion.. There was, to his mind, something incon- 
gruous, something monstrous, in brother going to 
law with brother. What was that brotherhood 
worth that could not bear a little wrong? How 
could he continue te speak of Christian love, if 
Christians were to bite and devour one another ? 
How could he preach the superiority of Christianity 
to heathenism if Christians had se little common 
sense, so little esprit de corps, so little mutual for- 
bearance, that they must call in a heathen to settle 
their disputes for them? It seemed to Paul to bea 
losing of caste for Christians to proclaim their in- 
sufficiency to carry on their own affairs without the 
aid of heathen. It seemed to him a public profes- 
sion that Christianity was not sufficient for the needs 
of its adherents. 

The reasons which St. Paul adduces te give 
weight to his rebuke are important. 

I. The saints are destined to judge the world, 
to judge angels; that is to say, to judge persons in 
separation from earthly interests, to judge unclothed 
detached spirits, to ascertain what is spiritually good 
and spiritually evil. Shall they not then be con- 
sidered fit to judge little worldly matters, matters of 
4 s. d., matters of property and of bargain? This 
statement that the saints shall judge the world, is 
one of those broad widely suggestive statements 
with which St. Paul from time to time surprises us, 
making them casually, as if he had many more 
equally astounding facts in his knowledge which he 
might also reveal if he had leisure. It is difficult to 
grasp the statements which he makes in this style ; 
it is also difficult to link a truth so revealed to 
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the truths amid which we are now living; it is 
difficult even to ascertain with precision the bearing 
and significance of it. 

It seems plain, however, that whatever else may be 
implied in this statement, and in whatever way it is to 
be fulfilled, St. Paul meant that ultimately, in that 
final state of things towards which all present things 
are growing and travelling, the men who are holy 
shall be at the head of affairs, acknowledged as the 
fittest to discern between right and wrong ; and also 
that the germ and first principles of this final state 
of things are already implanted in the world by the 
Christian religion—two very important truths, cer- 
tainly, to those who believe them. The precise 
form of the final judgment and future government 
of the world we cannot predict; but from this state- 
ment a bright ray of light shoots into the darkness, 
and shews us that the saints, z. ¢., the servants of 
Christ, are to have the responsibility of pronouncing 
judgment on character, and of allotting destiny, 
reward, or punishment. We shrink from such a 
thought: not, indeed, that we are slow to pro- 
nounce judgment upon our fellow-men, but to do 
so officially and in connection with definite results 
seems a responsibility too heavy for merely human 
judges to sustain. But why men should not judge 
men hereafter as they do judge them now, we do not 
see. If we, in this present world, submit ourselves 
to those who have knowledge of law and ordinary 
justice, we may well be content to be judged in the 
world to come by those whose holiness has been 
matured by personal strife against evil, by sustained 
efforts to cleanse their souls from bias, from envy, 
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from haste, from harshness, from all that hinders 
them from seeing and loving the truth. In this 
world many qualities have been successively 
advanced to supremacy and rule,—as force, here- 
ditary right, mental capacity, or even wealth. But 
none of these is that which is really best and 
has a right to rule. We could not submit our- 
selves to any of these and feel that this was a 
right eternal state. But holiness, or likeness to 
God, assimilation to his mind, formed by the con- 
stant desire to judge of things in this world as He 
judges, and to love truly all that He loves, this 
quality is surely worthy to be at the head. In that 
future kingdom of God in which all things are to 
have their proper place, and are to be ranked ac- 
cording to their real worth, holiness must come to 
the supremacy. 

But equally worthy of remark is St. Paul’s zx- 
ference from the fact that holiness shall even- 
tually be supreme. His inference is that it ought 
now to be regarded as competent to settle the 
petty disputes which arise among us. “If we 
are to judge angels, much more the things that 
pertain to this life.’ We can only arrive at 
any dignity by perseveringly seeking it. If the 
future kingdom of God is to be a perfect kingdom, it 
can only be as its subjects carry into it characters 
which have been strongly tending toward perfection. 
It is not the future that is to make us, but we who 
are to make the future. The kingdom of God is 
within us; if not there, in our own dispositions 
and likings, it is nowhere. Heaven will be what 
its inhabitants make it. Earth is not heaven, only 
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because men decline to make it so. We do not 
know the forms which society will assume in the 
world to come, when men will be grouned not by 
families and blood-relationships and the necessary 
requirements of physical life, but according to their 
character and moral value, their spiritual affinities 
and capacities for usefulness. But though we cannot 
say exactly how men will be grouped, nor how they 
will find expression for all that intense emotion and 
eager activity which in this life creates adventure, 
war, politics, speculation, inventions ef all kinds, 
we do know that wherever there are men there 
must be society; there must be men not isolated 
and solitary, but working togethcr and depending 
one on the other: and that there will therefore 
be difficult complications of interest and obscure 
relations of man to man very similar to those which 
arise in this world; but that these difficulties will be 
removed without passion and wrangling and the in- 
terference of force. A heaven and an earth there 
will be; but “a new heaven and a new earth.” The 
outer framework will be very much the same, but 
the inner spirit and life very different. But it is not 
the altered place or time that is to produce in us this 
change of spirit; we are to find it there only if we 
carry it with us. St. Paul takes for granted that the 
principles which are to be perfectly and exclusively 
manifested in the world to come are now cherished 
by Christians. And as there will be no differences in 
heaven which cannot be adjusted without appeal to 
an authority which can silence and reconcile the dis- 
putants, so there ought to be, among the heirs of 
heaven, no going to law now. 
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St. Paul, therefore, while he contrasts the sub- 
jects in which a lawyer-like mind will find employ- 
ment in this world and the next, reminds us that 
those who are here trained to understand character, 
and to discern where right and justice lie, will be in 
no want of employment in the world to come. The 
matters which come before our courts, or which are 
referred privately to lawyers, may often be in them- 
selves very paltry. A vast proportion of legal busi- 
ness is created by changes from which the future life 
is exempt, changes consequent on death, on mar- 
riage, on pecuniary disasters. But underneath such 
suits as these the keenest of human feelings are at 
work, and it is often in the power of a lawyer to give 
a man advice which will save his conscience from 
a life-long stain, or which will bring comfort into a 
family instead of heart-burning, and plenty in place of 
penury. The physician keeps us in life; the minister 
of Christ tells us on what principles we ought to 
live: but the lawyer takes our hand at every great 
practical step in life, and it is his function (and 
surely there is none higher) to insist on a conscien- 
tious use of money, to point out the just claims 
which others have upon us, to shew us the right 
and the wrong in all our ordinary affairs, and thus 
to bring justice and mercy down from heaven and 
make them familiar to the market-place. And there- 
fore many of the finest characters and best intellects 
have devoted themselves, and always will devote 
themselves, to this profession. It may attract many 
from less lofty motives, but it always will attract 
those who are concerned to save men from practical 
folly, and who wish to see the highest principles 
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brought into direct contact with human affairs. If 
the legal mind degenerates into a mere memory for 
technicalities and acuteness in applying forms, no- 
thing can be more contemptible or dangerous to the 
character : but if it takes to do with real things, and 
not with forms only, and tries to see what equity 
requires, and not merely what the letter of the law 
enjoins, and seeks to forward the well-being of men, 
—then surely there is no profession in which there 
is such abundant opportunity of earning the beati- 
tude which says, “ Blessed are the peacemakers ;” 
none in which the senses can better be exercised to 
discern between good and evil; none in which men 
may better be prepared for the higher requirements 
of a heavenly society, in which some are made rulers 
over ten cities. 

II. The second confirmation of his rebuke St. 
Paul brings forward in the fifth verse, “Is there not 
a wise man among yourselves?” “A wise man” was 
the technical term for a judge in the Hebrew courts. 
Among the Jews there was no distinction between 
Church and State, the Jewish civil rulers being at the 
same time the ecclesiastical court. The judicial con- 
sistories appointed for the determination of the minor 
causes in each locality, the courts corresponding to 
the sheriff-courts of Scotland, were composed of the 
same persons who constituted the eldership of the 
synagogue. The circumstances under which the first 
Christians were placed in reference to the heathen 
courts of justice made it desirable that their civil 
differences should be settled among themselves, and 
the custom of the Jewish synagogues supplied a 
precedent in point. St. Paul seems to have seen no 
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reason why the elders or other men of influence in 
the Christian congregations should not have been 
quite competent to deal with such disputes as were 
commonly carried before the magistrate. 

Did Paul then mean that such legal cases as are 
now tried in our civil courts should be settled by 
non-professional men? Did he mean that eccle- 
siastical courts should take out of the hands of the 
civil magistrate all pleas regarding property, all 
disputes about commercial transactions? Did he 
foresee none of the great evils that have arisen 
wherever Church or State have not respected the 
province of the other, and was he prepared to put 
the power of the sword in the hand of ecclesiastics ? 
We think no one can read either his life or his 
writings without seeing that this was not his mean- 
ing. He taught men to submit themselves to the 
powers that then were, 2. ¢., to the heathen magis- 
trates of Rome; and he himself appealed to Cesar. 
He had no notion of subverting the ordinary legal 
procedure and civil courts, but he would fain have de- 
prived them of much of their practice. He thought 
it might be expected that Christians would never be 
so determinedly rancorous or so blindly covetous but 
that their disputes might be settled by private and 
friendly advice. He gives no orders about consti- 
tuting new courts and appointing new statutes and 
forms of procedure; he has no idea of transferring 
into the Church all the paraphernalia of civil courts : 
but he maintains that, if a Christian community be 
in a healthy state, few quarrels will be referred for 
settlement to a court of law. Courts of law are 
necessary evils, which will be less and less patronized 
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in proportion as Christian feeling and principle 
prevail, 

This rebuke is applicable even to a community 
like our own, in which the courts of law are not 
heathen but Christian; and the principle on which 
the rebuke is based is one that has gradually worked 
its way into the heart of the community. It is felt, 
felt now even by nations as well as by individuals, 
that if a dispute can be settled by arbitration, this is 
not only cheaper, quicker, and equally satisfactory, 
but that it is a more generous and Christian way 
of getting justice done. Those who hold office in 
the Church may not always happen to be suitable 
arbitrators; they may not have the technical and 
special knowledge requisite; but Paul’s counsel is 
acted on if disputes among Christians be some- 
how adjusted in a friendly way, and without the 
interference of an external authority. Christian 
people may need legal advice; they may not know 
what the right and wrong of a complicated case 
is; they may be truly at a loss to understand 
how much is justly theirs and how much their 
neighbour’s ; they may often need _ professional 
aid to shed light on a transaction: but when 
two Christians go to law in a spirit of rancour, 
resolved to make good their own just claims, 
and to enforce by the authority of law what 
they cannot compass by right feeling, this only 
proves that their worldliness is stronger than their 
‘Christianity. St. Paul thinks it a scandal and a 
degradation when Christians need to appeal to law 
against one another. It is a confession that 
Christian principle is in their case insufficient by 
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itself to carry them through the practical diffi- 
culties of life. 

But some one will say to this, as to every un- 
worldly, truly Christian, and therefore novel and dif- 
ficult counsel, “It savours of theory and of romance ; 
a man cannot act it out unless he is prepared to be 
duped and cheated and imposed upon. It is a 
theory that if earried out must end in beggary.” 
Just as if the world could be regenerated by any- 
thing that is not apparently romantic. If a greater 
good is to be reached, it must be by some way 
that men have not tried before. The kingdoms of 
this world will not become the kingdom of Christ 
by the admission into our conduct of only that which 
men have tried and found to be practicable and void 
of all risk, and requiring no devotion or sacrifice. 
And, therefore, if any one says: “ But if there 
is to be no going to law, if we are not to force 
aman to give us our own, we must continually 
be losers:” St. Paul replies, “Well, and what though 
you be losers? The kingdom you belong to is not 
meat and drink, but ~zghteousness.” If a man says, 
“We must have some redress, some authority to 
extort the dues that are not freely given; we must 
strike when we are struck; when a man takes our 
coat we must summon him, or he will take our cloak 
next,’—St. Paul replies: ‘Well, if this de the alter- 
native, if you must either push your own claims and 
insist upon your rights, or suffer by assuming the 
meekness and gentleness of your Master, why do 
you ot rather take wrong ? why do you not rather 
suffer yourselves to be defrauded? It may be quite 
true that if you turn the other cheek it also will be 
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smitten. It may be very likely that a greedy com- 
petitor will be so little abashed by your meekness, 
and so little struck by your magnanimity in giving 
way to some of his demands, that he will even be 
encouraged to greater extortions. It is quite pro- 
bable that if you act as your Master did, you will be 
as ill off in this world as He was. But is that any 
reason why you should at once call Him your Masser 
and refuse to obey his precepts and follow his 
example?” One thing is certain, that so long as 
men honestly accepted Christ’s words in their plain 
meaning, and followed Him in his own way, 
making light of worldly loss, Christianity was be- 
lieved in and rapidly extended. It was seen to be 
a new moral power among men, and was welcomed 
as such, until a large part of the world received it: 
but its victory was its defeat. Once it became the 
fashion, once it became popular, the heart of it was 
eaten out. As soon as it became a religion without 
hardship, it became a religion without vitality. 

St. Paul, then, shews no hesitation about pushing 
his doctrine to its consequences. He sees that the 
real cure of wrangling and of fraud and of war is not 
litigation, nor any outward restraint that can be laid 
on the wrong-doer, but meekness and unselfishness 
and unworldliness on the part of those who suffer 
wrong. The world has laughed at this theory of 
social regeneration all along; a few men in each 
generation have believed in it, and have been ridi- 
culed for their belief. At the same time the world 
itself is aware, or should be aware, that its own 
remedies have utterly failed. Has war taught 
nations moderation in their ambition, has it saved 
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the world from the calamities which it is said would 
ensue were any one nation to prefer submitting to 
injustice rather than going to war? Have the 
outward restraints of law made men more just or 
less avaricious? There has been time to test 
the power of law to repress crime, and to compel 
men to honesty and justice. Can any one say 
it has been so successful that it must be looked 
to as the great means of regenerating society, of 
bringing society into that healthy and ideal state 
which statesmen work for and for which the people 
inarticulately sigh ? Does not St. James come nearer 
the mark when he says, “Whence come wars and 
fightings ? Come they not hence, even of the lusts 
that war in your members ?”—~. ¢., from the restless 
ambitions and appetites and longings of men who 
seek their all in this world. And if that is their 
source, it is to that we must apply the remedy. 
Law is necessary for restraining the expressions of a 
vicious nature, but law is insufficient to remove the 
possibility of these expressions by healing the nature. 
This can only be done by the diffusion of unworld- 
liness and unselfishness. And it is Christians who 
are responsible for diffusing this unworldly spirit, and 
who must diffuse it not by talk and advice, but by 
practice and example, by themselves shewing what 
unselfishness is, rebuking covetousness by yielding 
to its demands, shaming all wrong-doing by refusing 
to retaliate while they expose its guilt. 

While, therefore, it is a mistake to suppose that 
all the laws which are to rule in the perfected king- 
dom of God can find immediate and unmodified 
expression in this present world, it is our part to 
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find for them an introduction into the world in every 
case in which it is possible to apply them. Those 
laws which are to be our sole rule when we are 
perfect cannot always be immediately applied now. 
E. g., we all believe that ultimately love will be the 
only motive, that all service of God and of one 
another will eventually spring solely from our desire 
to serve them because we love them. And because 
this is so, some persons have thought that love 
should be the only motive now, and that obedience 
which is procured by fear is useless; that preachers 
ought to appeal only to the highest parts of man’s 
nature, and not at all to those which are lower; and 
that parents should never threaten punishment nor 
enforce obedience. But the testimony of ‘one of the 
most genial and successful of preachers is that 
“of all the persons to whom his ministry had been 
efficacious, oxy one had received the first effectual 
impressions from the gentle and attractive aspects of 
religion ; all the rest from the awful and alarming 
ones—the appeals to fear.” Take, again, the testi- 
mony of one of the wisest and most successful of our 
schoolmasters. “JI can’t rule my boys,” he says, 
“by the law of love. If they were angels or pro- 
fessors, I might ; but as they are only boys, I find it 
necessary to make them fear me first, and then take 
my chance of their love afterwards. By this plan 
I find that I generally get both; by reversing the 
process I should, in most cases, get neither.” And 
God, though slow to anger and not easily provoked, 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth, not dealing 
with us now as He will deal with us when perfect 
love has cast out its preparative, fear. So, in regard 
to the matter before us, there must be an aiming 
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and striving towards the perfect state in which there 
shall be no going to law, no settling of matters by 
appeal to anything outside the heart of the persons 
interested. But while we aim at this, and seek to 
give it prevalence, we shall also be occasionally 
forced back upon the severer and more external 
means of self-defence. The members of Christ’s 
Church are those on whom the burden falls of giving 
prevalence to these Christian principles. It is in- 
cumbent upon them to shew, even at cost to them- 
selves, that there are higher, better, and more en- 
during principles than law and the customs of trade 
and the ways of the world. And however difficult 
it may be ¢heoretically to hold the balance between 
justice and mercy, between worldly sharpness and 
Christian meekness, we all know that there are some 
who practically exhibit a large measure of this Chris- 
tian temper, who prefer to take wrong and to suffer 
quietly rather than to expose the wickedness of 
others, or to resent their unjust claims, or to com- 
plain of their unfair usage. And whatever the most 
worldly of us may think of such conduct, however 
we may smile at it as weak, there is no one of us 
but also pays his tribute of respect to those who 
suffer wrong, loss, detraction, with a meek and cheer- 
ful patience. And whatever be the lot of such suf- 
ferers in a world where men are too busy in pushing 
their worldly prospects to understand those who are 
not of this world, we have no doubt in what esteem 
they will be held and what reward they will receive, in 
a world where the Lamb is on the throne, and meek 
self-sacrifice is honestly worshipped as the highest 
quality whether in God or in man, MARCUS DODS. 
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THE AGIS OF THE-APOSTLES. 
CHAPTER i. 


Wuat we owe to this book of the New Testament 
it is very difficult at this late time of day to realize. 
Let us, at least, try to conceive what would have 
happened had it never been written. Let us suppose 
that the apostolic age had passed away, and that the 
Christians had had only the Gospel History and the 
Epistles to the Churches in their possession. Would 
not an irresistible demand have been made for ‘the 
missing link” —for some authentic memorials of those 
great events which, from the day of Pentecost 
onwards, had drawn thousands around the cross of 
Christ and given birth to Christian Churches, not in 
obscure corners, but in the great centres of popula- 
tion, culture, and commerce? But whence, at that 
late period, were the materials for such a work to be 
drawn? However honestly and reverently under- 
taken, it could only have been constructed out of 
such incidental allusions to the principal events as 
are to be found in the Epistles, eked out by the 
most reliable traditions that could be picked up here 
and there. And how imperfect and unsatisfactory 
at the best must this have been! But the task 
would not fail to be undertaken also by a class 
of writers bent on gratifying a prurient curiosity and 
serving a party purpose, and such would palm upon 
the public, under the name of apostolic history, what 
was little better than romance. That no production 
of the former class has come down to us is one of 
the most striking proofs that a genuine Acts of the 
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Apostles, issued during the lifetime of the apostles 
themselves and accessible to all, was known to 
every one, and felt to supersede the necessity of 
any other, while the apocryphal “Acts of the 
Apostles” (such as the “ Acts of Paul and Thecla,” 
“of Barnabas,” “of Andrew,” “of Thomas,” “ of 
Peter and Paul,” “of Andrew and Matthias,” with 
the “Clementine Homilies” and “ Recognitions”) 
may shew what wretched stuff in the shape of 
apostolic history would alone have come down to us 
but for that inestimable book which in this and some 
following papers is to engage our attention.’ 

This book, then, is the indispensable and in- 
valuable link of historical connection between the 
Gospels and the Epistles—the proper sequel to the 
one and the proper preface to the other. In the 
Gospels. we see the corn of wheat falling into the 
ground and dying; in the Acts we see it bringing 
forth much fruit. In the one we see Christ laying 
the foundations of the Church; in the other we see 
that Church rising into visible existence, first among 
the Jews of Palestine, next among those of the 
Dispersion and the Gentiles among whom they 
lived, until it gained a footing in the metropolis— 
sweeping majestically from Jerusalem to Rome. 
Without this book many things in the Epistles 
would be obscure if not unintelligible, while some 
would seem contradictory. But presupposing, as the 
Epistles everywhere do, the historical circumstances 

t Our object being expository, we must refer the reader for satisfac- 
tion on all questions touching the authenticity and canonical authority 
of this book, its sources of information, its chronology, and such like 


topics, to the Introductions either to the New Testament in general or 
to this book by itself. 
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of the persons addressed, and from these deriving 
much of their point and nearly all their freshness, 
we find in this Book of Acts just that key to those 
allusions which enable us both to understand and 
enjoy them. 

But valuable as it is historically, this Book of the 
New Testament is of no less value, perhaps, 
theologically and ecclesiastically. Instead of a 
ready-made theological system, propounded alike 
for the acceptance of all, we see here only the 
simplest elements of Christian truth at first pro- 
claimed—in one aspect to the Jews, and to the 
Gentiles in another, just as their very different 
antecedents naturally demanded; and in place of a 
prepared ecclesiastical platform erected at once 
wherever the Gospel took root, it is only in the 
most rudimental sense, and as occasions arose 
requiring it, that steps were taken to consolidate 
into visible societies the baptized disciples. 

To one other feature of this book we may here 
advert, though more properly belonging to the head 
of Introduction, as we may have occasion to refer to 
it in the course of these papers; we mean its 
remarkable omzssions. In a narrative covering a 
space of at least thirty years it is not easy to 
see why some things are related with such fulness of 
detail, while other things, apparently not less im- 
portant, are recorded either very summarily.or not 
at all. Take, for example, the visit which St, 
Paul paid to Arabia shortly after his conversion 
and before his first visit as a Christian to Jerusalem 
(Gal. i. 17): of this we have no mention in the Acts, 
nor is a word said of his labours from the time when 
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he had to fly for his life from Jerusalem to Czsarea, 
and thence to Tarsus, until the time when Barnabas, 
overworked at Antioch, went to seek him out at 
Tarsus to labour with him (Acts ix. 30, xi. 25, 26). 
Again, we know that the Churches of Galatia were 
founded by Paul (Gal. iv. 13-19). But much as 
we could have desired to have the particulars of 
this most successful preaching tour—throwing light, 
as they would have done, on the religious character 
and condition of the heterogeneous population of 
that region (Phrygian, Greek, Celtic, Jewish, and 
Roman)—all the information we have in the Acts is 
in two clauses, the one telling us that he “went 
over” that region (xvi. 6), the other that he did so 
“in order to strengthen all the disciples” (xviii. 23). 
In Acts xxi. 1-3 we have only the briefest record of 
a period in the Apostle’s life, which, from the Epistles, 
we know to have been peculiarly rich in instructive 
details. In Rom. xv. 19 he says, “From Jerusalem 
and round about unto Illyricum I have fully 
preached the Gospel of Christ.” Perhaps the con- 
fines of this latter region were reached at the time 
mentioned in Acts xx. 1, 2, where, referring to Mace- 
donia, it is said that ‘“‘ when he had gone over those 
parts, and had given them much exhortation, he 
came into Greece;” but of all this no details what- 
ever are given. In a word, who that reads the 
impassioned relation which he gives, in 2 Cor. xi. 
23-33, of the protracted sufferings and perils of 
every kind which he underwent in the course of his 
missionary life—and this long before it closed—can 
fail to see how scanty a record of all this we have 
in the Acts of the Apostles? But whatever may 
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have been the reason for these omissions and ab- 
breviations, one thing is clear, that to have recorded 
every act in the ministry of the Apostles in full 
would have swelled the book much beyond its 
present dimensions, and in all likelihood would not 
have added proportionately to its utility as a portion 
of the New Testament. 


With these introductory remarks we proceed to 
trace, in the form of exposition and with this book 
for our guide, the rise of the Christian Church in its 
leading stages and outstanding features. 

Our historian had so concluded his “former 
treatise” that no one could from it alone have been 
sure whether our Lord had not ascended to heaven 
on the evening of the very day of his resurrection. 
If any such impression were taken up by his readers 
he here superabundantly corrects it, telling us (and 
he alone does so) that He was seen by them for the 
space of forty days after his resurrection; from 
which we learn that just ten days elapsed between 
his ascension and the great Pentecostal day. 
Among other instructions which He gave them in 
the course of those forty days He charged them not 
to depart from Jerusalem, but to “wait for the 
promise of the Father,” for “ye shall be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost not many days hence,” and 
“ye shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost 
is come upon you, and ye shall be my witnesses 
both in Jerusalem and in all Judzea, and in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” So 
after his ascension—which they watched with a gaze 
so rapt and fixed that they had to be torn from the 
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spot by the gentle rebuke of two of the shining 
attendants on their Lord as He went up, who seem 
to have lingered behind for that very purpose— 
“they returned to Jerusalem and went up” (not “ into 
az upper room,” as our Version renders it, as if only 
to indicate the nature of the place, but) “into the 
upper room.” That very “upper room” it doubt- 
less was where, with the Twelve, their Lord had 
kept his last Paschal feast, and, with the Eleven, had 
instituted the feast of the Supper—a spot to them 
inexpressibly sacred, and in their minds associated 
with recoliections never to be forgotten. There the 
Eleven “abode,” says the sacred historian, meaning . 
that there they were to be found, holding their 
stated meetings and spending nearly all that anxious 
period of ten days. But along with them there were 
‘certain women, and Mary the mother of Jesus, and 
his brethren, the number of the names together 
being about a hundred and twenty.” 

What a contrast was then presented, if only there 
had been eyes to take it in, between the unattractive 
spot where stood that upper room, with its lowly roof, 
its bare walls, its rude furniture, its humble occupants, 
and the august scenes which had hallowed and 
irradiated it but a few weeks before, and those very 
different, those astounding scenes of which it was to 
be the theatre “not many days hence”—scenes of 
which the Church, and even the world, have ever 
since been reaping the blessed fruit, but will not 
have fully reaped till time shall be no more. Those 
ten days may fitly be called 

THE WAITING TIME. 

And what were its characteristics ? 
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1. It was a transition- period. It stood midway 
between Christ’s work on earth, now completed, and 
the yet unopened work of the Spirit from heaven. 
In the history of Redemption, the first, the prepara- 
tory, chapter closed on the day of the Incarnation of 
the Son of God, or rather on “the day of his shew- 
ing unto Israel.” A long, dreary, chequered period 
that had been, but it was succeeded by one in all 
respects the reverse—brief, bright with heaven upon 
earth, and, though ending tragically, in a sense un- 
known to human history, bringing life.and immor- 
tality to light through the darkness and death of the 
Cross. But it was reserved for “the Spirit of all 
grace” to make this good in the souls of men; and, 
with a view to this, the Dispensation of the Spirit— 
the third and last chapter in the history of Redemp- 
tion upon earth—was now about to open. But ere 
the curtain should be drawn which was to disclose 
this new state of things, a breathing-time of “ten 
days” was, in the wisdom of God, permitted to take 
place. It was like the “silence in heaven, about the 
space of half an hour,” between the breaking of the 
Apocalyptic “seals” and the appearance on the stage 
of the seven angels, with their “trumpets” of war. 
But how was this period spent ? Well,— 

2. It was a time of felt need. The Eleven were 
told that they were to be their Master’s witnesses in 
Judea and Samaria, and to the end of the earth; 
and yet they had, up to this time, no clear compre- 
hension of the Tale they were to tell, while they could 
not but feel that they had neither position, culture, 
nor influence to move the world, and not one ground 
to hope for success save in their assurance of the 
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truth of their Story, and the help which they might 
receive from above in the telling of it! As they 
thought of this, what sinkings of heart would be 
apt to come over them, and what a tendency to 
shrink from such a work altogether. These feelings, 
instead of being lessened, would rather be intensified, 
as day after day found them in the upper room, but 
for some counteractive. But there was more than 
one such. For,— 

3. It was a time of expectancy. How often would 
they recall, and find it indispensable to recall, such 
words as these: “Behold, I send the promise of 
my Father upon you;” “ Ye shall be baptized with - 
the Holy Ghost not many days hence.” II] as they 
would understand what that promise meant, yet 
being peremptorily charged not to stir from Jerusa- 
lem till it was fulfilled, they could not but hope that 
it must mean something which, if it did not dispel all 
their fears, would qualify them in a way to them 
unknown for their arduous mission. But it was no 
time of silent waiting, for,— 

4. It was a time of prayer. “ These all” (says 
the historian) “ with one accord continued stedfastly 
in prayer.” And who can have any doubt about 
what would be the burden of those prayers? Me- 
thinks, had one listened, he might have heard them 
saying, “We are poor and needy, yet the Lord 
thinketh on us. For didst Thou not say to us whilst 
Thou wast yet with us, ‘I will not leave you deso- 
late, I will come to you.’ Desolate truly we are 
without Thee, Lord; yet surely Thou art here, and 
wondrous is our sense of nearness to Thee. Haply 
this is that which Thou saidst, ‘Yet a little while 
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and the world seeth me no more, but ye see me; 
because I live, ye shall live also.’ But that ‘power 
from on high’—what is it, Lord? If we must ‘be 
endued with it’ ere we know it, we bow in submission, 
but long for light; and if when it comes—that ‘gift 
of the Holy Ghost’—we shall then comprehend our 
message, and have courage to proclaim it, and power 
to bring all nations to the obedience of faith, we are 
ready to say, in spite of all our feebleness, Here are 
we, send us.” But besides this,— 

4. It was a time of fraternal conference. For as 
they could hardly pray on without intermission from 
beginning to end of each meeting—these meetings 
extending over the greater part of each day — it 
seems only reasonable to assume that the inter- 
vals would be filled up by free interchange of re- 
collections and reflections on the astonishing events 
and thrilling scenes in the earthly life of their now 
glorified Lord, and the encouragements thence 
arising. How eagerly, when called on in these in- 
tervals, would one and another stand up to tell what 
they had witnessed on this occasion and that; and 
how would some, of quicker memory than others, 
recall much that fell from the lips of Him who spake 
as never man spake: the women, too, who were 
honoured to go up and down with Him in Galilee 
and minister to Him of their substance, could they 
altogether hold their peace on such occasions, as 
their hearts glowed with memories of those scenes ? 
And as all the incidents would be caught up and 
turned into materials for praise and encouragements 
to prayer, surely there would be no want of varied 
interest in each successive meeting. And since, in 
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appointing a successor to Judas, he behoved to be 
one “who had companied with them all the time 
that the Lord Jesus went in and out among them, 
beginning from the baptism of John unto that same 
day that he was taken up from them,” may not the 
two who were selected as possessing these qualifica- 
tions—Joseph, called Barsabas, and Matthias—have 
only shewn themselves to be disciples of such old 
and worthy standing by addresses delivered by 
them on one of those occasions, recalling the inci- 
dents that first drew them to their common Lord ? 
But this suggests one other feature of these meet- 
ings. They were not wholly spent in waiting and. 
praying and exchanging recollections and reflections. 
For,— 

5. It was also a time of action. On one of those 
days Peter—now fully restored, and, as originally 
designed, taking the lead—rose and explained to the 
assembly why the vacancy amongst the Twelve, 
which the fall of Judas had created, behoved to be 
filled up; and having pointed out the qualifications 
required, he left it to themselves to select one or 
more of their number whom they might lay before 
their enthroned Lord for his approval. Two were 
accordingly fixed on, over whom, after solemn 
prayer, lots were cast; and the Divine will in the 
matter being thus sought, he on whom the lot fell 
“was numbered with the eleven apostles.” This 
left nothing to be done and nothing to be desired, 
save that descent of the promised Spirit which was 
to give birth to the Church of Christ, and open up a 
new era in the world’s history. 
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“ Apostles, prophets, pastors, all, 
Shall feel the shower of mercy fall, 
And starting at the Almighty’s call 
Give what He gave, 
Till their high deeds the world appal, 
And sinners save.” 


Two other thoughts suggested by this preparatory 
scene will complete what we think it necessary to 
say on it. 

There is something both affecting and instructive 
in Peter's way of speaking of Judas, when explaining 
why his place would have to be filled up. “ He 
was numbered among us” apostles, as if scarcely of 
them. “This man,” he calls him, who “ was guide 
to them that took Jesus.” And yet the speaker had 
himself, not many weeks before, foully dishonoured 
and deeply wounded his Lord. But as Peter was 
from the first a far higher style of man than Judas, 
so that “look” which his Lord gave him, and the 
bitter weeping with which it sent him out from 
the scene of his fall, were enough to shew how 
different was the character of his sin from that of 
the traitor, aud his sorrow from that which in the 
other wrought only death. Accordingly, to Simon 
only did the Lord, on the day of his resurrection, 
appear alone. (Luke xxiv. 34.) What passed at that 
interview we shall never know here. Probably it 
was too sacred for disclosure, if even capable of 
being put into words. But it sealed their reconcilia- 
tion and cemented them more closely than ever, and 
nothing was then wanting to his conscious and 
acknowledged restoration to the primary position 
assigned him at the beginning, but that public mani- 
festation and authoritative expression of it before 
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the other apostles on that occasion when, after 
dining with them, and making him thrice express his 
love to Him for his thrice denying Him, He bade 
him “feed his lambs,” and then “feed his sheep.” 
And here we find him rising in the upper room, 
conscious that his position was fully known to, and 
recognized by, all present—speaking of Judas, not 
as a fallen disciple, but as all along a dead branch 
on the Tree of Life, a stranger in the Lord’s house, 
and never in “his own place” until, by his own 
awful act and deed, he “went to” it. And if, in the 
selectest of all select and sacred circles, there was 
one such (“one of you is a devil”), who shall say 
that at the great day there will not be found those 
who, like Judas, have “ eaten and drunk in his pre- 
sence, and,” like him, “done in his name many 
wonderful works,” to whom He will have to say, not 
“Ye are fallen from grace,” but, “I never knew 
you.” 

But mark now the bearing of Peter towards his 
fellow-believers. No priestly attitude does he 
assume. Though he leads, he associates the whole 
assembly with himself. He will have ¢Aem to choose 
candidates for the apostleship ; he accepts ¢hezr nomi- 
nation ; and though it is all but certain that in laying 
these two before the Lord, e was the spokesman, 
this is not said, All the historian tells us is that 
“they prayed and said.” Nor was it only on this 
first occasion, when he might be supposed rather to 
shrink, that he thus acted, but on every subsequent 
recorded occasion his carriage and procedure were 
entirely in keeping with this; so little ground is 
there not only for the lordly assumptions of those 
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who call themselves the successors of “the prince of 
the apostles,” but for that ecclesiastical ambition 
which has proved the bane and blight of many who 
repudiate Romish pretensions. 

Thus are we brought to the great Pentecostal 
day, with its marvellous first-fruits, described in the 
second chapter of this Book with such graphic fresh- 
ness and vividness of detail that, as we read it, we 
seem to be drawn into the midst of it, and may hope, 
as we attempt to trace it in our next paper, to catch 
some faint reflection of its glow and to drink into 
its life-giving spirit. DAVID BROWN. 


FROM STARLIGHT TO SUNLIGHT. 


2 PETER i. 16-20. 


WHEN we remember who wrote it, the breadth and 
grandeur of this passage are simply wonderful. : 
Where did the rude unlettered fisherman of Galilee 
learn a wisdom so large, or acquire a style so stately 
and imposing? Had St. Paul written these verses 
we should have felt no surprise; for he was both 
a scholar and an orator who rose without effort into 
the most impassioned eloquence: but that St. Peter 
should have written them is a striking and convinc- 
ing proof of the power of the Holy Ghost to raise 
men out of and above themselves, to widen the 
horizons of their thought, to brace and train their 
intellectual faculties, to enlarge the lines of their 
character on every side. The verses, indeed, are so 
crowded with noble conceptions, and these concep- 
tions are expressed in phrases so stately and pic- 
turesque, that we cannot hope, in our brief limits, 
to bring out a tithe of their meaning and beauty, 
but must be content to indicate their main sequence 
of thought. 

The main object of the Apostle I take to be 
this: He aims to set forth four divers manners in 
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which, at sundry times, the truth of God, or some 
faint preparatory adumbrations of that truth, have 
been presented to the minds of men; first the 
mythical mode ; then, the mzraculous ; then, the pro- 
phetic ; and, last of all, the sfzvitual mode. While 
setting forth these modes of revelation, he also com- 
pares them one with another, and estimates their 
several values, hinting that they are the successive 
steps of a single Divine process, and that this pro- 
cess culminates in the inward revelation of Christ to 
the individual heart. Roughly put, put in the terms 
of a metaphor which the Apostle himself employs 
but does not carry through, we may say that the 
value of the mythical mode is as star-light, that of the 
miraculous mode as meteor-light, that of the prophetic 
mode as damp-light, and that of the spzvztual mode 
as sun-light. Let us, then, glance at each of these 
four methods of revelation. 

1. THe Myruican Mope.—* We did not follow 
cunningly devised fables when we made known to 
you the power and advent of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
but we had been admitted to be eye-witnesses of his 
Majesty.” The Greek noun which is translated 
“fables” in this sentence, means literally “ myths” ; 
and the Greek phrase translated “admitted to be 
eye-witnesses” is the technical phrase for initiation 
into the “mysteries.” So that the sense of the verse 
is, “ In declaring the power and advent of the Lord 
Jesus, we were not as those who are familiar only 
with the popular myths, which are deemed sufficient 
for the multitude; we were, rather, as the favoured 
few who are admitted to the secret mysteries, who 
are permitted to know the truths that underlie the 
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fables and stories which fill the popular imagination.” 
What, then, were these “myths,” and what the 
“ mysteries ” ? 

The myths, in their origin, were simply poetical 
conceptions of the processes and phenomena of 
Nature. Thus, for instance, the sun sinks, or seems 
to sink, every night into the sea; in the fervid East, 
moreover, it dries up the streams. But “sun,” and 
“sea,” and “streams” had, in the infancy of the 
world, masculine and feminine names, as, indeed, 
they still have in most of the languages spoken by 
men. These masculine and feminine names were 
soon turned into proper personal names by the vivid’ 
imagination of men to whom the world was fresh 
and wonderful ; and hence, instead of saying, “ The 
‘sun sinks into the sea,” they said, ‘The Sun-God 
sinks into the lap of the Sea-Goddess, and rests until 
their child, the Dawn, wakes him from his slumbers.” 
Instead of saying, “The sun dries up the stream,” 
they told a pretty story of a certain River Nymph, 
whom the Sun-God dearly loved, and who would 
give him no peace till he came to her in all the glory 
of his heavenly pomp, beholding which she was 
forthwith consumed. All the great and many of the 
lesser processes of Nature were thus mythicized, 
turned into poems and stories—the succession of 
day and night, the dependence of men and cattle on 
the shining of the sun, on the fruits of the earth, en 
the sweet fresh water of the mountain streams. 
And, when once these myths had sunk into the 
popular mind, and the universe was full of gods and 
goddesses, water nymphs and dryads of the wood, 
new stories were invented on the basis already laid 
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down, stories which often expressed no natural 
sequence, but only the quaint or lovely fancies of the 
orator and the poet. 

Still, under all these freaks of fancy, under all 
these fair poetic shapes, there lay concealed the 
germs of many religious truths; as, for example, 
these : that the Powers which ruled in heaven cared 
for the earth and blessed it; that God, or the gods, 
might take human form and dwell among men; and 
that there was a fair spiritual world, larger, brighter, 
happier than the world of sense, into which even 
man might pass and rise. AS years and centuries 
elapsed, these truths were forgotten out of mind, as 
were many of the ethical maxims deduced from them. 
In order that they might not altogether perish from 
the memory and life of man, certain ‘mysteries ” 
were founded and ordained. No secret known to 
thousands, imparted to thousands century after cen- 
tury, has been kept like that of the ancient mysteries 
of Asia, Egypt, Greece,and Rome. But though even 
the profoundest classical scholar will confess that he 
knows hardly anything that is definite and exact 
about them, we know at least this, that they were 
originally designed to teach the truths on which the 
popular mythology was based. To be “admitted,” 
that is, to be initiated, into these mysteries, was an 
honour granted to comparatively few of the millions 
of antiquity ; and it was granted only after they had 
passed through a probation which either was, or was 
affirmed to be, terrible to any but men of a brave 
and constant spirit. Their good faith was thus put 
to a severe preliminary test; tremendous oaths 
binding them to secrecy were administered to them; 
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to divulge a mystery, or to intrude upon it uncalled, 
were offences punishable with death. In the later 
and more corrupt ages of heathenism it is to be 
feared that these mysteries were often simply a cloak 
for the most lawless orgies ; but to the very end it 
is believed that there was some show of disclosing 
truths hidden from the uninitiated, truths of natural 
science, truths also of religion and morality. For 
myself, I am disposed to think, though I can claim 
no special knowledge of this topic, that the ancient 
mysteries preserved some “broken rays” of that 
great primitive Religious Tradition, anterior and 
exterior to the Hebrew faith, of which we get some - 
glimpses in the little we know of such men as 
Melchizedek, Jethro, Job, and Balaam. 

Now, says St. Peter, when we made known to 
you the power and advent of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
we were telling you no pretty popular myth, no fable 
of a Divine person who came down and dwelt with 
men, such as you have often heard from your priests 
or rhapsodists, such as you may still hear from your 
heathen neighbours. We had been initiated into 
the very mysteries of truth; we had mastered their 
secrets, that we might divulge them to you. We 
spake of that which we ourselves had seen, and 
handled, and felt, of the Word of Life. All that 
the myths hinted at, all that the mysteries revealed, 
was fulfilled in Jesus Christ ; for in Him God came 
down to men in very deed, lived among them, died 
for them, and, at his death, was translated to heaven, 
to shine there as Morning Star and Sun of Righteous- 
ness for ever. His “advent” was no fable, but the 
eternal fact which underlies all the fables that speak 
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of gods who tabernacled with men. His “ power” 
to save and bless is no poetic parable of the renew- 
ing fructifying energy of sun and showers, but the 
truth which underlies all poetic conceptions of a 
benignant and fruitful heaven. We have been 
“admitted” to the mysteries; and, after our proba- 
tion, we stood as in an inner shrine, the favoured 
“ eye-witnesses” of the “majesty” of Christ. The 
heathen “myths” were only as stars which broke 
into the dark heaven of human thought, making it 
bright and gay, yet shedding no light by which men 
could see to choose their path or to do the work of 
life : but the “mysteries ” that we speak are as the 
sun which announces a new day, in whose light all 
paths grow clear and all work may be done. 

2. THe Miracutous Mopr.— From the mythical 
St. Peter passes to the miraculous method of Reve- 
lation. Where was that inner temple, that sacred 
and oracular shrine, in which, after their initiation, 
the apostles were admitted to the mysteries and stood 
to be eye-witnesses of the unclouded majesty of the 
Incarnate God? It was on “the holy mount,” on 
which the Lord Jesus was transfigured before their 
eyes. “ Forhe received honour and glory from God 
the Father, when a voice was borne to him from the 
excellent glory, This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased. And this voice we heard borne 
to him from heaven, when we were with him in the 
holy mount.” St. Peter had not forgotten that great 
scene even when the hour of his departure was at 
hand. The glory which descended from heaven to 
surround the person of his Master like a tent, like 
a sacred tent or tabernacle, and the great voice 
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which issued from the glory and pronounced the 
man Christ Jesus to be the beloved Son of God,— 
these were signs and splendours which neither the 
frailties of age nor the threatenings of death could 
erase from his memory. He felt that he had not 
only been admitted to the shrine, but admitted to it 
at the very moment in which the God had descended, 
to reveal Himself in streaming intolerable lustre. 
Heaven was all about him when, at the sound of the 
voice from the excellent glory, he fell to the earth 
and lay as one dead. He had been an eye-witness 
of the very arcana of that great mystery of godliness, 
God manifest in the flesh. 

But why does the Apostle select ¢#zs scene in our 
Lord's life—the Transfiguration—before all others ? 
Why does he dwell on this moment of ecstasy, as, 
in some sense, the supreme moment of his long ma- 
nifold experience? Simply, I suppose, because at 
that moment, in that scene, all that was most marvel- 
lous, all that was most miraculous, in the Lord Jesus 
Christ was shewn forth in its most marvellous forms. 
The ‘‘advent” of Christ was a miracle ; every word 
and deed that disclosed his Divine “power” was a 
miracle: but the miraculous element of his “advent 
and power” culminated in his Transfiguration. Peter 
had seen nothing so wonderful and splendid as that 
excellent glory; he had heard nothing so wonderful 
and terrible as that voice from heaven; and, there- 
fore, as the very acme and crown of the miraculous 
method of Revelation, he cites the Transfiguration 
on the holy mount. 

For in this way also, in this miraculous way, God 
speaks to men, and Heaven comes down to earth, 
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Miracles are not necessarily infractions of law, nor 
are they evasions of law; they are rather wzfamilear 
illustrations of familiar and radical facts. Like the 
irruption of rare meteors into the heaven whose 
constellations we have long known, they are designed 
to stimulate our languid attention, to shew us what 
the Divine laws are, and that they are constantly at 
work for our welfare. In a word, miracles are the 
comets of the sacred history; and doubtless there is 
a law which governs their occurrence and recurrence, 
though, as yet, we may have failed to discover it. 

To our untutored minds it often seems that no 
evidence of truth is so weighty and impressive 
as that of miracles. We often think that could we 
but see one blind eye opened by the mere touch 
of Christ, or one dead body raised by his mere word, 
we should at once be convinced of his “advent” 
and “power.” But St. Peter, although in some 
respects far less instructed than we are, was by no 
means of our mind. He had both seen and wrought 
miracles, and he was aware how slight and transient 
was the moral effect they produced. Like the other 
writers of the Bible, he lays comparatively little 
stress on them: to him, as to them, miracles are not 
worthy to be compared to any moral virtue or any 
spiritual power. Just as St. Paul argues that the 
miraculous gifts are as nothing to the love which 
may glow in the bosom of the least gifted of men, 
so St. Peter affirms that miracles, even in their most 
splendid and dazzling form, are as nothing to “the 
word” of truth which is in all our hands. St. Paul 
knew a more excellent and desirable way of life than 
the exercise of the most rare and stupendous miracu- 
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lous powers; and St. Peter knew a sounder basis 
for faith than that of signs and wonders. He had 
seen our Lord Jesus Christ receive honour and glory 
from God the Father in the holy mount, he had 
been dazzled and carried out of himself by visions 
and voices from heaven: but, nevertheless, even 
when his memory and heart are throbbing with 
recollections of that sublime scene, he says, “We 
have something surer still” in “the prophetic word.” 
Marvels are like meteors, most brilliant and astonish- 
ing while they last; but their force is soon spent, 
their light soon extinguished : we cannot see to walk 
by them, nor to do our work. And his own expe- . 
rience furnishes the most expressive commentary on 
his words: for while he was on the holy mount, 
amid the full blaze of miraculous glory, “he wist not 
what he said,” and was for putting Moses and Elijah 
on a level with his Master; and when he came down 
from the mount, he wist not what he had been taught, 
and was for bringing his Master down to the level 
of ordinary manhood, counselling Him to pay the 
Temple-tax, from which, as the beloved Son of God, 
He surely was exempt. It was not the miracles of 
Christ by which he came to know Christ, but the 
word of Christ as interpreted by the Spirit of Christ. 
Miracles might arrest and astonish us ; but only the 
word of truth, in our hearts and in our lives, can 
really save and renew us. 

3. THe Proppetic Mopvre.—After describing the 
honour and glory done to Christ, and the voice 
which came to Him from the glory that shone 
around Him on the holy mount, the Apostle adds: 
“ But we have something surer still—the prophetic 
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word, whereunto ye do well that ye give heed, as 
unto a lamp shining in a dark place; knowing this 
above all, that no prophecy of Scripture is a private 
interpretation ; for prophecy was never at any time 
borne by will of man; but, borne along by the Holy 
Ghost, holy men spake from God.” 

Now, here, we must be on our guard against a 
common misconception. We too often conceive of 
“ prophecy,” as though it meant only “ prediction.” 
It never means prediction merely in the Bible. The 
Hebrew word for “ prophet” simply means one who 
announces or declares, not one who foretells that 
which will come to pass. “The word of prophecy” is a 
term that includes all the moral teaching of the Bible, 
as well as its predictive utterances ; nay, it points 
rather to the moral than to the predictive element 
of Holy Writ. And this body of moral teaching, 
broken only occasionally by predictions—the whole 
Bible indeed, in so far as it was known to him, the 
Apostle affirms to be asafer guide to faith than even 
the most astonishing and splendid miracles. Why 
does he call it “ something surer still” ? 

First, because it is “as a lamp shining in a dark 
place.” Now, as we all know, we can find our way 
even on the darkest night, if only we have “a lamp 
to our feet ;” and, moreover, we can see to do any 
necessary work, if only we have a lamp shining over 
our head. In plain words, the Apostle’s argument 
is, that miracles are not guides, or not safe guides ; 
but that, on the contrary, we are under a guidance 
that is both good and safe when we follow the moral 
rules of the written Word. Is not this argument a 
sound argument? Our Lord’s miracles, indeed, are 
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full of the wisest and tenderest instruction ; but 
should we have learned their true meaning save for 
the words He spake ? Miracles are ‘“ wonders ” 
that arrest our attention; but, when our attention 
has been arrested, we still need to have it engaged 
and instructed. Miracles are “ signs ” that God, or 
that some teacher sent by God, is with us; but, when 
we have seen the sign and feel that God is with us, 
we still need to learn what God would have us do. 
“ Miracles,” said John Foster, “are as the tolling of 
the great bell of the universe before the sermon 
begins ;” but the mere tolling of the bell does not 
tell us what the sermon is to be about, nor is it of - 
much use to call us away from our work into the 
church unless, when we get there, some lesson of 
heavenly wisdom be taught us. When the Apostles 
stood on the holy mount, they were eye-witnesses of 
the honour and glory which Christ received from 
God the Father ; and, no doubt, the miracle taught 
them that the Son of Man was also the Son of God; 
but the very voice which pronounced Him God’s 
beloved Son also bade them “ sear him.” If He 
had not spoken to them, the miracle would but 
have raised their hopes to defeat them. What they 
wanted, what we all want, is not to see wonders 
that daze us, and to be rapt in ecstatic visions and 
splendours, but a little light on the dark and troubled 
path we have to tread, a lamp that will burn stead- 
fastly and helpfully over the work we have todo. The 
stars are infinitely more sublime, meteors infinitely 
more superb and dazzling; but the lamp shining in 
a dark place is infinitely closer to our practical needs. 
Plain rules of life that commend themselves to our 
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conscience, in obedience to which we rise above our 
baser selves and become better happier men ; these, 
with some bright hope in the future to attract and 
draw us on, to assure us that, if we do God’s will, 
we shall enter into God’s rest—these rules, and this 
hope, are worth far more to us in the conduct of our 
daily life than all the signs and wonders ever 
wrought. Zhese are as the lamp by which we can 
walk and work; miracles are but as the distant stars 
or occasional flashing comets. And this lamp of 
rules for daily conduct is given us in the prophetic 
Word. 

The Divine Word has another claim on our 
regard and preference. For this “lamp,” which 
shines so helpfully on the activities of human life, 
has been lit and is fed by God Himself. “No 
prophecy of Scripture is a private interpretation.” 
That is to say, the prophetic Word is not a mere 
logical deduction from the facts of life and Nature ; 
nor is it a mere guess at things to come, based on a 
knowledge of what has taken place in the past. A 
prophet was not simply a man who, after studying a 
multitude of various facts, discovered the law which 
was common to them all, or inferred a maxim on 
which men would do well to act. Nor was he 
simply a man who, having studied the ethical forces 
which were at work in his age, arrived at a probable 
conjecture as to the results that would flow from 
them and give its form and pressure to the succeed- 
ing age. There was something higher than human 
wisdom in his utterances, something safer than the 
prognostics of human reason; for prophecy never 
came only from the will of man, but holy men, borne 
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along by the Holy Ghost, as the ship is borne before 
the wind, spake the words that were given them 
from God. Their prophecies were not their private 
interpretations of the moral facts and enigmas of 
human life; they were the authoritative interpreta- 
tions of God Himself. There is a Divine wisdom, 
therefore, an infallible wisdom; there is a Divine 
power, an almighty power, in the inspired Word, 
even when it is most human and imperfect in out- 
ward form. And it is this Divine wisdom and power 
which make that Word a sure and certain guide to 
our feet. The lamp itself may be only an earthen 
vessel, unskilfully moulded by the hand of man; but ° 
“the treasured splendour” of its light, and the oil 
that feeds the light, are the gift of God. 

In thus affirming that the prophetic Word is not 
a private interpretation of the problems of life, but 
an inspired and Divine solution of them, the holy 
Apostle had, I think, a double contrast in his mind 
—a contrast with miracles, and a contrast with 
oracles. That, beyond all doubt, the Word came 
from God, gave it its superiority over miracles ; 
for miracles, or apparent miracles, are not neces- 
sarily from Him. By what occult arts they gained 
their power we cannot tell; but in the Sacred His- 
tory we often meet with men who wielded an 
extraordinary, and perhaps a supernatural, power. 
Miracles were wrought, or are said to have been 
wrought, by magicians, by thaumaturgists, by men 
informed by an evil and unclean spirit; and, there- 
fore, miracles were not a sufficient, though they are 
an inevitable, authentication of any message that 
professed to come from Heaven. But the Word of 
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prophecy never at any time came from the mere 
will of man: ¢#a¢ was always an inspiration from 
God ; and therefore the Word was “something 
surer” than the miracles, which at least mzght not 
come from God, but might be either wrought, or 
counterfeited, by wicked men for a wicked end. 
This was one contrast in the Apostle’s mind: and 
the other was, that the prophecies of Scripture were 
superior to the oracles uttered by the ministrants 
of heathen shrines. When these oracles were con- 
sulted, they gave “private interpretations.” The 
priest or pythoness, for instance, if asked which 
of two kings would succeed in a certain war, based 
his reply on what he knew of the strength and 
valour of the contending armies, the skill of their 
leaders, the value of the alliances they could com- 
mand ; and took care, moreover, to couch his reply 
in ambiguous terms, capable of being interpreted in 
a double sense. When Crcesus, King of Lydia, for 
example, consultedthe Oracle at Delphi as to whether 
he should venture on war with Cyrus the Persian, 
the pythoness assured him that, if he went to war, 
“he would destroy a mighty empire,” but quite omitted 
to warn him that that empire would be his own.? 
So far as we can judge, indeed, all these oracular 
responses were either private inductions from known 
facts, shrewd guesses which had no higher source 
than the experience and craft of the ministrant, or 
lying flatteries purchased by heavy bribes. But the 
prophetic Word was no private induction merely, no 
shrewd guess; it came not from the will or wit of 
man; it was informed by the breath, the Spirit, of 
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God. “Words of so sweet breath composed,” words 
inspired by the pure wise Spirit of God, were in- 
finitely above the politic conjectures and laborious 
inferences of the ministrants at the shrines of Delphi 
and Dodona. To such words as ¢hese men would do 
well to give heed in all their perplexities, as unto a 
lamp that burned and shone in a dark place, a place 
whose darkness was only made visible by the flicker- 
ing and misleading rays of human wit. 

4. But, finally, THE sPrIRITUAL MODE of Revelation 
is even safer and better than the prophetic mode, as 
much better as sunlight is better than lamplight. 
We do well to turn from “the ineffectual fires” of. 
starry myths, and from the miracles which blaze for 
a moment like the swift meteors that rush across the 
sky, to the serviceable light of the lamp, which is 
closer to us than the stars and of a more steadfast 
flame than the meteors. So long as we are in “a 
dark place” we cannot safely dispense with the lamp 
of the written and prophetic Word. But we need 
not stay for ever in the dark. We need the lamp 
only “until the day dawn, and the morning star arise 
in our hearts.” 

But what is this morning star that brings a new 
day into our hearts? “Zam the bright and morning 
star,” replies the Lord Jesus. The heavenly day 
dawns upon us when we receive //zm into our hearts, 
when, by his Spirit, He comes and takes up his abode 
within us. It is this individual and spiritual appro- 
priation of the Lord Jesus Christ—in virtue of which 
we can say with St. Paul, “Christ in me, the hope of 
glory ”—which of all modes of revelation is the most 
penetrating, convincing, and complete. We need no 
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myths or parables, no miracles, no, nor even the pro- 
phetic Word itself, when once this day has dawned 
upon us. When Christ is once with us, and in us, 
what further proof can we require of his “advent” or 
of his “power” to quicken and redeem? With 
Christ shining in the heaven of our thoughts and 
affections, penetrating all our motives, passions, 
energies, with his lucid rays, what need we any other 
light, any other proof of his “glory”? With Christ 
to teach us what He would have us do, we can dis- 
pense with all other teachers, all other aids. Myths! 
We have been initiated into the very mysteries of the 
Faith, and are joyful eye-witnesses of his Majesty. 
Miracles! He has wrought the great miracle upon 
us, bringing a clean thing out of an unclean, opening 
our blind eyes, unstopping our deaf ears, quickening 
us from our death in trespasses and sins. Laws and 
hopes! When once we have perswnally laid hold on 
Christ, we are a law unto ourselves, and move in the 
freedom of a glad obedience to his will; we have a 
hope already fulfilling itself in us, and yet opening 
up into widening vistas of light—the hope of eternal 
life and service and peace. Because He who is the 
Truth dwells in us, all truth is credible to us and 
needs no witness. Because the Holy One of God 
dwells in us, we follow after whatsoever things are 
pure and honourable and good. Because He who is 
Love dwells in us, we believe the love God hath for 
us, and respond with love to his great love for us. 
The morning star has risen in our hearts; the day 
has dawned; the darkness is over and gone, and, with 
the darkness, all our need of the lamps and stars 
which once made night tolerable to us. 
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This is the climax of the Apostle’s sequence of 
thought, the point to which he rises, in which he 
rests. Alas! how far are we from resting in it, even 
when we have once gained it. We touch it at times 
indeed. At times we feel that, through the grace 
and Spirit of Christ, we need no other than this in- 
ward proof that truth is true, or that love is lovable. 
The truth within us recognizes and welcomes the 
Truth without us; the love within us responds to 
the Love above us. We are conscious of a Spirit 
in us that will guide us into all truth and perfect us 
in charity. But this bright day soon clouds over, 
and, once more, we find ourselves in a dark place, 
needing a guidance beyond our own, and a strength 
to which we have not attained. Thank God, the 
lamp still burns in the dark place. And if, so often 
as we walk in darkness, we use this lamp, if by the 
light of the prophetic Word we go on our way, 
picking out step after step, the day will soon return, 
and the Sun of Righteousness once more arise 
and shine on our darkened and dejected hearts. 
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THE FIRST CHAPTER 
OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


VERSE 5. 
THE inspired writer, having affirmed in the preceding 
verse that Jesus has been exalted higher than the 
angels, and so much higher as he has inherited a 
more excellent name than they, proceeds to substan- 
tiate his assertion. This he does, not in a severely 
logical way, with formal syllogisms bristling in a 


row, but still with profound spiritual sagacity. He 
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‘reasons from the Old Testament Scriptures, and 
mingles skilfully, as he proceeds, embellishment 
with argument. Led by the unerring instinct of an 
orator, he marshals felicitously the passages which 
he quotes, so that they form, as they stretch along to 
the conclusion of the Chapter, not so much a battle- 
array of argument, as a triumphal procession of 
mingled demonstration and illustration. 

Beginning with the concluding idea of his affirm- 
ation, ke has inherited a more excellent name than 
they, he first of all establishes its validity, and then 
proceeds to authenticate and emphasize the other 
part of his complex asseveration, which has refer- 
ence to the transcendent dignity and glory of our 
Saviour. 

Is it true, then, that Jesus Zas, as a matter of fact, 
inherited a more excellent name than that of the 
angels? lt is, says the inspired writer; for unto 
which of the angels did he ever say,— 

Thou art my Son ; 
This day have L begotten thee ? 
The interrogation is, aS in so many other cases, 
equivalent to a strong negation. Vever has it been 
said by God to any one of the angels,— 
My son art thou, 
Ll this day have begotten thee. 
Never, so far at least as statement or hint in ‘the 
volume of the Book’ is concerned :—and it is 
Biblical evidence alone that the writer takes into 
account. Never, moreover, could such language 
have been employed in its highest and truly normal 
acceptation ; for the begotten Son must be partaker 
of the very nature of the Father. 
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In the expression, said ‘he’ at any time ? there is 
no pronoun in the original corresponding to the 
English ‘Ze.’ Hence J. Cappel would interpret 
the verb impersonally,—was it ever said? Sykes, 
again, would supplement the expression thus, ad 
‘the Scripture’ ever say? But both devices put 
the phraseology to intolerable torture. The natural 
nominative is just the pronoun representing ‘God.’ 
The idea of ‘God’ was prominent throughout the 
preceding sentence; and the writer’s mind was so 
full of it, that, instead of pausing to repeat a formal 
introduction of it, he simply proceeds forward on the 
unbroken line of his own continuity of thought. 

The Old Testament Scripture appealed to is the 
seventh verse of the second Psalm. And the force of 
the appeal hinges on the assumption that the words 
quoted find their highest, if not their only, verifica- 
tion in the relation that subsists between the Divine 
Father and the Messiah, and thus in the relation 
that subsists between the Divine Father and Jesus. 

Gottlob Paulus, indeed, takes a different view of 
the writer’s conception. He contends, not only that 
the Divine address had reference to Solomon, and 
Solomon alone; but also, that the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews understood the passage so. 
Why, then, it might be asked, did he quote the words 
as applicable to Jesus, and as evidence that a more 
excellent name than belonged to angels was his by 
right ? On the principle, replies Paulus, of reason- 
ing from the less to the greater. If even Solomon 
was God’s son, much more was Fesus. 

This is not, however, satisfactory exegesis, unless 
we be prepared to maintain that not only Jesus, but 
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Solomon also, and all others who for any reason are 
called sons of God, are, according to the Letter- 
writer's theology, higher in the pyramid of universal 
being than angels. But if that were the case, not 
only would the expression, a “ttle lower than the 
angels (chap. ii. 9), be inexplicable, the angels them- 
selves would be higher than themselves, for they too 
are sons of God in a sense corresponding to that in 
which Solomon and other men are sons. 

Von Hofmann, like Paulus, does not regard the 
words of the Psalm as having an intentionally 
Messianic reference. Still, he does not adopt the 
idea of Paulus, that the inspired writer reasons from 
the less to the greater. We supposes, on the con- 
trary, that there is nothing at all, in the words, 
of the nature of a logical appeal. They are not 
adduced as evidence, according to his conception. 
They are merely grand old words, sanctified and 
sublime, that lay ready to the writer’s hand, where- 
with to clothe his own ideas. (Die angefihrten 
Stellen nicht bewersen sollen dass Christus oder dass 
Fesus Gottes Sohn ist, noch etwas dergleichen, sondern 
nur dazu dienen, was der Verfasser mit eigenen 
Worten sagen kinnte, mit Schriftworten auszu- 
driicken.—SCHRIFTBEWEIS, I. p. 152.) 

But this exegesis is as objectionable as that of 
Paulus; for it was not mere asseveration that was 
needed by the faltering Hebrews to establish them 
in the Christian faith. It was evidence. And one 
indispensable element of the evidence required by 
them, in their peculiar ‘circumstances, consisted in the 
integrity of that arch of revelation which combined 
into a Messianic unity time past and time present. 
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God had spoken to the fathers through the pro- 
phets, and in his utterances had stirred the hopes of 
the people. These hopes, bending forward, were look- 
ing out wistfully fora Deliverer to come. The arch 
of Messianic revelation was, so to speak, carried half 
way over. Thus for ages had it stood, a fragment 
waiting for its complement. And therefore, unless 
from the abutment that was resting on the pro- 
fessedly complementary Revelation, which consisted 
of the nature, character, words, and works of Jesus, 
there sprang backward a precisely corresponding 
New Testament arc, to complete in symmetry the 
comprehensive span, there must, the Jew would ~ 
conclude, be a flaw somewhere. He would further 
conclude that the flaw could not be found in the Old 
Testament segment of the arch. With him it would 
be an axiom, as it was afterward with Augustine, 
that, as the Old Testament lies ‘ patent’ in the New, 
so must the New le ‘latent’ in the Old. Thus Old 
Testament evzdence was required for the readers of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

And, as a matter of fact, it is given. The inspired 
writer does not merely assert; he reasons. Hence 
the reason-rendering particle that stands at the com- 
mencement of this 5th verse: ‘for’ to which of the 
angels did he ever say? Se. 

Are we, then, to regard the second Psalm as 
being, in the estimation of the inspired writer, a 
Messianic composition? Are we to accept the 
quoted address of the 7th verse of the Psalm as 
having, according to his belief, an intentional refer- 
ence to the Messiah? If so, is his belief to be 
regarded as intrinsically reasonable? Or, should 
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it be looked upon as a Rabbinical prejudice? Is ita 
belief, or is it not, which is in harmony with the possi- 
bilities and probabilities of literary activity during the 
Psalm-epoch of the Old Testament Dispensation ? 

These are questions that have for long exercised 
the minds of Bible-students, and never more 
earnestly than at the present day. Very weighty 
interests are at stake; and hence reverence, candour, 
patient research, and comprehensive consideration 
are called for. 

We cannot hesitate to confess to the twofold con- 
viction, (1) that the Psalm was regarded by the 
Letter-writer as Messianic, and (2) that his view 
of its import is intrinsically reasonable and right. 

There are various considerations that render it 
probable that the Psalm would be regarded by the 
Letter-writer as Messianic. (1) Several of the most 
eminent of the modern Jewish Rabbis, while them- 
selves opposing, on the ground of expediency, the 
Messianic interpretation, expressly admit that it 
prevailed among the ancient Rabbis. (See, among 
many others, SCHOTTGEN’s “ Fesus der Wahre Mes- 
sas,’ pp. 418-423.) (2) This interpretation must 
certainly have prevailed among those very ancient 
Rabbis who shaped the opinions that were current 
in Jewish society during the career of our Lord. 
When the High Priest adjured our Saviour by 
the living God to tell “ whether he was the 
Christ, the Son of God,’ he intended to refer to the 
most distinctive designations of the expected Mes- 
siah. But both of the designations, which he par- 
ticularized, were borrowed from this Psalm. Then 
(3), the Apostles, whose understandings had been 
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opened by their risen Lord, “that they might under- 
stand the Scriptures” (Luke xxiv. 45), expressly 
quoted to one another, in a crisis-time of mutual 
congratulation (Acts iv. 24-28), part of the first 
strophe of the Psalm as having been verified in the 
experience of our Lord. And (4) the Apostle 
Paul saw in the words, Jy son art thou, I this day 
have begotten thee, a representation that was equiva- 
lent to a “ promise” that a Divine Saviour would, in 
due time, make his appearance on our earth. (Acts 
Xili. 32, 33.) He reasoned to that effect in the 
Jewish Synagogue at Antioch. Then (5) there 
are several references in the Book of Revelation - 
(see chaps. ii. 27 ; xii. 5; xix. 15) to the retributive 
representations in the third strophe of the Psalm. 
And in these references it is the ‘cron rod’ of the 
Messiah that is particularized. 

The Messianic meaning of the Psalm seems thus 
to have been, during the first century of the Chris- 
tian era, assumed or conceded by all parties among 
the Jews. And therefore it is quite probable that 
it would be one of the cherished beliefs of the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

It is more than probable. It is certain. He quotes 
the Psalm as evzdence that ‘ Fesus’ had inherited a 
more excellent name than the angels. And as in 
thus quoting it, he is, as we have just seen, far from 
affecting literary singularity, it follows that, even 
if there might have been scope for doubt regarding 
his deliberate conviction, had his quotation been a 
solitary application of the Psalm to the Messiah, the 
case is now entirely different. He is just one of 
a great company, inclusive of all the Apostles and 
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their compeers, all the cotemporary Rabbis and 
their disciples, and, indeed, all the Hebrew people 
of that age. In truth, if the inspired writer had not 
found the Messiah in the Psalm, Ze would have been 
most singular in his interpretation. 

The Messianic interpretation, moreover, is intrin- 
sically reasonable and right. Not indeed in all the 
phases which it has assumed under the plastic mani- 
pulations of successive generations of interpreters. 
That need not be imagined. ‘ Neither need promi- 
nence be now given to the immaturest and most arti- 
ficial of inspiration-theories. It need not be supposed 
that the Psalm was, in some semi-mechanical fashion, | 
shot through the mind of the Psalmist, as through a 
tube, and dropped ready-made into his hands. Surely 
we may take a different view, and interweave the 
ideas of Divine afflatus and human elaboration. 

There zs a vza media. And, manifestly, therezs some 
golden thread or other of Messianic reference running 
through the texture of the entire Old Testament. 

Gustav Baur, indeed, in his fifth edition of de 
Wette’s Commentary on the Psalms, intensifies de 
Wette’s notion of ‘historical interpretation, and 
affirms that “Messianic references, in the strictest 
sense of the expression, are not to be found in the 
Psalms, not even in a single instance.” He means 
by ‘Messianic references in the strictest sense,” 
statements which the writer himself intentionally 
applied, not to any actual king, but exclusively and 
adtvectly to the ideal Messiah, or to SFesus Christ. 
(BEMERKUNGEN, vill. pp. 81, 82.) 

This theory, manifestly ‘ultra’ though it be, does 
not exclude Messianic references of a germinal and 
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typical description. But in what it does exclude, it 
imposes limits, in a manner that is entirely arbitrary, 
on the Hebrew Psalmists. Doubtless there must 
have been conditions—not only such as are common 
to generic humanity, but also such as were peculiar 
to their particular time and circumstances—which 
bounded the range of their ideal conceptions. It 
should be readily admitted, for instance, that the 
representations in the Psalms of the royalty of the 
Messiah, were cast from the moulds of the existing 
royalty of David, or Solomon, or some other con- 
spicuous monarch of the Davidic line. Whatever 
was glorious in these kings, or in their kingdom, 
would furnish scaffolding for the conception and 
representation of the peerless glory of the ideal King 
and his ideal kingdom. When wars, too, were 
actually waged; and when disloyalty and revolt 
were actually nipped in the bud, or else, when 
maturer, were actually punished with an overflow of 
desolation; all such events would contribute their 
shadows and shapes to give form to the concep- 
tions in which were depicted the wilfulness, reckless- 
ness, thanklessneés, folly, and doom of the enemies 
of the ideal King.. 

It should likewise be admitted, that, as the prophets 
themselves who prophesied of the grace that should 
come, “inquired and searched diligently what, or 
what manner of time the Spirit of Christ, which was 
in them, did signify” (1 Pet. i. 1), so there might 
be, and would be, many premature anticipations ; 
and, founded on these, there might be immature 
features of representation. 

Nevertheless, it is entirely arbitrary to assume 
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that no Psalmist ever could, or ever would, conceive 
and work out a designedly Messianic Psalm. Why, 
even on the most meagre theory of inspiration, 
should such a limited idealism be postulated ? Why 
should such a Psalm be deemed incredible? Who 
has a right to say that the wings of the Psalmic 
bards were so feeble that they could never soar into 
the empyrean of the purely ideal future ? 

We look upon the Second Psalm as intentionally 
and ideally Messianic. The rapt poet, while medi- 
tating on some actual eruption of the spirit of revolt 
among the peoples who had been subjugated by the 
armies of King David (comp. 2 Sam. viii. 1-14), 
felt his spirit stirring with unwonted emotion, and 
by-and-by winging its flight into an ideal region. 
Not David alone was liable to the vicissitudes of 
political restlessness and insubordination. It was not 
wonderful that he, with all his private and public 
imperfections, should meet with difficulties of oppo- 
sition and ingratitude. Would it be otherwise when 
the ideal King appeared ? Or, would even He have 
to meet with similar difficulties? Is sin so infatu- 
ating ? Are sinners so unreasonable ? A vision, dark 
and lurid, passed before the eye of the seer. Never- 
theless, all the mad machinations of the restless and 
reckless will be baffled. The throne of the King of 
kings will be established. The persistently rebellious 
il be swept away with “the besom of destruction.” 

Such is the purport of the Psalm. Ewald justly 
says of it, that in “elegance and polish” it excels all 
the other Psalms in the Psalter. But he is of opi- 
nion—as are likewise Hupfeld and Delitzsch—that 
David was not the writer “The colouring of the 
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language is different; the flow of thought is easier 
and more symmetrical ; the tout ensemble of form is 
more polished.” (Dze Dichter des Alten Bundes, 2h. 
p. 74.) We venture to differ. When the Apostles 
expressly speak of David as the writer (Acts iv. 25), 
we should only in the last extremity have recourse 
to the idea that they merely echoed the popular as- 
sumption. Is it not more likely that they echoed the 
language in which their Lord had spoken? And the 
very fact that the Psalm is placed first, after the 
introductory one, in that subdivision of the Psalter 
(i.-xli.) which is emphatically Davidic, is probable 
evidence that the Collector regarded it as David's 
own, and perhaps also as David’s masterpiece. 

If so, then it would be David’s own experience of 
insubordination and revolt that would furnish the 
‘occasioning cause’ of his Messianic musing. No- 
thing is more natural. And the address of the Divine 
Father to the peerless King, quoted by the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, would be wrought into its 
idealized form, out of the material furnished to David, 
when God, through Nathan, said in reference to his 
successor, “I will establish the throne of his kingdom 
for ever: I will be his father, and he shall be my son” 
(2 Sam. vii. 13, 14). King David's mind, as it seems to 
us, was the natural mint in which such a Psalm should 
have been coined. Scarcely could its imagery have 
been struck from any other die. 

In the words of the Divine address, as they stand 
both in the Letter-writer’s Septuagint-Greek, and in 
the Hebrew original,— 

My Son art thou, 
I this day have begotten thee, 
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there is emphasis laid, in the first line, on the idea 
of the Son’s sonship. In the second line emphasis is 
laid, first of all, on the correlative idea of the Divine 
paternity, and then the chronological origination of 
the sonship is noted. A particular day is referred to— 
the day when the filial relation began. Pre-existence, 
however, is obviously implied; for, on the very day 
when the Son was begotten, he was addressed by 
the Father. <A glorious halo of Divinity thus sur- 
rounds the entire representation. J. MORISON, 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT, 
ST. MATTHEW V.-Vil. 
III. The Originality of the Sermon. 


WE have already seen that the Sermon on the 
Mount has a theme which is logically developed, 
thought rising out of thought, one saying suggesting 
another; that it does not consist of a collection of 
detached and unconnected maxims, but that it runs 
through the successive stages of a single argument, 
is pervaded and dominated by a remarkable unity 
of thought, and mounts to a noble and impressive 
close. 

We have also seen that in style it is both autho- 
ritative and paradoxical; and that Jesus cast the 
truths He came to teach into the form of paradoxes 
in order that men might be for ever unable to de- 
grade them into mere rules, in order that they 
might be compelled to search for the broad general 
principles which underlie them. 

We have now only to consider the Oviginalty 
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of this Divine Discourse; and on this point, if we 
may for a moment adopt the paradoxical manner 
of the Sermon itself, our main endeavour will be to 
shew that it is at once original and not original, 
that it is all the more original because it makes no 
pretension to originality. 

Two tendencies are observable in those who, 
having studied this Discourse, have laid the results 
of their studies before the world. On the one hand, 
there are those who have ransacked ancient litera- 
ture in order to discover sayings which resemble 
those of our Lord, who have found, or fancy they 
have found, that He was anticipated even in his 
most characteristic utterances, and who take a keen 
delight in announcing their conviction that He said 
nothing new, nothing which had not been said, and 
said as well, before He opened his lips. And, on the 
other hand, there are those who think they honour 
Him by affirming his teaching to be absolutely new, 
with no roots in the past, unparalleled, unprece- 
dented, unanticipated—not a development of ancient 
wisdom, whether Heathen or Hebrew, but a wisdom 
which contradicted and reversed all that seers and 
sages had taught. We must be on our guard against 
both these tendencies, against both the conclusions 
in which they have landed men. To affirm that He 
was not in the world, nor in the thoughts of men, 
until He took flesh and dwelt among us, is no more 
to honour Him than it is to affirm that, when He 
came into the world, He shewed Himself to be no 
wiser than the men whose thoughts He had pre- 
viously guided and inspired. It is not to honour 
Christ to maintain that He was not that “Light” by 
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which the heathen sages caught glimpses of the truth 
and Hebrew seers gazed on it more steadfastly and 
continuously; nor is it to honour Him to maintain 
that “the Light of the world” was no brighter than 
his scattéred and communicated beams. He zs the 
Light of every man that cometh into the world,— 
the light of all their seeing; but, if all their light is 
from Him, is not He more than they? All that 
they knew of truth they learned of Him; but must 
not He, who is ‘“‘the truth” itself, have more to teach 
us than they knew? His teaching we may be sure 
will not be new in the sense of having no connection 
with the truths He had already taught by them ; but 
it will be new in this sense, that it will perfect that 
which in them was imperfect; that it will gather up 
their scattered thoughts, free them from the errors 
with which they had blended them, and harmonize, 
develop, and complete them. That is to say, his 
teaching will be original, yet not original ; orvzgznal, 
in that it will be pure, authoritative, complete ; of 
original, in that it will simply claim and recover the 
lessons which He had aforetime moved men to utter, 
disentangle them from the intricate network of error 
which vitiated them, shake them loose from the dust 
that had gathered upon them, evolve their hidden 
stores of meaning and carry them to their proper 
perfection. 

This indeed is precisely what He claims for Him- 
self, and this is all that He claims. Nineteen centuries 
before we had formulated that doctrine of evolution 
of which we are just now so proud, He announced 
that his teaching was to be an evolution, a develop- 
ment and a fulfilment of the Law. “ Think not,” 
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He said, “that I have come to destroy the law: I 
have not come to destroy, but to fulfil.” Only such 
a destruction as is necessarily involved in develop- 
ment was contemplated by Him. From the begin- 
ning God had made known his will to men; He had 
told them what they must be and do if they would 
rise to their true blessedness by becoming of one 
will with Him. In the earliest books of the Bible 
we find traces of a great primitive Tradition, known 
to Melchizedek as well as to Abraham, to Balaam as 
well as to Moses, to the Egyptians as well as to the 
Hebrews ; not confined to any one clan, but the com- 
mon property of the human race. What Moses did 
was not to bring in a revelation wholly new, but to 
trace out and define the application of that primitive 
Tradition to the wants and circumstances of the 
Hebrew nation. And, in like manner, what Christ 
did was not to bring in a revelation wholly new, 
distinct from and other than that formulated by 
Moses, but to trace out and define the application 
of the Law to the whole family of man. He re- 
solved the Law, as ramified and applied by Moses, 
into its simplest and most spiritual elements, and 
then brought these simple spiritual elements to 
bear on the universal conscience, on all the varied 
aspects of human life and duty. When Moses took 
up the great primitive Tradition, which first con- 
veyed the Will of God to man, he destroyed much— 
many idolatrous conceptions and immoral customs 
which had been entangled with it; nevertheless, his 
mission was not to destroy, but to fulfil—to detach 
the original Revelation from the errors which en- 
crusted it, to purify and to expand it. And, in like 
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manner, when Christ took up the Law which came 
by Moses, He destroyed much— much that was 
merely local and ceremonial and for a time; yet, 
none the less, his mission was not to destroy, but to 
fulfl—to carry out and complete the Revelation of 
the kind and holy will of God, to detach it from 
Hebrew as well as from Heathen incrustations, to set 
it free, to make it pure, luminous, influential, catholic. 
All development implies destruction of earlier and 
imperfect forms; yet development is not destruction 
but fulfilment. The seed is not destroyed, on the 
contrary its function is discharged, when it springs 
up into a plant or tree: the bud is not destroyed, its 
mission is accomplished, when it bursts into a flower : 
nor is the flower destroyed, although we no longer 
see it as a flower, when it becomes a fruit; rather, it 
has been developed into a higher form, its end has 
been attained. And even so the Lord Jesus did not 
destroy either the primitive religious Tradition some 
remnants of which still lingered in the heathen world, 
or the Mosaic Law which had been overrun and 
hidden beneath a rank growth of Rabbinical glosses 
and additions; on the contrary, He came “to carry 
them forward by growth to the higher forms and the 
better fruit that were contained within them,” to 
fulfil the ideals which they concealed as well as 
contained. 
Nothing therefore can be more foolish and vain 
than the endeavour to detract from the originality 
of Christ’s teaching by citing sentences like his, 
whether from heathen literature or from the Hebrew 
Scriptures. In claiming the thoughts of the sages 
and prophets who were before Him, He simply 
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claimed his own; for whence did they derive them 
if not from Him, the Light of every man and the 
Glory of Israel? To reclaim these truths, to detach 
them from the connections which vitiated them, to 
carry them to their perfection, and to weave them 
into a large and harmonious whole, was the work 
which, as a Teacher, He came todo. And, there- 
fore, we are not careful to deny, we are eager to 
admit, that many even of the most admirable 
sayings in the Sermon on the Mount had been 
anticipated by heathen moralists and poets. Con- 
fucius anticipated the Golden Rule when he 
summed up the whole duty of man in the single - 
word, “ Reciprocity.” Rabban Hillel anticipated 
it still more exactly ; for while the Lord Jesus said, 
“ All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them; for this is the 
law and the prophets;” Hillel said: “ Do not unto 
another what thou wouldest not have another do unto 
thee, this 1s the whole law, the rest 1s mere commen- 
tary.” If Christ bade us love, not “our brethren” 
only, but all men, even “the evil and the unthank- 
ful,” the Greek sage Menander said: “7 am a man, 
and therefore nothing human 1s alien to me,” 
Cicero, the Roman orator, said: “ Men were born 
for men, that cach should assist the rest ;” and, again, 
“ Nature ordains that a man should wish the good 
of every man, whoever he may be, for the simple 
reason that he ts a man,’ and Seneca both bade us 
“confer benefits even on the unthankful,” and “ give 
aid even to our enemies,’ and laid down the rule: 
“Tet us give as we would wish to receive.” If 


Christ bids us “Do the will of our Father who 
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is in heaven,” Epictetus affirms that then only is 
man truly good and free “when whatever is the 
will of God ts his will too, and whatever zs not 
God’s will, ts not his will.” 

It would be easy to multiply similar quotations. 
It would not be impossible, perhaps, to find some 
parallel in the ancient heathen philosophers and 
poets for every leading thought in the Sermon on 
the Mount; more than a dozen such parallels have 
been cited by Canon Lightfoot* from the writings 
of Seneca alone. And, therefore, we should only 
betray a pitiful lack of culture, or an impudent’ dis- 
regard of facts, were we to claim originality for this 
Discourse in any sense which would imply that its 
noble and characteristic sayings had never been 
uttered till Christ opened his mouth. What we do 
claim for Him, what we can honestly claim for Him, 
is that He has never left Himself without witness 
among men; that it was He who, by his Spirit, 
gave these wise and true thoughts to the men who 
were before Him. And what we still further claim 
for Him is that, while in the Confucian Analects, in 
the Talmud, and in the works of the great writers 
and orators of Greece and Rome, these noble anti- 
cipations of his words are blended with much that 
is erroneous in thought and vicious in morality, and 
while, moreover, they received but a poor and halting 
commentary from the lives of those who uttered 
them, from the lips of Christ they come unmixed 
with any taint of vice or error; that He first made 
them ruling principles in the hearts and lives of 


1In his invaluable essay on “S¢. Paul and Seneca,’ appended to 
his Commentary on “ The Epistle to the Philippians.” 
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men by supplying them with motives of an adequate 
force; and that He incarnated them “in the love- 
liness of perfect deeds,” in the chaste and winning 
beauty of a blameless life. Compared with these 
large claims, it is but a small thing that we should 
assert the literary originality of Christ. Yet even 
this-claim might be vindicated were it worth the 
while. Shakespeare borrowed much,—the plots of 
his dramas sometimes, and sometimes both the very 
characters which move through them and the very 
words they utter; and it can hardly be pretended 
that 4e inspired the chroniclers and poets who came 
before him. But does any sane man call Shake- 
speare’s originality in question? If he had made 
the whole antecedent world of literature pay tribute 
to him, would he have gone beyond his clear right ? 
Did he not pay back every loan with usury, and 
with an usury so enormous as to add almost infinitely 
to the value of that which he condescended to take ? 
But for the teaching of Christ we may claim far 
more than this. We may claim that He added 
quite infinitely to the worth of the sayings He 
borrowed from the lips of men; and that He only 
borrowed of them that which He Himself had first 
given them. 

The Sermon on the Mount is original, then, and it 
is not original; it is all the more original because 
it makes no pretension to originality. 

But if in this Discourse we find many sayings 
which had been anticipated, or partly and imper- 
fectly anticipated, by the Heathen poets and sages, 
we also find that the Divine Preacher took much 
more from the Hebrew Prophets and Psalmists, and 
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that because He had given them more. They 
were zuspired by Him, inspired to give a law which 
contained the statutes of life, and a promise of the 
advent of One in whom those statutes should receive 
a full obedience, his obedience giving the hope and 
assurance of obedience to mankind. And now that 
He had come to obey the law and to fulfil the 
promise, it was but natural that He should repeat 
and recast many of the words He had moved them 
to speak. Accordingly, throughout the Sermon we 
can see that “the law and the prophets” were in 
his mind, giving shape to his thoughts and words 
even when He does not openly cite them or refer 
to them. Any good reference Bible marks hundreds 
of passages in the Old Testament, the influence of 
which is felt in the successive sentences of this 
Discourse. Considerations of time and space forbid 
us to go through the whole series ; and it will suffice 
for the purpose of our argument if we note only 
the Old Testament parallels to the opening sen- 
tences of the Sermon, the octave of Beatitudes. 
‘Blessed are the poor in spirit,” said Christ; 
“for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” But David 
had said, “ A broken and a contrite heart, O God, 
thou wilt not despise;” and Isaiah had portrayed 
Jehovah as making and inhabiting two heavens— 
one, ‘‘the high and holy place,” and the other, “the 
poor and contrite spirit.” ‘“ Blessed are they that 
mourn,” said Christ ; “for they shall be comforted.” 
But Isaiah had long since promised to those who 
mourned in Zion, “beauty for ashes, the oil of joy 
for mourning, and the garment of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness.” “ Blessed are the meek,” said 
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Christ; “for they shall inherit the earth.” But 
David had used the very same words before Him: 
“The meek shall inherit the earth, and shall delight 
themselves in the abundance of peace.” “Blessed 
are they that do hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness,” said Christ; “for they shall be filled.” But 
Isaiah had invited as many as thirsted to come to 
the waters, even though they had no money, and 
as many as hungered to come and eat that which 
was good, instead of spending their money on that 
which was not bread. “ Blessed are the merciful,” 
said Christ ; “for they shall obtain mercy.” But the 
Psalmist had said, “ Blessed is he that sheweth mercy 
to the miserable ; the Lord will deliver him in the 
day of his misery.” “ Blessed are the pure in heart,” 
said Christ ; “for they shall see God.” But David 
had warned the Congregation of Israel that only he 
who had “a pure heart” and clean hands, could 
ascend the true hill of the Lord and abide his 
holy presence. “Blessed are the peacemakers,” 
said Christ ; “for they shall be called the children 
of God.” But even in the old warlike times of 
Israel the children of God were exhorted to “seek 
peace and pursue it;” they were taught that “the 
work of righteousness is peace ;” they had no higher 
promise than “an abundance of peace.” “ Blessed,” 
said Christ, “ are they that are persecuted for right- 
eousness’ sake ;” and what was the whole story of 
the Jewish heroes and prophets but a commentary 
on the blessedness of those who loved righteousness 
well enough to suffer for it ? 

In the Beatitudes, then, as in the whole Sermon, 
we find no truths absolutely new ; the truths taught 
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in them had been taught aforetime by the holy men 
of the Hebrew race. And yet, after all, was there 
not “a noble strangeness” in them, and even a strik- 
ing originality ? That they simply enunciate the 
choicest truths of “the law and the prophets” we 
frankly admit; but with the admission we couple 
the question, Wo, till Christ spake, had discovered 
that ¢hese were the choice, the sovereign, and ruling 
truths? They were hidden away amid a mass of 
laws, maxims, ceremonial prescriptions. When He 
drew them forth from their obscurity, they were as 
fresh and strange to the Jews as they would have 
been to the very heathen. No man, Heathen or 
Hebrew, so much as dreamed of acting on them ; 
their lives were moulded on principles the very 
contrary to those which Christ pronounced to be the 
secrets of a blessed life. In uttering these Beati- 
tudes, He may have been “sounding old bells,” but 
He made the old bells ring a new tune, and ring in 
a new time. Sounded by Him, their tones fell 
clear and spirit-like, as from an upper purer world, 
on the proud and heated hearts of the blind followers 
of blind rabbinical guides. 

Original! No, the Beatitudes are not original in 
the sense that nothing like them had ever been heard 
before: every one of them has its parallels in the 
scriptures of the Old Testament. Yet who but 
Christ would have been original enough to select 
these words out of the vast bewildering maze of Old 
Testament sayings? Who but He would have 
passed by all that men then most honoured and 
admired—wealth, pedigree, courage, power—to pro- 
novnre a blessing on the very qualities they most 
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despised—on poverty, sorrow, meekness, aspiration, 
mercy, purity, peace, persecution, and the hatred of 
men? When before did such a ragged crew of 
calamities and misfortunes find themselves mustered 
and renamed, set in the face of the sun, and com- 
passed about with the Divine favour? If it be origi- 
nal in a moral teacher to ignore the qualities and 
aims which men admire and most eagerly pursue, and 
to lift to the very pinnacle of honour the aims and 
qualities which they most despise and dread, then we 
may fearlessly claim originality for Christ, though 
we admit that his Beatitudes were shaped by the 
influence of words which He had inspired the seers. 
and poets of Israel to utter. 

Nor is it difficult to see why the teaching of Christ 
is not original in the other sense, why it is not wholly 
new in conception and language. For, as one of the 
ablest of modern preachers has pointed out,’ “all 
growth must spring from roots pre-existing in the 
soil. There can be no zew, except by the help of - 
some old.” If the Lord Jesus had “spread out a 
novel field of unfamiliar truths” before the Jews, He 
might have led them to speculate and argue, but He 
could not have aroused their consciences by convict- 
ing them of sinning against the truth they already 
knew; He could not have made them ashamed of 
the narrowness of their thoughts and the sordidness 
of their lives, by applying to them a standard of 
thought and conduct which they admitted tc be 
Divine. And, therefore, as it was his aim to arouse 
their consciences and amend their life, He sought to 

t Beecher, in his “Life of Jesus the Christ,” vol. i. chap. 14. This 


and the two following paragraphs are simply a paraphrase or a cita- 
tion from this fine work. 
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bring out the great spiritual truths contained in “the 
law and the prophets,” to place them in the clearest 
light, and so to prepare the way for the still higher 
truths which as yet they were not able to receive. 

By taking this course He gained a great and 
obvious advantage. “He put himself in the confi- 
dence of his own people.” They saw that He did 
not ask them to break with the past. They felt that 
He was a genuine Hebrew prophet, standing on the 
very ground which their fathers had occupied, and 
uttering truths with which they were familiar, while 
yet He gave them a scope, a force, and a spiritual 
elevation altogether new. 

By taking this course He also avoideda great and 
obvious denger—that of plunging those who listened 
to Him into the depths of scepticism and moral 
indifference. ‘If men’s moral beliefs were the result 
of a purely logical process, they might be changed 
upon mere argument, and with as little detriment to 
the moral nature as an astronomer experiences when, 
having recalculated a problem, he corrects an error.” 
But men’s beliefs spring from the heart as well as 
from the brain, and are often strangely independent 
of logic. Even if they have been argued into a cer- 
tain creed and its corresponding form of worship, 
their creed and worship are soon covered all over 
with the associations of the household, with the 
fancies of childhood, the hopes and fears of manhood, 
the charities of domestic love. When this natural 
process has taken place, when a man’s religion is 
blended with all that makes life fair and sacred to 
him, to change his religion is to reconstruct the man 


himself. Such a change is full of peril. “Only the 
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strongest moral natures survive the shock of doubt 
which dispossesses them of all that they have trusted 
from childhood. Most men, when once they are cut 
loose from what they have always deemed sacred, 
find it impossible to transfer their reverence to new 
objects, and sink either into indifference or doubt. 
Nothing new can be safely given to men unless it 
preserves all that was valuable in the faith or the 
institution it supersedes. It is the old wn the new 
which saves it from doing more harm than good.” 

So that if any ask why the Lord Jesus came not 
to destroy but to fulfil, why He affirmed that no jot 
or tittle of the law could ever pass away, why He 
warned us that, should we teach men to break even 
one, and that the least, of the old commandments, we 
should thereby condemn ourselves to the lowest 
place in his kingdom,—we reply, It was because He 
would not unsettle the minds of his hearers that He 
made no abrupt transition from Law to Gospel, that 
He shewed an invariable respect for the ancestral 
faith of those to whom He spake, that He handled 
their very prejudices with gentleness, insomuch that 
they felt his very rebukes of the Pharisaic glosses 
and traditions to be inspired by his love for the Law 
which was being corrupted and made void. 

And in this, as in all else, we shall do well to fol- 
low Him,—to aim, as He aimed, at fulfilling rather 
than destroying. He came to reveal truth rather 
than to assail error, to win men to righteousness 
rather than to denounce their sins. Even in the 
worst, even in the outcast publican and the lawless 
harlot, He found a little goodness, and made it more 
by his recognition and approval of it. Men are not 
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to be driven or denounced from evil; they may be 
won to good by kindness. We cannot curse their 
errors out of them; we may bring them to renounce 
their errors by blessing and serving them. Yet the 
method of denunciation comes naturally and easily 
tous. Weare quick to detect evil, slow to recog- 
nize and commend that which is good, at least in 
others. We find it so much easier to condemn error 
than to live by the truth, to rebuke sin than to shew 
charity, that we are more prone to destroy than to 
fulfil. *Tis a proneness that must be restrained if 
we are to breathe the spirit of our Master. The 
heretic is more likely to be restored, the doubter to 
beat his music out, the sinner to be reclaimed, if we 
lay hold of that which is good in them and try to 
foster it, than by any logical assault that we can 
deliver against their errors, or any anathema that we 
can fulminate against their sins. 

So, finally, in that interior rule over our own spirits 
which is our hard but noble and inevitable task, we 
should seek to fulfil rather than to destroy. Many, 
alas, are the imperfections which cleave to us, many 
the sins which pollute and degrade us. And, some- 
times, in our endeavours to amend, we set ourselves 
definitely to resist a sin by which we are much beset, 
to subdue an evil affection by which we are often 
betrayed. Possibly we do well. But possibly we 
should do even better were we deliberately to cherish 
that which is good in us, and leave this to contend 
with the evil affection or habit. To fulfil the good 
is the best way to destroy the evil. If one would be 
in: health, it is better to take food and exercise than 
tc take medicine—though even the strongest of us 
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must take medicine at times. And our spiritual 
health and soundness depend rather on our souls 
being fed by a constant fellowship with God, and 
trained by an habitual obedience to his will, than by 
our direct attempts to cure this disordered function 
or that. CARPUS. 


CRITICAL SCEPTICISM.* 


Curistianity differs from all other religions in this, 
that it is the interpretation of a history. The Re- 
velation is given completely, and once for all, in 
the facts of a Life. The Religion is the practical 
embodiment of man’s apprehension of the facts 
gained little by little according to his present 
powers. Other religions have been historical, taking 
their rise, that is, from the teaching of a definite 
founder, or slowly shaped from point to point by 
successive messages accepted as Divine. But Chris- 
tianity is not simply historical ; it is the proclamation 
of facts whereby the relations of man to God, to the 
world, and to humanity, are placed in a new light. 
This being so, Christianity stands in a definite 
and wholly peculiar relation toward historical in- 
quiry. We cannot take for our guidance the 
principles of Christian morality, or the broad gene- 
ralizations which flow directly from the Christian 
t This paper was read by the Rev. B. F. Westcott, D.D., Canon of 
Peterborough and Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, at the 
Church Congress, held at Brighton in October, 1874. Canon West- 
cott has kindly consented to its reproduction in the pages of THE 
EXPoOSsITOR, “in whole or in part ” ; and our readers will, I am sure, 


be impressed with the value of its cogent argument and fine ex- 
pository suggestions.—EDITOR. 
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view of life, apart from the central facts of the Life 
of Christ. These facts supply the sanction for ideas, 
and the motive for a course of action which we feel 
to be in harmony with our nature. But without the 
facts the ideas are only vague aspirations, and the 
course of action only a beautiful theory. If, however, 
“ Fesus ts the Lord, if“ God raised him from the 
dead,’ the faith and the effort have a solid basis. 

Our Christian belief, therefore, appeals to histori- 
cal criticism for the investigation of its foundations. 
It claims for the substance of the Gospel no immu- 
nity from the ordinary methods by which the truth of 
facts is ascertained, so far as the facts fall within 
their scope. But this qualification is essential. For 
when we approach the historical investigation of the 
Life of Christ, it is essential that we should re- 
member that the facts of his life must be regarded 
under a double aspect. They are external pheno- 
mena, and they are also revelations. Under the 
first aspect they belong to the course of this world, 
and require to be examined just as any other facts. 
Under the second aspect they present to us, as we 
are able to bear them, glimpses of another world of 
which antecedently we can form no positive concep- 
tion. Thus there are two distinct questions included 
in every inquiry into the Gospel history, which are 
almost always confounded. The first is, Have we 
adequate proof that the alleged facts were real ? and 
the second, What is the interpretation which we 
must set upon them? Testimony, taking the word 
in its fullest meaning, is the appropriate instrument 
for dealing with the first question. The religious 
faculty—if I may use in passing this convenient 
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term—is the appropriate instrument for dealing 
with the second. Testimony can establish facts, 
dr, strictly speaking, a cotemporary and consecu- 
tive belief in facts, but faith alone can acknow- 
ledge miracles. The notion of a miracle includes 
a particular form of interpretation of the outward 
phenomena, involving the acknowlédgment of a 
personal spiritual Power, which testimony cannot 
give. The utmost, therefore, that testimony can do 
is to bring the conviction that certain external 
impressions were received, and that the fact, which 
represents the sum of them, was admitted as true, 
more or less immediately, widely, effectively. The’ 
interpretation of the fact thus believed comes after- 
ward, and is wholly separate from the investigation 
of the reality of the fact itself. Any particular fact 
may be regarded, rightly or wrongly, as shewing the 
immediate personal action of God, as being, in other 
words, miraculous; but the miraculous character of 
the fact is not a proper subject for testimony. 
Testimony enables us to decide whether the al- 
leged facts were observed and believed under such 
circumstances that, being what we are, we are bound 
to accept them as real. Then in due course we 
proceed to consider how we are to interpret them. 
This distinction being borne in mind, my conten- 
tion is, that the sceptical criticism of the groundwork 
of Christianity is chargeable with three grave faults. 
It fails to recognize the nature of the problem to be 
discussed. It fails to take account of the cumulative 
and total force of the direct evidence in favour of 
the facts alleged. It fails to appreciate the exact 
religious character of the facts themselves, 
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This is a wide accusation; and within the limits 
of a paper | can only indicate the manifold lines of 
argument which carry conviction to my own mind. 
But in such a case it is of primary importance to 
obtain a view of the whole field over which the 
inquiry is spread. Nothing is easier than to point out 
a weak position here, a false deduction there; and so 
the judgment is confused by being directed to isolated 
details. No battle is so won that every part of the 
victorious army escapes repulse and check. But these 
partial failures do not alter the main result. 

I. Sceptical criticism fails, I say, to recognize the 
nature of the problem under discussion. This is, as 
we have seen, the determination of the circumstances 
under which the facts of the Life of Christ were 
believed, with a view to estimating the force of that 
belief in carrying conviction of their objective reality 
to ourselves. This question of their reality is not 
one which can be decided by abstract reasoning. It 
is not our part as historical inquirers to discuss 
whether miracles are possible or not. It is obvi- 
ously irrational to maintain that any historical induc- 
tion can be complete. No one can be justified in 
assuming that we have exhausted in a limited ex- 
perience the potentialities of life. If, then, a critic 
holds that there is no God, or that, if He is, we 
cannot come to know Him, or that his action, as far 
as we are concerned, is completely measured by the 
generalizations which we call laws of nature, un- 
prejudiced inquiry into the Gospel history is impos- 
sible for him. All that remains for him to determine 
is, how narratives which are by his hypothesis 
necessarily false came to be considered true. This 
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is a discussion on which a Christian cannot enter ; 
and while he will carefully weigh every argument 
against the trustworthiness of the Gospels which 
may be advanced in the discussion, he will necessa- 
rily remember that their untrustworthiness is an 
assumption of the disputant. On this fundamental 
point, then, there ought to be a clear understanding. 
Are we, or are we not, agreed that the contents of 
the Gospels may be true? Many writers, however 
—and this is an injustice which I wish to mark as 
strongly as I can—profess to examine impartially 
the historic value of the Gospels, when really they 
are endeavouring, perhaps unconsciously, to justify 
the foregone conclusion that their contents must be 
explained away. And though nothing is more 
common than to hear contemptuous denunciations 
of the prejudice of believers, it is evident that the 
weight of this charge of prejudice lies upon their 
opponents. Faith is, at least, consistent with the 
admission of the inaccuracy of the particular records, 
but fatalistic scepticism is not consistent with their 
truth. An “orthodox” critic may be inclined to 
favour one conclusion, but a uniformitarian critic is 
pledged to the other. He has decided the problem, 
which he seems to discuss historically, on other than 
historic grounds. 

II. Every fair critic will probably admit the justice 
of defining, in the sense which I have indicated, the 
position which he occupies, and I will not insist 
further upon a fault which, if most common, still 
cannot be defended. The second charge which I 
bring against sceptical criticism will require to be 
set out at greater length. (1.) Sceptical critics fail 
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to take account of the cumulative and total force of 
the direct evidence in favour of the facts alleged. 
(2.) They criticize special documents without regard 
to the general belief which the documents express. 
(3.) Of these documents they criticize special parts 
without regard to the relation in which the parts 
stand to the entire books. (4.) They isolate the 
documentary evidence from the testimony of the 
living body. 

(1.) These four specific counts of my indictment 
can, I believe, be fully substantiated by proofs 
accessible to every student of Scripture. It is not 
necessary to dwell at length upon the first. It is 
enough to point out the important circumstance 
which is overlooked in popular assaults upon the 
reality of the facts of the Life of Christ, that the 
truth of the Resurrection, to keep this one event 
before us, is attested by a significant variety of 
testimony. The evidence of St. Paul, of the Syn- 
optists, and of St. John, is at least independent. 
And in these we have the witness of a convert, the 
witness of the Apostolic Church, the witness of an 
apostle. Each kind of witness supplements the 
other. There is no possibility of supposing that 
Christianity ever existed apart from the belief in 
this crowning miracle of the Resurrection. And we 
could not have had more varied proof in writing of 
the reality and efficacy of the belief. 

I shall touch afterward on the witness of the 
Synoptists and of St. John. I will now only insist 
in passing on the force and fulness of the witness of 
St. Paul. As literary evidence, this is the earliest 
and the most unquestioned which has come down to 
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us. No one doubts that we have in the Epistles to 
the Galatians, the Corinthians, and the Romans, the 
very words of the Apostle of the Gentiles, written 
less than thirty years after the death of Christ, and 
no one can doubt that the fact of the Resurrection is 
the centre of his Christian faith. “Jf Christ be not 
raised,’ this is his message from first to last to his 
converts, “your faith 1s vain.” If we go back to the 
date of the conversion of St. Paul, which turned 
upon a belief in the reality of the Resurrection, his 
testimony is carried on some years earlier. We 
have then here the case of a man of whose intellect 
we can judge, who had had intimate knowledge for 
some time of Christ’s life and belief; who, within 
ten years after the event took place, accepted it as 
a reality which changed his whole mode of life and 
thought ; who affirmed it in a literal sense with an 
intensity of affirmation which cannot be exceeded. 
The religious revolution in this case can be mea- 
sured ; and the cause which we assign for it, what- 
ever it be, must be adequate. 

The second and third counts of the accusation are 
justified by the manner in which sceptical critics 
deal respectively with the Synoptic Gospels and the 
Gospel of St. John. In dealing with the Synoptists, 
they disregard the relation of the record to the 
current belief. In dealing with St. John, they 
neglect the relation of a few specific details to the 
characteristic features of the whole narrative. I will 
touch upon each of these two points. 

(2.) In recent popular examinations of the Syn- 
optic Gospels it appears to be assumed that their 
authority is disposed of, if it can be shewn that we 
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cannot be certainly assured of their immediate apos- 
tolic authorship; that they present marks of close 
resemblance to other Gospels which obtained partial 
currency in portions of the early Church; that for 
some time the written narratives of the works of 
Christ were not regarded as Scripture in the same 
sense as the books of the Old Testament. But 
without entering on any one of those topics which 
are of the deepest interest to believers, I venture to 
say that if all these conclusions are admitted, the 
peculiar value of the simple historical evidence of 
the first three Gospels is quite unchanged. One or 
two unquestionable facts will (as I hope, justify the 
statement which I have made. 

In the first place, then, if we set aside St. John’s 
Gospel, which does not come into consideration 
here, these narratives contain almost all that we 
know of the history of Christ. <A little reflection 
will shew the importance and bearing of this obser- 
vation. Few things indeed can be more surprising 
than the barrenness of uncanonical tradition as to 
the Gospel. It may well move our wonder that if 
we look only at what may fairly be regarded as 
authentic, not more than three or four sayings of 
Christ, and one or two slight details of fact, have 
been preserved elsewhere which are not given sub- 
stantially in the Synoptists. On the other hand, we 
find in the apostolic writings—the Acts and the 
Epistles—an outline of Christ’s Life and Work cor- 
responding, as far as it goes, with that found in the 
first three Gospels; and we find, also, numerous 
references in the earliest Fathers to words-and 
incidents which they contain. This latter fact is 
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evidently of the highest moment ; for it follows that, 
whether we suppose that these references were made 
to tradition, or to our Gospels, or to other. similar 
records, the contents of our Gospels, in. any case, 
are coincident in substance and even in. form with 
those accounts of Christ’s Life which were current in 
the early Church and everywhere received as true. 
The general narrative of the Synoptists was accepted 
by Ebionites, no less than by Catholics. Let the 
divisions of the early Church be exaggerated by 
perverse and fanciful ingenuity as. much as the 
passion for theorizing may require, and their witness 
still goes back to a date prior to all division. 

This being so, we are necessarily led, in the next 
place, to a definite conclusion as to the substantial 
authorship of the Synoptic narrative. ‘he narrow 
limitation of the contents of the Evangelic Record, 
and the acceptance of this limited record by all 
parties, can only be explained on the supposition 
that the brief selection of representative events 
was made at the very beginning of the Christian 
Society, and by men who had acknowledged autho- 
rity. No other hypothesis will account satisfactorily 
for the complete suppression of the innumerable 
other incidents of Christ’s Life, and for the general 
circulation of this significant abridgment. We are, 
then, justified in affirming that the Synoptic record 
is essentially far more than the testimony of one 
writer, or of three writers. It is the testimony of 
the Apostolic Church, or rather of the apostles, that 
Evangelical summary which St. Paul implies that he 
received. 

And yet more than this. The few fragments of 
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the other early Gospels which remain enable us to 
compare these in some degree with the canonical 
Gospels as to their general character. The result 
is, that there can be no reasonable doubt that our 
Gospels preserve the common materials in the sim- 
plest and purest form. The uncanonical parallels 
offer in several instaneés legendary details and in- 
terpretative glosses, which are not found in the 
writings of our Evangelists. We have, then, in 
these not only the general testimony of the first 
preachers of Christianity, of the apostolic circle at 
Jerusalem, but we have in them that testimony in 
its most original shape. Now negative critics, I 
repeat, do not give fair weight to these certain 
historical conclusions. They do not recognize the 
positive value of a general consent as to the 
reality of the constituent facts of the Gospel, co- 
existing, it may be, with small differences in detail, 
of which facts our Synoptic Gospels are the faithful 
records. 

(3.) I pass now to the Gospel of St. John. And 
if negative critics have failed in apprehending the 
real character of the testimony of the Synoptists, 
they have failed, if possible, still more signally in 
dealing with St. John. Those very features in his 
narrative by which it is marked as an individual 
testimony, bearing in every detail the impress of 
individual experience, and so distinguished from the 
general narrative of the Synoptists, have been urged 
as objections against its authenticity. If the Synoptic 
narratives had professed to be, according to the 
superficial popular notion, personal and independent 
histories, such objections might have had weight. 
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As it is, they are as a whole quite beside the mark ; 
and the only point for discussion is, whether the 
individualities of detail in the Fourth Gospel corre- 
spond with the position of the alleged writer. If they 
do, the general differences in scope, in substance, in 
style, between the Fourth Gospel and the other 
three are of no moment. 

To say that this exact correspondence does exist 
between the contents of the Fourth Gospel and the 
circumstances of its composition, according to the 
Catholic belief, is simply to say, in another shape, 
that I have weighed again and again every word of 
the narrative, and allowed each phrase to receive its 
full meaning as part of a whole inspired by a living 
unity. For nothing less than an analysis of the 
book verse by verse, candid and patient,’ can bring 
home to each student the conviction of its apostolic 
authorship, as it may be brought home even intellec- 
tually. But as a mere sample of the fallaciousness 
of criticisms which still pass current; I will take two 
illustrations of special knowledge in the writer in 
relation to two topics on which he has been accused 
of ignorance. 

The writer of the Fourth Gospel, it is said, makes 
many mistakes as to the geography of Palestine : it 
is said also that he falls into error even in regard to 
the simplest facts of the Jewish institutions. I do 
not purpose to examine the arguments which are 


© Such an inquiry has been made by Mr. Sanday in his singularly 
calm and convincing essay, “Ox the Authorship and Historical Char- 
acter of the Fourth Gospel,” 1872. A further application of the prin- 
ciples of moral analysis which he lays down completely removes (as I 
believe) the reservations which he makes as to some of the records of 
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alleged in support of these statements. I can, indeed, 
hardly understand how any impartial critic can still 
repeat them. But if it can be shewn that the author 
of the Fourth Gospel possesses an exact and minute 
acquaintance with geographical details which were 
obliterated by the destruction of Jerusalem ; if it can 
be shewn that he deals in the freedom of complete 
mastery with phases of Jewish thought which had 
passed away early in the second century: then it 
will be superfluous to do more. Positive knowledge 
of this kind is a final answer to the allegation of 
supposed mistakes. And, unless I am greatly in 
error, any one who will collect for himself from the 
Fourth Gospel the incidental notices which it con- 
tains of the topography of the Holy City, and of the 
Messianic expectations of the Jews, will feel with a 
certainty of assurance that the writer was a contem- 
porary of the events which he describes, and if a con- 
temporary, then no less surely the Apostle St. John. 

The multiplicity of life which breathes through 
every part of the Fourth Gospel can indeed only be 
realized by some such personal investigation ; and 
few of us perhaps distinctly realize, till we have made 
the inquiry for ourselves, how greatly we are depen- 
dent upon it for the local and personal colouring of 
the Gospel history. Almost all we krow of the 
characters which surround Christ as friends or ene- 
mies, with the exception of St. Peter, is derived from 
it; and every person who is brought forward lives 
by the lightest touch. It is barely conceivable that 
the writer may have been an unknown Shakespeare, 
though those who are best acquainted with the 
second century will find the conception most difficult ; 
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but no creative genius can call into being a lost site. 
Now the writer of the Gospel evidently moves about 
Jerusalem as if he were at home there. Whether he 
mentions spots known from other sources, or named 
only by himself, he speaks simply and certainly. As 
he recalls a familiar scene he lives again in the past, 
and forgets the desolation which had fallen upon the 
place which rises before his eyes. “ Zhere is,” he 
writes, “at Ferusalem a pool called Bethesda,’ much 
to the discomfiture of unsympathetic commentators 
and scribes, who are unable to go back with the 
Apostle to the time when the incident first became 
history. ‘‘ Bethesda by the sheep-gate,” “the pool . 
of Siloam,” ‘“‘the brook Kidron,” which are not named 
by the other Evangelists (yet see Luke xiii. 4), stand 
out naturally in his narrative. What imagination 
could have invented a Bethesda with its five porches, 
and exact locality? What except habitual usage 
would have caused the Kidron to be described as 
“the winter torrent”? How long must the name 
Siloam have been pondered over before the perfectly 
admissible rendering “Sent” was seen to carry with 
it a typical significance? The Pretorium and Gol- 
gotha are mentioned by the other Evangelists; but 
even here the writer of the Fourth Gospel sees the 
localities, if I may so speak, with the vividness of an 
actual spectator. The Jews crowd round the Pre- 
torium which they will not enter, and Pilate goes in 
and out before them. Golgotha is “szgh ¢o the city,” 
where people pass to and fro, and “there was a gar- 
den there.” And St. John, for I must use the name, 
alone notices the Pavement, the raised platform of 
judgment, with its Hebrew title, Gabbatha. The 
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places Bethesda and Gabbatha are not, in fact, 
mentioned anywhere except in the Fourth Gospel, 
and the perfect simplicity with which they are intro- 
duced in the narrative, no less than the accuracy of 
form in the Aramaic titles, marks the work of a 
Palestinian Jew who had known Jerusalem before 
its fall. 

The allusions to the Temple shew no less certainly 
the familiarity of the writer with the localities in 
which he represents Christ as teaching. The first 
scene, the cleansing of the Temple, is in several 
details more lifelike than the corresponding passages 
in the Synoptists. It is described just as it would 
appear to an eye-witness in its separate parts, and: 
not as the similar incident is summed up briefly in 
the other narratives. Each group engaged stands 
out distinctly,—the sellers of oxen and sheep, the 
money-changers sitting at their work, the sellers of 
doves; and each group is dealt with individually. 
Then follows, in the course of the dialogue which 
ensues, the singularly exact chronological note, “Forty 
and six years was this Temple in building.” 

The incidents of the Feast of Tabernacles (which 
are given in Chapters vii. and viii.) cannot be under- 
stood without an accurate acquaintance with the 
Temple ritual. The two symbolic ceremonies—-com- 
memorating the typical miracles of the wilderness— 
the outpouring of water on the altar of sacrifice, and 
the kindling the golden lamps at night, furnish the 
great topics of discourse. The Evangelist is familiar 
with the facts, but he does not pause to dwell upon 
them. Only in one short sentence does he appear 
to call attention to the significance of the events. 
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“ These things,” he says, “ Fesus spake in the Treasury, 
as he taught tn the Temple.” The mention of the 
exact spot carried with it to minds familiar with the 
Herodian Temple a clear revelation of what was in 
the Apostle’s mind. For the Treasury was in the 
court of the women, where the great candelabra were 
placed, looking to which, Christ said, “7am the light” 
—not of one people, or of one city, but—‘‘of the 
world.” And there is still another thought suggested 
by the mention of the place. The meeting-hall of 
the Sanhedrin was in a chamber adjacent to it. We 
can understand, therefore, the hasty attempts of the 
chief priests and Pharisees to seize Christ, and the 
force of the words which are added, that even there, 
under the very eyes of the popular leaders, “xo man 
laid hands on him.” 

The next visit to Jerusalem, at the Feast of 
Dedication, brings a new place before us. “/¢ was 
winter, we read, “and Fesus was walking in 
Solomon's Porch, a part of the great eastern cloister, 
suiting in every way the scene with which it is 
connected. 

Once again, as I believe, we have a significant 
allusion to the decoration of the Temple. On the 
eve of the Passion, at the close of the discourses 
in the upper chamber, the Lord said, “ Avzse, let 
us go hence.” Some time after we read that when 
He had finished his high-priestly prayer, He went 
forth with his disciples “over the brook Cedron.” It 
seems impossible to regard this notice as the ful- 
filment of the former command. The house, there- 
fore, must have been left before, as is clearly implied 
in the narrative, and the walk to the Mount of 
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Olives might well include a visit to the Temple; 
and on the gates of the Temple was spread the 
great vine of gold, which was reckoned among its 
noblest ornaments. Is it, then, a mere fancy to 
suppose that the image of the vine and its branches 
was suggested by the sight of this symbolic tracery, 
lighted by the Paschal moon, and that the high- 
priestly prayer was offered under the shadow of the 
Temple wall!s ? 

However this may be, it is inconceivable that any 
one, still more a Greek or a Hellenist, writing when 
the Temple was razed to the ground, could have 
spoken of it with the unaffected certainty which 
appears in the Fourth Gospel. It is monstrous to 
transfer to the second century the accuracy of 
archeological research which is one of the latest 
acquirements of modern art. St. John, it may be 
safely said, speaks of what he had seen. 

The topography of Jerusalem in the Fourth Gos- 
pel is the topography of that city before the Roman 
siege: and the representation of the Messianic doc- 
trine current at the time of our Lord’s ministry cannot 
be made to suit any later date. A religious revo- 
lution separated the middle of the first century from 
the close of it; and a careful student of St. John 
must be struck by the contrast between the per- 
sonal teaching of the Evangelist in the Prologue and 
in parts of the third Chapter, and those types of 
opinion which he records as existing in Palestine 
during the period of his history. The doctrine 
which he holds himself is definite and uniform; the 
doctrine which he has occasion to represent is fluent, 
conflicting, fragmentary, now reconcileable with the 
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truth and now irreconcileable: but in each case 
earlier than the fatal conflict which finally de- 
termined the relation of Christianity to post-Chris- 
tian Judaism. 

In a few clearly-marked scenes—ten or twelve— 
the religious crisis of the people is set before us. 
The conflicting thoughts of Jew and Samaritan, 
of the people of Galilee and Jerusalem, of Pharisee 
and Sadducee, of believer and unbeliever, are vividly 
portrayed in their essential features. 

The dialogue in the fourth Chapter is a signal 
illustration of this natural historical portraiture of 
opinions. In this the difference between the Mes- 
Sianic views of the Jews and of the Samaritans is 
not -definitely brought forward by the Evangelist, 
but is only to be gathered from the course of the 
narrative. The Jews, looking for a temporal de- 
liverer, held a false opinion : the Samaritans, looking 
for a prophet, held an imperfect opinion. In the 
one case, to accept the familiar title would be to 
confirm an error: in the other, to develop a germ 
of truth. The whole Gospel is, in one aspect, a 
gradual unfolding of the divergence between the 
popular Jewish conception of Messiah and the true 
spiritual conception of the Saviour. To the last, 
when the Jews say, “lf thou be the Christ, tell us 
plainly,” they get no direct answer. To the Samaritan 
woman, on the other hand, who looked for Messiah 
to solve all her doubts, Christ says at once, “J that 
speak unto thee am he.” Now any one who will 
consider how this contrast is presented, will, I 
believe, allow that the Evangelist must be recording 
facts which he had known, and not imagining a 
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conflict foreign to the experiences of the second 
century. 

The picture of the concurrent varieties of Jewish 
opinion is no less certainly drawn by an eye-witness. 
Nothing can be further from the truth than to repre- 
sent the teachings of the Gospel as antagonistic to 
the Jewish revelation. It is indeed antagonistic to 
“the Jews,” the narrow party who wished to make 
the revelation an exclusive possession of their own 
nation, as it did in fact spring from among them. 
But the doctrine of Messiah’s Work and Person is in 
every particular placed in a living connection with 
the old Dispensation. The starting-point lies in the 
principle that “ ¢he Salvation ts of the Fews ;” and as 
the truth is unfolded gradually, Zo the Few first is 
written, as in ‘the Epistles of St. Paulj‘overca 
message which is declared to be essentially uni- 
versal. In the first Chapter, for example, the Bap- 
tist proclaims that. he was sent in order that the 
Christ should “de made manzfest to Israel.” Philip 
recognizes in Jesus of Nazareth Him “of whom 
Moses in the Law and the Prophets did write.” 
Nathaniel addresses Him as “the Sonu of God, the 
King of Israel.” So, elsewhere, the life of Abraham 
and the lessons of the Exodus are set forth as ful- 
filled in Christ. “Your father Abraham rejoiced 
to see my day.” The manna, and the water from the 
rock, and the pillar of fire, receive a new inter- 
pretation. The relation of the past to the present 
is as shadow to substance, but it is assumed through- 
out that without the substance there can be na 
shadow. 

In all this it is to be noticed that Christ is de- 
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scribed under titles and aspects which, though they 
were perfectly appropriate and natural under the 
actual circumstances of his appearance, assumed a 
new meaning at a later period of Jewish and Chris- 
tian history. No one whose ideas of Christ were 
formed after the fall of Jerusalem, no one who 
wished to construct an ideal person as the embodi- 
ment of the Alexandrine conception of the Logos, 
could have so presented the Messiah in his essential 
relations to true and false Judaism—not to one only, 
but to both—as the author of the Fourth Gospel 
has done. 

For the acknowledgment of the one Hope of 
Israel furnishes the common ground for faith and 
unbelief in the record of St. John. The interpreta- 
tion of the Hope brought doubt and division. Some, 
like the apostles, attached themselves at once to the 
person of Christ, and rested absolutely in Him, as 
He made Himself known in ways which they did 
not anticipate. Others hastily seized on what they 
imagined to be the fulfilment of their own dream, 
and would have “taken him by force to make him a 
king,’ and then fiercely resented the failure of their 
hopes, seeking at the last even to alter the title on 
the cross. 

These are the extremes, and the wide interval 
between them is filled up with natural fluctuations of 
popular feeling. There is the reverence for Christ’s 
works, checked by a superstitious ritualism. There 
are the low anxious questionings of half belief; 
divided opinions among the multitude and even 
among the Pharisess ; conflicting notions as to Mes- 
siah’s appearance; balancings of Christ’s claims with 
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his actual position. On the other hand, there is the 
uncompromising hostility of the rulers. And even 
here there is one life-like trait which is apt to escape 
notice. In the last crisis the Pharisees give place to 
the Sadducees. The cold stern resolve of the selfish 
fanatics overpowers the helpless vacillations of the 
men who, with half convictions, took the place of 
religious leaders. 

The whole history of the fulfilment of the Mes- 
sianic idea in its progressive development is, in a 
word, a transcript from life. Scene follows scene 
without repetition and without anticipation. Thoughts 
are revealed, met, defined from point to point. In 
this process we not only see individualized charac- 
ters, but we see the characters change before our 
eyes under intelligible influences. And this is done 
within the narrowest limits, and in a writing of 
transparent simplicity, if also of infinite depth. Art 
can shew no parallel. No one, I repeat, who had not 
lived through the vicissitudes of opinion which are 
reflected often only in the most subtle phrases, could 
have realized by imagination transient and compli- 
cated modes of thought which found no existence in 
the second century. 

There are some difficulties undoubtedly remaining 
in exactly determining the relations of the Fourth 
Gospel to the Synoptists; but these are trifling 
when taken in connection with the continuous signs 
of immediate personal observation which mark the 
whole narrative: so that our conclusion must be that 
the Fourth Gospel is the work of an Apostle, and 
that the testimony which it gives to the Resurrection 
is the testimony of an eye-witness. 
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(4.) This direct testimony of the apostolic body 
and of the last of the apostles to the facts of Christ’s 
life, and in particular to the Resurrection, is supple- 
mented by the testimony of the living Society. The 
Christian Church is the one final and abiding witness 
to the realities of Christian life. The belief in these 
as literal facts was the foundation of the Church, and 
penetrated every part of its faith and worship. The 
earliest Christians observed the first day of the week 
as that on which Christ rose. Baptism was regarded 
as a dying and rising with Christ. ‘“ The celebration 
of the holy Eucharist is unintelligible without faith 
in a risen Saviour. ... The fact of the Resurrec- 
tion was not an article of the creed; it was the life 
of it.” 

Now this testimony of a continuous life —the 
testimony of the Christian Church—is either entirely 
overlooked or strangely perverted by sceptical critics, 
and that both in regard to the facts which it 
establishes and in regard to the record of the 
facts. 

The Church at the end of the second century is 
supposed to have been the result, not of a slow and 
orderly growth, but of a fundamental revolution in 
the Faith, accomplished apparently over the whole 
world about the same time without the knowledge 
of the victors. This extravagant hypothesis is 
tenable only so long as the fragmentary literary 
remains of the century after the fall of Jerusalem are 
interpreted without any regard to the vital condition 
of Christianity as it is clearly revealed for the first 
time at the close of that period. The Fathers, who 
speak then with a fuller knowledge than we can 
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have of the opinions and writings of their prede- 
cessors, have no doubt as to their own agreement 
with a continuous apostolic tradition and an uninter- 
rupted Christian life. Different elements of the 
truth were, as it is admitted, brought into fuller 
prominence in one part of the Church than in 
another. Experience, according to the Divine law, 
was necessary for the full realization of each con- 
stituent of the final sum, and for the co-ordination 
of all. But this process was a vital process of 
unbroken continuity. The collection of apostolic 
writings which we have in the New Testament is a 
sufficient explanation of the history of the second 
century; and, conversely, the consolidation of the 
Catholic Church, which was a great reality at the 
close of the age, can only be satisfactorily explained 
by supposing that the various aspects of the Faith 
which these writings present had been energetic side 
by side from the first preaching of the gospel. But 
plain as they are, these great facts of a victorious 
life are wholly neglected by a school of writers who 
start with a preconceived notion of what Christianity 
must have been at first, and then cut down all testi- 
mony to suit their hypothesis, while the testimony is 
scanty enough to be dealt with by force, and after- 
ward invent a silent revolution to account for a 
general consent adverse to their hypothesis, which 
is too strong to be suppressed. 

III. This fatal inability to enter into the life of 
the Christian Society marks the last principal charge 
which I prefer against sceptical critics. They make 
no effort to apprehend the Christian conception of 
the facts of Christianity. And yet, in order to deal 
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intelligently with such a fact as the Resurrection, it 
is necessary to know what it claims to be. Accord- 
ing to the Christian creed, the Resurrection belongs 
to two worlds. It was a revelation as well as an 
incident in life. It was absolutely novel and unique : 
it is inexhaustibly significant. Both these points are 
overlooked by sceptical critics, and consequently 
they are unable to estimate fairly the historical 
relation of this fact, which they misapprehend, to the 
life of humanity, and so to feel, what I may call, its 
divine naturalness. 

The fact of the Resurrection was, I say, absolutely 
novel and unique. The other raisings from the 
dead, so far from offering parallels to the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ, as is commonly assumed, or preparing 
the way for the acceptance of the belief in it, have, 
so far as they go, a contrary tendency. They pre- 
sent examples of restoration to natural mortal life 
under its ordinary conditions: Christ’s Resurrec- 
tion, on the other hand, is set before us as an eleva- 
tion to an immortal life, in which the conditions of 
man’s present life may be either assumed or set 
aside. No conceivable tests could have established 
the two complementary truths, that Christ lived 
again in his human nature, and that his human 
nature was glorified, more completely than the inci- 
dents recorded naturally and without effort in the 
Gospels. The nature of the case admitted of 
nothing more than the juxtaposition of details which 
severally suggested the two ideas. Physical investi- 
gations would not have given assurance of the 
second truth; and so far as they proved the first, 


they would actually have excluded it. 
VOL. I. 16 
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The fact was novel, and it was at once apprehended 
as unique. It was looked upon as a revelation, a new 
thing in the earth, and incapable of repetition. In 
virtue of the Resurrection, Christ was seen imme- 
diately and for ever to occupy a fresh relation to 
believers and to mankind. Deductions were drawn 
from it, hopes were confirmed by it, a faith was built 
upon it, which had not been called into existence in 
any degree by earlier miracles. For the effect pro- 
duced by the belief in the Resurrection of Christ was 
commensurate with the uniqueness of its character. 
It has been argued, undoubtedly with some exaggera- 
tion, that the Jews in the time of the Lord were so 
familiar with the conception of the occurrence of 
miracles that it cost them no effort toadmit a new 
one. But exactly in proportion as the impression 
produced by supposed miracles was transitory in 
other cases, the exceptional influence undoubtedly 
exercised by the belief in the Resurrection be- 
comes inexplicable on ordinary grounds. It was 
contrary to the general tone of mind to attach 
overwhelming importance to an admitted wonder. 
There must, then, have been something in this 
one wonder by which it was distinguished from 
all others. 

What this was becomes evident if we look a little 
more closely at the religious significance of the 
Resurrection, though eighteen centuries have not 
yet enabled us to grasp its full relations to nature 
and to man. The Resurrection of Christ, followed 
by his new life, offered in a historical, and therefore 
in an abiding form, that assurance of a union between 
the seen and unseen which is necessary for the full 
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satisfaction of our human being. It shewed death as 
conquered, and sin with death. It gave to the world 
the idea of the transfiguration of manhood, which has 
never since been lost. It reconciled the conceptions 
of permanence and change in the individual life. It 
altered the whole aspect of sorrow and suffering. It 
inspired the sense of divine fellowship with victorious 
power. It suggested thoughts of a life vaster than 
that of a man, breaking down. the barriers of caste 
and class and sex and race, so far as they dismember 
humanity. 

This, then, is the issue to which we are brought by 
a legitimate historical inquiry. We find that a fact © 
—still to speak only of the one central fact—not 
explicable by what we see in the ordinary course of 
nature, was proclaimed to have happened, and that 
on the scene of the occurrence, and publicly : that it 
was of a nature wholly unparalleled, and yet answer- 
ing in unexpected ways to the wants of men: that it 
became the effective foundation of teaching before 
unheard : that it gave rise to new types of individual 
and social life universally recognized as good and 
true and beautiful though they had been hitherto 
unrealized : that it was embodied in different ways 
in the constitution of a definite society: that we 
possess the records of it which were drawn up by an 
immediate witness, which contain the sum of contem- 
porary preaching, which express the convictions of a 
great convert. No alleged fact, I will say without 
reserve, can shew a better claim to be considered as 
a true element in the whole experience of the life 
of the world. This, I repeat, is the result to which 
testimony brings us. And some explanation of the 
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result must be given. The explanation must be 
clear and definite. It is necessary to fix in an 
intelligible way the process by which vast conquests 
were rapidly achieved. The novelty and uniqueness 
of the fact of the Resurrection are essential elements 
of the historical problem which it presents. From 
what source, ‘except actual experience, can we sup- 
pose that ideas were derived which wrought a 
revolution if the world, and which still, if fairly 
regarded, meet the wants of our latest age ? The 
alternative explanations indeed are simple. We 
must suppose either that men fitted by no previous 
training, assisted by no similar conceptions, suddenly 
in a crisis of bitter disappointment and desolation, 
created an ideal fact, of which they could not at 
the time have foreseen the full import, and then 
fashioned their own lives under its influence, and 
moved others to accept their faith ; and that all 
later experience has found the answer to the ques- 
tionings of successive generations in this creation of 
(at best) passionate love : or that God, the Creator, 
did, in the fulness of time, bring that about to which 
the life of the race tended in the guidance of his 
Providence, and from which it has drawh strength 
not yet completely appropriated. 

With these alternatives before him, I cannot see 
how any one who has watched the orderly progress 
of humanity, not to speak now of nature, from stage 
to stage toward some goal, who knows that the 
determination of the mode of being, or of the 
succession of being, is no explanation of the fact 
of being, who holds that the existence of a God 
with whom man can have fellowship is a final fact 
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of consciousness no less than the existence of self 
and the existence of the world, can hesitate in his 
choice. 

With a full recognition of the inherent limitations 
and imperfections of historical evidence, with a frank 
admission of the power of credulity and enthusiasm, 
I do not hesitate to accept the issue which has been 
proposed, and to affirm that it is more difficult, 
immeasurably more difficult, to believe that the 
Resurrection—standing as it does supremely solitary, 
and unapproached in its conception and in its effects 
—was a delusion—no one, I imagine, would now 
suggest that it was an imposture—than to believe - 
that it was a divine fact. The difficulties in the one 
case are such as to make all life an unsubstantial 
dream, or a terrible enigma; the difficulties in the 
other case are those which are inseparable from the 
coexistence of finite and infinite Being. 


: ST. PAUL ON MARRIAGE. 
I CORINTHIANS VII. 


THERE are two preliminary considerations which 
throw some light on this much-contested passage. 
First, Paul had to speak about marriage as he found 
it, as it existed among those to whom he wished to 
be of service. Hence he makes no allusion to that 
which among ourselves is the main argument for, or 
at least the common motive to, marriage, viz., love. 
Marriage is treated here from a lower point of view 
than it would have’ been had this letter been 
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originally written for Englishmen. The Church to 
which it was addressed was composite. Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans, in what proportions it is not 
easy to say,’ brought their peculiar and national 
usages into it. In the marriages of the Jews and 
Greeks, love had, as a rule, little or nothing to do. 
The marriage was arranged by the parents of the 
contracting parties. 
“Faces strange and tongues unknown 
Make us by a bid their own,” 2 

is the remonstrance of the Greek maiden against 
the unnatural custom which prevailed of allowing no 
intimacy, and scarcely any real acquaintance, prior 
to marriage. The lack of warmth and personal 
interest which characterizes the Greek plays arises 
mainly from the circumstance that, among the 
Greeks, there was absolutely no such thing as that 
love prior to marriage on which even our best 
works of fiction uniformly depend for their interest. 
Among the Romans there was none of this Eastern 
seclusion of women; and, but for other causes, 

« Pausanias and Strabo both speak of Corinth as having been quite 
deserted by its original Greek inhabitants. But when Cesar repeopled 
it with a Roman colony, Greeks would in all probability be again 
attracted to it. But see Stanley, Corinth, i. 9. 

2 Sophocles, Fragm. Terens. 

3 It might be supposed that marriages contracted irrespective of the 
love of the parties would only produce misery; but this is far from 
being the case. It, no doubt, fostered licentiousness on the part of the 
men ; but before Aristotle could draw the beautiful picture of_a well- 
ordered family which he has given us in his @conomics, or even 
speak as he has done in the £¢hvcs (viii. 12) of the virtuous friendship 
of man and wife, he must have seen some happy marriages. What 
can be said in favour of the system may be seen in the interesting 
volume, /rench Home Life. The whole subject of the Greek women 


is well discussed by Becker in his Charicles, with his usual copious 
references ; and by Mr. Mahaffy in his Soctal Life of the Greeks. 
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marriage among this section of the Corinthian 
population might have served as an example to 
the rest. 

Secondly, it is to be considered that, not only had 
Paul to speak of marriage as he found it, but also 
that he was here only giving answers to some special 
questions, and not discussing the whole subject in all 
its bearings. There might be other points which to 
his mind seemed equally important; but his advice 
not having been asked about these, he passes them 
by. He introduces the subject in a manner fitted to 
remind us that he has no intention of propounding 
his views on marriage in a complete and systematic 
form,—‘ Now concerning the things whereof ye 
wrote unto me.” There had arisen in the Corinthian 
Church certain scruples about marriage ; and as the 
Church was composed of persons who would naturally 
take very different views on the subject, these scruples 
might not be easily removed. Among the Jews it 
was believed that marriage was a duty;* “so much 
so that he who, at the age of twenty, had not married 
was considered to have sinned.”? Among the 
Gentiles the tendency to celibacy was so strong 
that it was considered necessary to counteract it by 
legal enactment.’ In a community previously dis- 

t Even the Essenes, though themselves “neglecting wedlock” (accord- 
ing to Josephus, Bel/. Fud. ii. 8. 2), yet did not absolutely forbid mar- 
riage. How far their opinions had spread at this time we cannot say. 


The declared Essenes seem never to have exceeded a few thousands. 


2 Stanley zz Joc. 

3 Among the Romans in early times voluntary celibacy was con- 
sidered censurable and even guilty (Becker’s Gallus, E. Tr. p. 176). 
But the state of matters under the Empire, and the consequent dis- 
taste for marriage, which even Augustus had endeavoured to correct 
both by stringent decrees against celibacy and by offering rewards to 
the married, are well known. 
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posed to take such opposite views of marriage 
difficulties were sure to arise. Those who were pre- 
disposed to disparage the married state would throw 
contempt upon it as a mere concession to the flesh ; 
they apparently even urged that Christians being 
new creatures, their whole previous relationships 
were dissolved. To St. Paul, therefore, appeal is 
made. 

The questions referred to Paul resolve themselves 
into two : Whether the unmarried are to marry ; and 
whether the married are to continue to live together. 

In reply to the former question, whether the un- 
married are to marry, he first states the duty of 
unmarried persons themselves (in verses 2, 7, 8, 9) ; 
and afterwards (in verses 25-39) he explains the 
duty of parents to their unmarried daughters. 

I. First, then, we have St. Paul’s counsel to the 
unmarried. Thisis summed up in the words: “I say, 
therefore, to the unmarried and widows, it is good 
for them if they abide even as I,” that is to say, if 
they remain unmarried, Paul being probably the 
only unmarried Apostle.1 But if any man’s tempera- 
ment be such that he cannot settle undistractedly to 
his work without marrying; if he is restless and ill 
at ease, and full of natural cravings which make him 
think much of marriage, and make him sure he 
would be less distracted in married life,—then, says 
Paul, let such an one by all means marry. But do 
not misunderstand me, he says; this is permission I 
am giving you,—not commandment. I do not say 
you must or ought to marry; I say you may, and, in 
certain circumstances, ought. Those among you who 


1 See Chap, ix. 5. 
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say a man sins if he do not marry, talk nonsense. 
Those among you who feel a quiet superiority be- 
cause you are married, and think of unmarried people 
as undergraduates who have not attained a degree 
equal to yours, are much mistaken if you suppose 
that I am of your mind. When I say, “ Let every 
man have his own wife, and let every woman 
have her own husband,” I do not mean that every 
man who wishes to come as near perfection as 
possible must go and marry, but what I speak, I 
speak by way of permission; I permit every man to 
marry who deliberately believes he will be the better 
for marrying. So far from thinking that every man 
ought to marry, or that married men have somehow 
the advantage over single men, I think the very 
opposite, and would that a// men were even as I 
myself; only I know that to many men it is not so 
easy as it is to me to live unmarried, and therefore I 
do not advise them to a single life, 

But this advice of St. Paul’s proceeds not from 
any ascetic tendency, but from the practical bias of — 
his mind. He had no idea that marriage was a 
morally inferior condition; on the contrary, he saw 
in it the most perfect symbol of the union of Christ 
and the Church. But he thought that unmarried 
men were likely to be most available for the work 
of Christ, and therefore he could not but wish 
it were possible, though he knew it was not pos- 
sible, that all unmarried men should remain un- 
married. 

His reason for thinking that unmarried men would 
be more efficient in the service of Christ is given in 
the 32nd and 33rd verses: “ He that is unmarried 
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careth for the things that belong to the Lord, how 
he may please the Lord; but he that is married 
careth for the things that are of the world, how he 
may please his wife;” an opinion quite similar to 
that which Lord Bacon pronounced when he said: 
‘Certainly the best works and of greatest merit for 
the public have proceeded from the unmarried or 
childless men, who both in affection and means have 
married and endowed the-public.” Given two men 
with equal desire to serve Christ, but the one 
married and the other unmarried, it is obvious that 
the unmarried man has more means and opportuni- 
ties of service than he who has a large family to 
support. No doubt a good wife may stimulate 
a man to liberality, and may greatly increase his 
tenderness towards deserving objects of charity ; but 
the fact remains that he who has seven or ten mouths 
to fill cannot have so much to give away as if he had 
but himself to support. Then, again, however alike 
in sentiment husband and wife may be, there are sacri- 
fices which a married man may not make. With the 
unmarried man there need be no other consideration 
than this: How can I best serve Christ? With the 
married man there must always be other considera- 
tions. He cannot ignore or forswear the ties with 
which he has bound himself; he cannot act as if he 
had only himself to consider. The unmarried man 
has life and the world before him, and may choose 
the most ideal and perfect style of living he pleases. 
He may seek to realize, as many in recent times 
have realized, the exact apostolic idea of how it is 
best to spend a human life. He may choose to 
devote himself to the elevation of some one class of 
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the community, or he is free to go to the ends of the 
earth and preach the gospel. He has no one thing 
to consider but how he may please the Lord. But 
the married man has limited his range of choice, and 
has cut himself off from some at least of the most 
influential ways of doing good in the world. It is, 
therefore, to the unmarried that the State looks for 
the manning of the army and navy; it is to the 
unmarried that Society looks for the nursing of the 
sick and for the filling of posts of danger; and it is 
on the unmarried that the Church depends for a 
large part of her work, from teaching in Sunday- 
Schools to occupying unhealthy and precarious out- 
posts in the Mission field. 

But while St. Paul makes no scruple of saying 
that for many purposes the unmarried man is the 
more available, he says also: Beware how you, in- 
dividually, think yourself a hero, and able to forego 
marriage. Beware lest, by choosing a part which 
you are not fit for, you give Satan an advantage over 
you, and expose yourself to constant temptation, and 
pass through life distracted by needless deprivation. 
Far be it from me, says Paul, “ to cast a snare upon 
you,” to invite or encourage you into a position 
against which your nature would unceasingly rebel, 
to prompt you to attempt that for which you are 
constitutionally unfit, and thereby to make your life 
a chronic temptation. ‘“ Every man hath his proper 
gift of God, one after this manner, another after 
that.” And if any man fancies that, because there 
are advantages in being unmarried, therefore that is 
the best state for him; or if, on the other hand, any 
man fancies that, because most men seem to find 
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great happiness in marriage, he also needs marriage 
to complete his happiness, both of these men leave 
out of account that which is chiefly to be taken into 
account, viz., the special temperament, calling, and 
opportunities of each. 

The common sense and wise counsel of this Chap- 
ter are sometimes half-jestingly put aside by the idle 
remark that St. Paul, being himself unmarried, takes 
a biassed view of the subject. But the chief merit of 
the whole passage is that St. Paul positively and ex- 
pressly declines to judge others by himself, or himself 
by others. What is good for one man in this respect 
is not good, he says, for another: every man must 
ascertain for himself what is best for him. And this 
is precisely what is lacking in the popular feeling 
and talk about marriage. People start in life, and 
are encouraged to start in life, on the understanding 
that their happiness cannot be complete till they are 
married ; that they are in some sense incomplete 
and unsatisfactory members of Society until they 
marry. Now, on the contrary, people should be 
taught not to follow one another like sheep, nor to 
suppose that they will infallibly find happiness where 
others have found it. They should be taught to 
consider their own make and bent, and not to take 
for granted that the cravings they feel for an indefi- 
nite addition to their happiness will be satisfied by 
marriage. They should be taught that marriage is 
but one out of many paths to happiness; that it is 
possible celibacy may be the straightest path to 
happiness for them; and that many persons are so 
constituted that they are likely to be much more 
useful unmarried than married. They should, above 
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all, be taught that human life is very wide and multi- 
farious; and that, to effect his ends, God needs 
persons of all kinds and conditions; so that to pre- 
judge the direction in which our usefulness and 
happiness are to run is to shut God out of our life. 
There can be no doubt that the opposite way of 
speaking of marriage as the great settlement in life 
has introduced much misery and uselessness into the 
lives of thousands. 

It is this, then, which not only signally illustrates 
the judicial balance of the Apostle’s mind, but at the 
same time gives us the key to the whole Chapter. 
The capacity for celibacy is a gift of God to him 
who possesses it; a gift which may be of eminent 
service, but to which no moral value can be attached. 
There are many such diversities of gifts among men, 
gifts of immense value, but which may belong tc 
bad as well as to good men. For example, two men 
travel together; the one can go without food for 
twelve hours, the other cannot, but if you repair 
his strength every five hours, he can go through as 
much fatigue as the other. This power of absti- 
nence is a valuable gift, and has frequently enabled 
men in certain circumstances to save life or perform 
other important service. But no one would dream 
of arguing that because a man possessed this gift, 
he was therefore a de¢éer man than his less-enduring 
friend. Unfortunately, so simple a distinction has 
not been kept in view. In the most powerful Church 
in the world celibacy is regarded as a virtue in itself, 
so that men with no natural gift for it have been 
encouraged to aim at it; with what results we need 
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But while there is no virtue in remaining un- 
married, there is virtue in remaining unmarried for 
the sake of serving Christ better. Some persons 
are kept single by mere selfishness; having been 
accustomed to orderly and quiet ways, they shrink 
from having their personal peace broken in upon 
by the claims of children. Some shrink from being 
tied down to any definite settlement in life; they 
like to feel unencumbered, and free to shift their 
tent at short notice. Some dread responsibility 
and the little and great anxieties of family life. A 
few have the feeling of the miser, and prefer the 
possibility of many conceivable marriages to the 
actuality of one. For such persons to make a 
virtue of their celibacy is absurd. But all honour 
to those who recognize that they are called to some 
duty they could not discharge if married ; all honour 
to that eldest son of an orphaned family who 
sees that it is not for him to please himself, but to 
work for those who have none to look to but him. 
There are, here and there, persons who, from the 
highest motives, decline marriage ; persons conscious 
of some hereditary weakness, physical or mental ; 
persons who, on a deliberate survey of human life, 
have seemed to themselves to recognize that they 
are called to a kind of service with which 
marriage is incompatible. We may be thankful 
that in our own country and time there are 
men and women of sufficiently heroic mould to 
exemplify the wisdom of the Apostle’s counsel. 
Such devotion is not for every one. There are 
persons of a soft and domestic temperament who 
need the supports and comforts of home life, and 
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nothing can be more cruel and ill-advised than to 
encourage such persons to turn their life into a 
channel in which it was never intended to run. But 
it is equally to be lamented that, where there are 
women quite capable of a life of self-devotion to 
some noble work, they should be discouraged from 
such a life by the false and foolish and petty notions 
of Society, and should be taught to believe that the 
only way in which they can serve their Lord is by 
caring for the affairs of a single household. No 
calling is nobler or more worthy of a Christian 
* woman than marriage; but it is not the only calling. 
There are other callings as noble, and there are 
callings in which many women will find a much 
wider field for doing good. 

II. St. Paul’s counsel to the married. Some of 
the Corinthians seem to have thought that, because 
they were new creatures in Christ, their old relations 
should be abandoned; and they put to Paul the 
question, whether a believing man who had an un- 
believing wife ought not to forsake her? Paul had 
shrewdness enough to see that if a Christian might 
separate from an unbelieving wife on the sole ground 
that he was a Christian, this easy mode of divorce 
might lead to a large and most unwelcome influx 
of pretended Christians into the Church. He there- 
fore lays down the law that the power of separation 
is to rest with the unbelieving, and not with the be- 
lieving, partner. If the unbelieving wife wishes to 
separate from her Christian husband, let her do so ; 
but the change from heathenism to Christianity was 
no reason for sundering the marriage union. It 
frequently happened in the early ages of the Church 
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that when a man was converted to the Christian 
faith in middle life, and judged he could serve God 
better without the encumbrance of a family, he for- 
sook his wife and children and betook himself to a 
monastery. This directly contravened the law here 
laid down, to abide in the vocation wherein God’s 
call had found him. 

The principle, “let every man abide in the 
same calling wherein he was called,” is of wide 
application. The slave who heard God’s call to 
him to become his child, was not to think he must 
resent being a slave and assert his Christian liberty 
by requiring emancipation from earthly servitude. 
On the contrary he must be content with the inward 
possession of the freedom Christ had given him, and 
must shew his liberty by the willingness and spon- 
taneity of his submission to all his outward con- 
ditions. It is not externals that make a Christian ; 
and if God’s grace has found a man in unlikely 
circumstances, ¢hat is the best evidence he can have 
that he will find opportunity of serving God in those 
circumstances, if there be no sin in them. It throws 
great light on the relation which we as Christians 
hold to the institutions of our country, and generally 
to outward things, when we understand that Chris- 
tianity does not begin by making external changes, 
but begins within and gradually finds its way out- 
wards, modifying and rectifying all it meets. 

MARCUS DODS, 


A NEW PARABLE. 
LUKE Xil. 29, 


THERE are parables and parables. At times, our 
Lord recounts a simple and tender story in which 
every stroke tells, so that we see three or four 
typical persons, and how they carry themselves, in 
a critical moment of their lives. Such parables as 
“the Good Samaritan” and “the Prodigal Son” are 
not only the most perfect stories to which the world 
has listened ; they are also stories which most per- 
fectly convey to the heart and conscience of the 
world the simplest and profoundest spiritual truths. 
At other times, our Lord compresses some deep 
spiritual truth into parables not more than a verse 
long,—such parables, for instance, as those of the 
Mustard-Seed, the Leaven, the Hid Treasure, the 
Merchant-Man seeking goodly pearls; parables 
which, brief as they are, are nevertheless fraught 
with a meaning and a wisdom that we can never 
exhaust. And, at still other times, so divine was 
the wisdom with which He spake, He crushes a 
whole world of meaning into a single word, which, 
as we Study it, resolves itself into a bright impressive 
picture or parable. 
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Now a xew parable, if at least it is to be a parable 
uttered by our Lord and contained in the New 
Testament, can only be one of those suggestive 
pictures which are sometimes contained in a single 
word, and that a word the full import of which has 
been veiled from English readers by a defective 
rendering of the Original; for it cannot fora moment 
be supposed that an entire story, or even a single 
verse, should have escaped notice for eighteen 
centuries. Such a word is contained in the phrase 
which our Authorized Version renders by “ Wezther 
be ye of doubtful mind.” In the English Version 
the phrase conveys no hint of a parable even ; but 
in the Greek the parable is plain enough: for the 
six English words are used to translate three Greek 
words (kav pu etewpifer8e), one of which is a verb of 
the most unique and graphic force. It would take 
many more than six English words to bring out its 
full meaning. For what it really means and implies 
is “tossing about on the open sea” as opposed to 
riding in a harbour at once accessible and safe. So 
that the whole phrase, which is complete in itself, 
and not part of a sentence, would come to this: 
“Do not toss about in the windy offing, when you 
may vide safely in the sheltered haven.” ‘This is the 
picture, this the parable of the word or sentence. 
And if we take the sentence in its connection with 
what goes before and what comes after it,we find 
that the complete parable runs thus: “Do xot doss 
about on the wide dangerous sea of Care, on which 
so many make shipwreck, but rather take shelter 
im the safe and tranguil harbour of Trust in God.” 
And that surely is a very striking parable, and 
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means much more to us, and is worth much more, 
than the words, “ Neither be ye of doubtful mind.” 
The parable is picturesque, and seizes on the 
imagination, while the maxim simply commends 
itself to our judgment. 

The parable, indeed, has many points of interest 
for us; as, for example, this: That here probably 
we have the one only occasion on which our Lord 
pressed into the service of his kingdom “that wide 
and great sea” which was so terrible to the Hebrew 
imagination. But for this unique and picturesque 
word we should have had nothmg-to remind us that 
the sea was familiar to his eyes and thoughts. For 
what we call “te Sea of Gennesaret,” though it had 
its tiny bays and creeks and havens, was only a 
small fresh-water lake, not so large as some of our 
British lakes, albeit to the traveller these seem to be 
little more than ornamental ponds. Yet, so soon 
as we are reminded of it, we know that the Lord 
Jesus must have often looked on the blue waters 
of the Mediterranean—‘“ the Great Sea,” as it was 
called in his time. It was visible from his native 
hills, the hills round Nazareth, and from the moun- 
tains, such as Tabor and Hermon, which He loved 
to climb. Nor were some of the most famous 
harbours of antiquity unknown to Him. On one 
occasion we are expressly told that He “went into 
the borders of Tyre and Sidon,” nay, into Sidon 
itself? And, in all probability, it was one of these 
great harbours on the dangerous Phcenician coast 
which He had in his mind when He bade his dis- 
ciples sail into the tranquil haven of an assured 

* See the best authenticated text of St. Mark vii. 31. 
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trust in God, instead of casting out their anchors 
into the wide perilous sea of Care; for then, as 
now, there were no safe harbours on the coast of 
Palestine, so that He would be compelled to go 
beyond the borders of his native land for this ex- 
pressive image. And it cannot but be a welcome 
thought to us that here, if nowhere else, the sea, 
which plays so large a part in the history of the 
world and fills so large a space in our thoughts, 
is drawn into the service of Christ and compelled 
to illustrate a lesson of spiritual wisdom. 

But what was the special lesson which this 
graphic image was used to illustrate and set forth ? 

As He was teaching a great multitude in one of 
the Towns of Galilee, the Lord Jesus took occasion 
to repeat the homily against harassing anxiety for 
the future which formed part of his Sermon on the 
Mount. Once more He set forth the calm and 
tranquil ideal of life which He would have us 
cherish, as opposed to the fretting cares and feverish 
ambitions by which our lives are too often wasted 
and degraded. Once more He bade his disciples 
consider the birds of the air and the lilies of the 
field, and learn from them the secret of inward 
serenity and repose. The birds have neither store- 
house nor barn; yet they are fed. The lilies neither 
toil nor spin; yet they are clothed in robes of richer 
hues than the most gorgeous apparel of the most 
magnificent of kings. It is God who clothes the 
lilies and feeds the birds. And if He cares for the 
flowers that grow in his garden, and for the birds 
that sing among its branches, must He not much 
more care for the children whom He has placed in 
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the garden “to dress it and to keep it”? He does 
care for them, and care “ much more” for them ; and 
therefore they are not to let what they shall eat and 
wherewithal they shall be clothed be their sole, or 
even their main, thought. Let them seek first the 
kingdom of God—which is righteousness and joy 
and peace, and all these things shall be added unto 
them ; or, as the word implies, all these things shall 
be “thrown tuto the bargain.” That very Solomon 
who, in all his glory, was not so gloriously arrayed 
as the commonest flowers of the Galilean fields, 
sought “first the kingdom of God” when he pre- 
ferred wisdom for a right discharge of his kingly 
duties to riches and length of days; and, because 
he asked wisdom, that he might be a righteous 
man and king, God threw za with wisdom both 
riches and length of days, these being but things 
of comparatively little worth with Him. Why, then, 
should men waste away under the feverish strain 
of anxiety, instead of relying on the loving care of 
God their Father? Why should they toss wearily 
on the perilous sea of Care when, in his grace, 
He has provided a haven in which they may be 
quiet and secure? 

This is the framework of thought in which our 
parable is set. And, obviously, our Lord intended 
it as an invitation to men to escape from the 
harassing anxieties by which they are commonly 
oppressed, through patient trust in their heavenly 
Father's care and bounty. Had He paused to 
expand the parable, and had He thrown it into the 
form which most of his parables assume, He might 
have used some such words as these: “ Zhe kingdom 
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of God is like unto a large and tranguil harbour, 
into which all who sail across the stormy sea of 
life may enter and be at rest.” 


Now the calm and simple ideal of life which 
Christ here holds up before us is one that has a 
special claim on us, and a special charm, in days 
such as these when most men are seeking outward 
good—seeking wealth and worldly advancement— 
with a passionate and feverish eagerness. Who 
does not long, at least at times, to escape 


“The heavy trouble, the bewildering care, 
That weigh us down who live and earn our bread?” 


Who is not weary of the strain, the waste, the 
ungenerous rivalry, the intense and _ protracted 
drudgery which what men call “success in life” 
demands? Who does not see that the pursuit of 
what we call “comfort” is well-nigh taking all 
comfort out of our days? Who does not admit, 
in any moment of cool reflection, that the general 
homage to wealth is becoming a degrading and 
unmanly idolatry, inducing false estimates of cha- 
racter, and leading men to value the means of 
living above the true ends of life? 

Wealth is good, if it be wisely used, if it be held 
as a means to an end higher and better than itself; 
but it is an utterable evil so soon as it becomes the 
end for which we live, so soon as it is valued for its 
own sake, or for the indulgences it procures. Yet 
how many men make it an end, and the supreme 
end, to the attainment of which all else is to be 
sacrificed? Ifa man have a garden, and would 
cultivate it, he must supply himself with the ap- 
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propriate tools; he must buy spade, and rake, 
and shears; or how shall he plant and tend 
it, and obtain from it the flowers or fruits that 
he desires? But what term of contempt would be 
too strong for the man who should come to value 
his tools more than the fruit or the flowers, valuing 
them more than the very ends for which he pur- 
chased them? Yet there are many men who care 
more for the means and instruments of life than for 
its true ends,—more for the house in which they 
live, and the clothes they wear, and the food they 
eat, and the business by which they procure the 
necessaries and luxuries of life, and the success 
which lifts them to higher social station, than they 
do to become wise and good and kind. To gain 
a livelihood they fling away their life; to rise in 
station, they sink in character. They serve Mam- 
mon instead of making Mammon serve them. 

Or, take another illustration. Many of us love 
books; but what is it that we love in them? their 
gay outsides or their interior worth? We should 
account him no better than a fool who should love 
books mainly, or solely, for their gay gilded covers, 
and not for the wisdom, or humour, or genius of 
their contents. Yet the man who loves books simply 
for their fine bindings is no whit more foolish than 
he who admires his neighbours simply because they 
wear “soft clothing” and fare sumptuously every day. 
A man, like a book, is worthy or unworthy, noble or 
ignoble, according to what there is zz him, what of 
wisdom, power, virtue. A good book, indeed, is all 
the better for being well printed and well bound ; it 
deserves all that printer and binder can do for it. 
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Anda good man shews more fairly in the eye of 
the world, and is often a happier and better man, for 
the wealth he wisely uses. But it is not his wealth 
that makes him good, any more than it is the gilded 
back of a book.which makes that good. And, there- 
fore, what we should admire in our neighbour, what 
we should chiefly aim at for ourselves, is not a gay 
and wealthy outside of circumstance, but noble cha- 
racter—virtue, wisdom, piety, inward worth. And 
this is the aim, this the ideal, which the Lord Jesus 
sets before us. He bids us seek first the kingdom 
of God; and the kingdom of God is wzthzz us, not 
without. He would have us cultivate those graces 
of spiritual character which fit us both to meet any 
circumstances and changes of circumstance in this 
life, and to enter with the joy of a foreseen triumph 
on the dark and narrow avenue which leads to the 
life to come. 

If we take his counsel, He promises us an abso- 
lute freedom from care. He assures us that we shall 
ride safely in a sheltered port, instead of tossing 
on the heaving storm-swept sea. Not that He pro- 
hibits care and thought. A man must take thought, 
must study and plan and contrive, if he is to be 
a wise man. We may make the voyages which the 
necessities of life demand, and bring home much 
store of merchandize; but, then, we are to havea 
home, “a city of the soul” to which we may repair ; 
and when we reach it, we are not to cast anchor in 
the windy offing, but to take refuge in the tranquil 
haven. That is to say, we are to attend to the 
duties and labours of life, attend to them with dili- 
gence, give our best thought and care to them; but, 
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when these duties and labours are discharged, we 
are not to vex our souls with an incessant anxiety as 
to the issue of our toils; we are to leave that with 
God, and not to be careful because He cares for us. 

So, again, forethought is no more forbidden than 
thought. A wise man, a man “with discourse of 
reason,” 2.é., a man in whom reason is not dumb and 
inert, must “look before and after.” There would be 
no unity in his life, no continuous development and 
activity, no linking on of month to month and year 
to year, if he did not look forward and scheme for 
the future as well as for the present. What Christ 
forbids is so looking onward to to-morrow as to 
cloud to-day, so anticipating the future as to darken 
the present. And this is the very point at which 
we commonly fail. To-day may be well enough, we 
admit; or, at the worst, we could get through its 
tasks and endure its trials. But what of to-morrow? 
what of the future ? how shall we meet the toils and 
losses and troubles we foresee? I suppose any man 
who takes his life thoughtfully, and tries to know 
himself, will confess that most of his anxieties have 
sprung from fear of what the future might bring; 
and will also and thankfully confess that not one in 
a score of all the things he has feared has come 
upon him, or has proved intolerable when it came. 
It is our needless fears, our groundless anxieties 
which undo us. 

Now it is from this pernicious habit of “ borrowing 
trouble from the future,” as though we had not 
enough of it in the present, that Christ would save 
us. “ Trust in God for the future,” He says; “do 
your duty to-day, and leave to-morrow with Him. 
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And let this trust be your tranquil haven, your har- 
bour of refuge, whenever the waves of Care run high.” 
But this is a lesson we are slow to learn, even if 
we try to learn it. Even when we are at rest, we 
fear that some “trouble may be a-brewing to our 
rest;” even when the day has gone fairly to our 
mind, when its duties have been done and its diff- 
culties surmounted, we look forward with anxious 
and apprehensive eyes. ‘‘ To-morrow,” we say, “ this 
trouble may come upon us or that, this loss or that, 
this blow to our peace or that.” Very well; it may 
come: but why not wait till it does come before you 
begin to fret over it? And, again, like so much 
else that you have feared, it may not come; and you 
are wasting strength in groundless solicitudes. And, 
again, if it should come, strength may come with it, 
and all the more strength if you do not foreweaken 
yourself with unfounded apprehensions. And, again, 
if it should come, and for the moment you have not 
strength to meet it, so that you are driven out on to 
a wide stormy sea of trouble, even then the harbour 
of trust in God will still be open to you; and you 
may once more find that judgment is but an austerer 
form of mercy. In any case, to borrow trouble from 
the future is bad thrift, bad husbandry, since all the 
energy you expend in care for the future is sub- 
tracted from the stock you want for to-day’s use; and 
by doing the duty of to-day less perfectly, you so far 
forth unfit yourself for the claims and duties of the 
morrow. Rest and refit in the harbour to-night; 
and if, when the morning breaks, you have to sail 
out into a stormy sea, you will at least be in a better 
condition to meet it. SicOks 
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ST. PAUL AS A MAN OF BUSINESS. 


I. We are all familiar with St. Paul’s self-imposed 
law of being “chargeable to no man.” He who 
might have claimed a maintenance at the hands 
of those to whom he ministered, preferred, with a 
noble independence, to labour with his own hands, 
and so provided not only for his own necessities 
but for those that were with him (Acts xx. 34; 
1 Cor. ix. 18). He had thus taught men, by 
example as well as by precept, that so labouring 
they ought to support the weak, that it was in 
very deed “ more blessed to give than to receive.” 
We connect this power to earn his livelihood with 
that new sense of the dignity of mechanic labour 
which entered into the life of the Hebrew race, and 
yet more into that of the Church of Christ, and 
taught men to think of it, not as belonging to the 
bondage of the slave, but as part of the freedom 
of the free. We call to mind the Rabbinic 
saying, that he who does not teach his son a trade 
teaches him to be a thief; the Rabbinic example 
of Hillel, who worked as a carpenter ; the yet higher 
pattern of that Divine life in the workshop at 
Nazareth. But for the most part, if I mistake not, 
we think of the Apostle as taking his place simply 
among the ouvrier class, receiving his day’s wages 
for his day’s work, abandoning altogether any 
advantages of position which he had gained by 
inheritance or by his own exertions. I wish to call 
attention to some passages which, rightly under- 
stood, seem to me to suggest a different conclusion, 
and to bring out a comparatively new aspect of the 
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Apostle’s life and character. The leading text on 
the subject is, of course, that which records of him 
that “he came unto Aquilaand Priscilla, and, because 
he was of the same craft, he abode with them and 
wrought ; for by their occupation they were tent- 
makers’’ (Acts xviii. 3). It is from this perhaps 
that our common notion has been mainly derived. 
But the tone of the passage surely implies that he 
did not work under them as a labourer, but with them 
as a partner. To make and fashion, for tents and 
other like uses, the rough sailcloth of goats’ hair, 
which was the staple manufacture of Cilicia, and 
perpetuated the memory of its origin in the Latin 
Cilictum (sack-cloth), was naturally the occupation of 
St. Paul, and Aquila came from a country which 
presented like conditions with Cilicia, and was there- 
fore probably conspicuous for the same industry. 
But Aquila and Priscilla appear as holding a posi- 
tion and possessing a culture above that of the 
class of craftsmen. Apollos, the eloquent Jew 
of Alexandria, submits himself to their teaching 
(Acts xviil. 20). All the Churches of the Gentiles 
owed them thanks (Rom. xvi. 4). They had 
a Church in their house at Rome, z e., either 
they were wealthy enough to have a house which 
served as the meeting-place for the Christians in 
their neighbourhood, or those whom they employed 
were numerous enough to form a congregation. 
With such as these St. Paul worked on a footing 
of equality, contributing, we may well believe, in 
some small measure at least, capital as well as 
labour. In other towns, where no such special 
opportunities presented themselves as at Corinth, 
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we may think of him as practising the same occu- 
pation by himself, taking a shop, as at Rome he 
for two years occupied a hired house with his com- 
panions, working with his own hands and exposing 
his wares for sale there or in the public market- 
place. This seems a far more probable picture of 
his life than that he should voluntarily have taken 
his place among the workmen, slaves or others, of a 
Heathen master or of any unbelieving Jew. His 
habit of fixing his quarters for many months in the 
same city, as at Thessalonica, Corinth, Ephesus, 
made this, of course, a perfectly feasible arrange- 
ment. But where it was possible, companionship 
with others who were like-minded with himself had, 
of course, many advantages, and we see in the case 
of Aquila and Priscilla that the Apostle gladly 
profited by it. I venture to think that we find traces 
of yet another partnership of like kind in the Epistle 
to Philemon. 

II. Into the main argument of that Epistle I 
need not enter. The mention of Epaphras, Marcus, 
Demas, Lucas, Archippus, in it and in the Epistle 
to the Colossians, points to that as the Church to 
which Philemon and Onesimus, “one of you,” be- 
longed (Col. iv. 9-17; Philemon 23-25); and yet 
it is at least doubtful whether Colosse had ever 
seen the countenance of the Apostle in the flesh 
(Col. ii. 1). How, then, had St. Paul and Philemon 
met.? In what way had their intimacy become so 
close and dear that the heart of the Apostle at once 
overflows with tenderness and seeks relief from that 
emotion in genial playfulness and yeux de mots ? 
What led Onesimus, finding himself as a runaway 
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slave in the great labyrinth of Rome, to make his 
way to the hired house near the Preetorian barracks 
in which the Apostle dwelt ? 

I find an answer to these questions in words the 
full significance of which seems hitherto, so far as I 
am aware, not to have been recognized: “lf thou 
count me therefore a partner, receive him as myself. 
Tf he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee ought, put 
that on my account. I Paul write it (éypaya, as 
the epistolary aorist, past for present) wzth mune 
own hand; I will repay rt” (Philemon 18, 19). 

Commonly the word “ partner” has been referred 
by commentators to the share which the Apostle 
and Philemon alike had in the inheritance of 
the Divine kingdom, and their communion in all 
the graces and blessings that flowed out of it. 
St. Paul makes his appeal to his disciple, on 
this view, on the grounds of Christian brother- 
hood. “If you recognize me as a brother, re- 
cognize the slave whom I have made my son as 
a brother also.” I venture to think that a more 
definite sense coheres far better with the context, 
and throws light upon all the circumstances of the 
history. As the sons of Zebedee were “ partners” 
on the Sea of Galilee with the sons of Jona, so (the 
self-same word being used here as in Luke v. 10) 
may Paul and Philemon have been in some period 
of St. Paul’s work in Asia, at Ephesus or else- 
where, Assume that the relation between the two 
was that of partnership—that Philemon or Archip- 
pus took the place in the tent-making firm which 
had been occupied by Aquila and Priscilla, and all 
explains itself. Thus their house, with its congrega- 
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tion of male and female artisans, would be as a 
Church in itself. Thus St. Paul would know how 
the wealth gained by labour had refreshed the 
“bowels of the saints,” and to what extent the 
labour of the idle and dishonest slave had before 
been unprofitable. Thus, too, we can understand 
how it was that when the runaway found him- 
self at Rome, he made his way to the hired 
house where the Apostle dwelt, as trusting in 
his kindness and forbearance, that trust resting on 
his memory of past experience. It is, however, on 
the words which immediately follow that this hypo- 
thesis throws most light. What more natural in 
such a case, with partnership accounts yet un- 
balanced, with the knowledge that his partner had 
suffered either through actual theft or through loss 
of his slave’s labour, than that the Apostle should, 
in clear straightforward business terms, say to his 
friend : “If you look on me as your partner, receive 
him whom I send as my representative on the same 
footing. . Debit my account with the amount of the 
loss, if any, you have sustained through his default.” 
If, as was in the nature of the case probable, we 
think of him as dictating the letter to Onesimus, 
who was to deliver it, we can picture to ourselves 
the impression which this generous offer would make 
on the amanuensis : how there would be a moment's 
pause, how the Apostle would seize the reed pen, 
which had been before in the hand of the scribe, 
and, in the large ungainly characters by which his 
signature was identified, add his autograph promise, 
and so turn the letter into a bond: “I PauL write 
IT WITH MINE OWN HAND; I wiLt Repay.” No 
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sooner is this done than, with delicate tact and 
warm emotion, he reminds Philemon of the greater 
debt which might well alter the character of the 
balance-sheet. Philemon owed his own self, his 
true life, to the Apostle. His friend asks in return 
(still playing on the name? of the slave, who is 
now a brother) that he may have, not “ joy,” as in 
the A. V., but “ profit,” or “interest,” on that greater 
debt. 

III. A yet more conspicuous instance of practical 
sagacity in administration is seen in St. Paul’s 
management of the fund raised in all the Churches 
that he founded, for the impoverished disciples of 
Jerusalem. Here the Acts and the Epistles coincide 
with and supplement each other. As far as the 
Acts are concerned, we are at a loss to understand 
the special reason that led so large a company as 
that mentioned in xx. 4 to join him in his last 
journey to Jerusalem, and it is only incidentally, from 
a sentence in his speech before Felix (Acts xxiv. 17), 
that we learn that he came “after many years” 
of absence with “alms for his nation and offerings.” 
From the Epistles to the Corinthians, however, we 
are able to ascertain the plan and purpose of that 
journey, and to estimate the admirable organization 
of that work of charity. (1) The rule laid down for 
each individual disciple was that on the first day of 
the week each should lay by him in store whatever 
he had been prospered in out of the earnings of the 
previous week (1 Cor. xvi. 2). I cannot contend, 
strongly as I approve the principle of what is called 


t Nai Gedge, ty cov dvainny. The play upon the name Onesimus is, 
indeed, more direct than in the eiyonorog of vy. II. 
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a weekly offertory, that the practice derives any 
direct support from this injunction. The words zap’ 
eavT@® TWWeTw cannot possibly mean “let him on that 
day contribute to the alms-box or common fund of 
the Church,” and admit of no other explanation than 
that, week by week, the man should put by at home 
what would then be ready without trouble and delay 
when the Apostle came. This would avoid the ne- 
cessity of an urgent hurried “ collection,” with all its 
attendant inconveniences. But the position of being 
treasurer and trustee for so large a fund was obviously 
one which exposed him who filled it to the suspicion 
of lower natures, who judged of others by themselves, 
and brought with it a natural anxiety “that no man 
should blame us in this abundance which is adminis- 
tered by us” (2 Cor. viii. 20). Thus he sought to pro- 
vide for honest things, not only “in the sight of the 
Lord,” to whom in his inmost conscience he appealed 
as the witness of his integrity, but also “in the sight 
of men,” who were looking on with jealousy. For this 
purpose, in plain, practical, business phrase, he meant 
to have his accounts audited. And so one brother, 
whose praise was in the Gospel (I do not care now 
to inquire whether it were St. Luke or another, 
though I hold to the traditional view, and think that 
it has been too hastily abandoned by most recent 
commentators), was chosen of the Churches (obviously 
the Churches of Macedonia, of which Philippi was 
the most prominent), to travel with him and the 
treasure of which he was the bearer. Compare this 
with the list of names in Acts xx. 4, and it is, I 
think, an almost irresistible inference that each 
Church of those who joined in the contribution 
VOL. I. 18 
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nominated its own representatives, one or more, 
who were to go up to Jerusalem with the Apostle, 
zeady to verify the amounts which in their name 
he was about to pay into the common treasury, 
which was under the control either of the successors 
of the Committee of Seven, whom we commonly 
call Deacons, or of St. James and the elders of 
Jerusalem.* 

It is right to add that the suggestion that St. 
Paul’s companions on his last journey to Jerusalem 
had “something to do” with the collection for the 
saints, is found in Conybeare and Howson’s Life of the 
Apostle, but it remains unnoticed in popular com- 
mentaries like Alford’s and Wordsworth’s, and it is 
likely, therefore, if I mistake not, to be new to many 
of the readers of these pages. I have at any rate 
endeavoured to present it in a more definite and 
tangible form, and one which throws more light on 
the character and sagacity of the great Apostle. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE. 


t It is, perhaps, worthy of note that the number of names given in 
Acts xx. 4 is seven, as though that number had come to be recog- 
nised as the proper standard of a finance committee. Singularly 
enough it fell in, not only with the precedent of Acts vi., but with the 
institution of the Sedtemviri Epulones, who managed such matters 
in the trade guilds of Rome, and probably also with that of the col- 
lectors and distributors of alms attached to every synagogue. I ven- 
ture to think, in spite of Lightfoot’s warning (guare septem eligendi, 
dicat cut est audacia), that there is nothing overbold in pointing to 
these coincidences as probably explaining the choice of the number 
in both the instances recorded in the Acts. It is true that St. Luke, if 
he were a delegate, would make the number eight ; but itis possible 
that either he, or (more probably) Timotheus, went not in an official 
character, but as the personal friend of the Apostle, 
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Wuerever men-have believed in a life to come, they 
have shewn a constant and incorrigible tendency to 
peer into the future and to forecast the forms which 
that life would assume. As the tendency is a natural 
one, it is not to be sweepingly condemned. Our life 
on earth is so brief, so unsatisfactory at the best, yet 
so momentous if we are to live for ever, and more- 
over it is and must be so largely shaped by our con- 
ception of the future state, that it is as reasonable 
as it is natural that we should endeavour by all 
possible means to learn what that life is like on which 
we enter when we die. Some voices indeed, voices 
of grave authority among them, pronounce the en- 
deavour to be vain, hopeless, and even wrong. But 
he should be more than man who presumes to 
censure all generations of men. And how can that 
be wrong which is as- inevitable as it is universal ? 
Nay, how can that be wrong of which we find so 
many examples in Holy Writ? We may be sure 
that the endeavour to picture to ourselves the life 
beyond the grave is not wrong if only we rightly set 
about it. We may, on the contrary, be quite sure 
that azy endeavour to conceive the future life, if only 
it be thoughtfully and reverently conducted, will put 
new meaning and worth into the life we now live in 
the flesh. 

But if we would at all rightly or helpfully conceive 
the future state, we must be on our guard against 
two common errors. First, we are apt, on I know 
not what authority, to suppose that death makes a 
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sudden break in the continuity of our life, and affects 
a vast, radical, but most unaccountable, change in 
our character. And, secondly, in our attempts to 
conceive the future, we are too apt to busy our 
thoughts with the physical, rather than with the 
moral, conditions of the life to be. If we are on our 
own guard against these errors, we shall not go far 
wrong in our endeavour to conceive what the coming 
life will bé like; or, if we err, our errors will do us 
but little harn®. 

The Scripture which most frequently gives shape 
to our conceptions of the future, and by which, for 
want of better knowledge, we have been led to dwell 
more than wé should on its physical conditions, is 
the Book of the Revelation. St. John portrays the 
future state under the form of a “great city descend- 
ing out of heaven,” with its wall of jasper “ great and 
high,” its lofty gates of pearl, its streets of gold, its 
palaces shining, in a light above that of the sun, 
“like unto transparent glass ;” while “a pure river 
of water of life, clear as crystal,” flows through the 
midst of the streets, trees of life growing on either 
side of the river. Such a conception as this may 
seem to be very unlike aught that we now see around 
us; and we may therefore have taken it as picturing 
forth that great and sudden change in the conditions of 
human life which has just been pronounced erroneous 
and misleading. But let us consider for a. moment 
how natural and easy such a conception would be to 
St. John, however remote it may be from our own 
experience ; how entirely it would correspond to 
facts with which he was his whole life through 
familiar. For a thousand years before he wrote, 
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and for more than a thousand years after he wrote, 
cities played a part in the history of every great 
nation which in many respects they no longer fill. 
During that long period the city, with its fortified 
walls and gates, was the one place in which men felt 
themselves secure amid well-nigh incessant storms 
of war and change. Men lived then rather for their 
city than for themselves, and took a noble pride in 
lavishing their resources, not only on its stately 
public structures and werks of art, but also in 
drawing to it whatever of human wisdom or skill 
would be likely to contribute whether to its power 
or to its attractiveness. Think what Babylon was, 
what Athens, what Rome, and above all what Jeru- 
salem was, in ancient time, to their respective citizens ; 
think also what Milan, Venice, Florence, Genoa 
were to their inhabitants in the Middle Ages; and 
_ you will easily perceive how naturally Heaven would 
shape itself as a city of transcendent beauty to the 
inhabitants of any of those great and superb cities, 
whether in the ancient or the modern world. You 
will also see how natural it would be for St. John to 
conceive of Heaven as a glorified Ephesus, or, more 
exactly still, as “a new Jerusalem,” the city of the 
Great King. So that the very conception of the 
future life which to us may seem most remote from 
the conditions of our earthly life would really be in 
the very closest harmony with the conditions by 
which his life and thoughts were shaped. To him 
it would involve no great and sudden break in the 
continuity of human life that a man should pass from 
the city of Ephesus or Jerusalem to the still more 
superb City which he had seen in his visions,—a 
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City in which the marble palaces, and cunningly- 
wrought gates of bronze, and the fountains and 
aqueducts of earth were replaced by mansions built 
of gems, and gates of pearl, and streets paved with 
gold, and a pure river of living waters. : 
But, as has already been said, there is a second 
point at which we need to stand on our guard. It 
is very natural for us, when we lose those whom we 
love as we love our own souls, to follow them in 
thought and try to shape to ourselves the new happy 
conditions amid which they now live. At such times 
we cannot but ask ourselves such questions as these: 
Do the friends whom we have lost, and for whom 
our love grows keener now that we have lost them, 
still ve in any true sense of the word; or do they 
lie wrapt in a calm and placid sleep, waiting for the 
resurrection of the body? Have they forgotten us 
now that they have left us, or do we still live in their 
memories and hearts? Will they, setting out on a 
new career of perfection so long before us, advance 
in it so rapidly as that when we die a hopeless and 
impassable interval will divide them from us; or will 
their growth, being mainly a growth in love, only 
endear us to them the more closely and prepare 
them more efficiently to help us? Do they know 
what we are doing and enduring now, with what 
pangs of blended love and grief we think of them, 
and how bitterly we mourn our offences against 
them? Have they any means of influencing us for 
our good, of helping and comforting us amid our 
toils and sorrows, as they must surely long to do if 
they have not altogether ceased to love us ? . 
It is natural that we should ask such questions as 
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these, questions prompted far more by affection than 
by a curious desire to pry within the veil. And yet 
no specific, no authoritative, answer can be given to 
them, no answer even that will satisfy our love, save 
that which we are able to infer from the unbounded 
goodness and kindness of God. If we éelzeve in his 
love toward us and toward all men, we may be sure 
that our friends, though dead to us, live unto Him 
and are growing like Him. Since He does not 
forget us, we may be sure that they do not forget us. 
Since his greatness does not put Him beyond our 
reach, we may be sure that no advance which they 
make toward Him will divide them from us. Since 
He spends his time in nothing else but in helping us 
and in seeking our welfare, we may be very sure that 
the more like Him they grow the more they will desire 
and be the better able to minister to our needs, If 
no more direct answer be given to the questions we 
commonly ask concerning our dead, that may be 
because God thought no such answer should be 
necessary to us; since his love, if only we believe 
in his love, is a sufficient answer to them all. 
But while on all these points we are left to faith 
and to the deductions which reason infers from the 
materials of our faith, there is one point on which 
the Voice of Inspiration speaks in no uncertain tone. 
Throughout the Scriptures, in the Old Testament 
and in the New, we everywhere find this law re- 
vealed : that in the future life every man will receive 
“according to his works,” “according to his deeds,” 
“after the work of his hands,” “ according to that he 
hath done, whether it be good or whether it be bad.” 
In both Testaments this law is again and again 
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illustrated by one and the same figure, viz., that 
“ whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap.” 
Whatever else, therefore, may be uncertain to us, we 
may be sure of this—that the future life will, in some 
sense, be a counterpart of the present life, since 
every man is then to receive according to his deeds, 
according to ad/ his deeds, both good and bad. 

Now as no man’s life on earth is wholly good 
and no man’s wholly bad; as, moreover, the man 
good on the whole is to receive according to his 
bad deeds as well as his good, and the man who 
is bad on the whole is to receive the due reward of 
his good deeds as well as of his bad deeds, it follows 
that the future life will be as complex, as varied, as 
chequered as is the present life: it follows that there 
will be no such sudden break in the continuity of 
human life as we often assume, but that the next 
stage of it will be very much like, though we may 
also hope that it will be very much better and 
happier than, the stage through which we are passing 
now. If it be a law of the future life, and the law 
most clearly revealed in the Scriptures, that there 
every man will reap what he has sown and all that 
he has sown, it is a clear logical deduction from this 
law that the fruit we then eat will resemble the seed 
we are now sowing, the one great difference being 
that there will be more of it. Or, to put the same 
thought in other words, if it be the best known law 
of the future life that it will render to every man the 
due reward of his deeds, a// his deeds both good and 
bad, then it is a clear logical deduction from this law 
that the future life will be a continuation of the 
present life, chequered with the same lights and 
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shadows, though then the lights may grow brighter 
and the shadows fainter. 

But, as if to put the deduction of reason beyond 
the reach of doubt, the Voice of Inspiration ex- 
pressly declares the law of the future life to be also 
the law of the present life. It affirms that now, 
as then, every man reaps what he sows, and as he 
sows; that God now “ renders to every man accord- 
ing to his works” (Prov. xxiv. 12), “according to 
his ways” (Job xxxiv. 11). In the Prophets and in 
the Psalms, no less than in the Law, there is the 
clear affirmation to which Jeremiah (chap. xvii. ver. 
10; chap. xxxii. ver. 19) gives emphatic expression : 
“T, the Lord, search the heart, I try the reins, éo 
give every man according to his ways, according to the 
Jruu of his doings.” And, on the whole, in the long 
run, as even Matthew Arnold maintains, human 
experience confirms the Divine revelation. Whether 
we regard our personal life, or the life of nations, if 
only we review it on a large scale, we do find that 
men reap as they sow, that good comes to the good 
and evil to the evil. 

What, then, we have specially to mark is, (1) that 
from the Scriptures we learn nothing of the future 
life more clearly than this—that every man will then 
receive according to his deeds, good and bad; and 
(2) that the Scriptures emphatically bind our future 
and our present lives together by affirming that one 
and the self-same law governs them both. If we bear 
these two facts well in mind and let them control, as 
they have every right to control, our conceptions of 
the coming life, we may very wholesomely employ 
our imagination in the endeavour to picture forth 
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that life in all its variety of detail. Where we com- 
monly err is in making that life as walike, instead of 
as like, this life as we can; and, consequently, in 
depicting for ourselves scenes of an imaginary per- 
fection and blessedness on which we are so unfit to 
enter that they would bring us no blessedness. If 
we avoid this error, we may give a loose rein and 
the widest scope to our imagination. 

But here it may be objected: “What have you 
left for imagination to do? And, again, if the future 
life even of the good is to be like this life, ruled by | 
the same law and chequered by the same variety, in 
what is it better than this ?” 

The answer is plain. Whether or not the ruling 
moral bias of any man’s life will be changed after 
death, we cannot tell: on this point we have no clear 
light. But in so far as the good are concerned, what 
better prospect can they desire than that, in the 
future, they should receive the due reward of their 
deeds, and even of their bad deeds as well as of their 
good? We know that in this world the painful 
results of sin are the best correctives of sin; that we 
are never so utterly redeemed from our bondage to 
any evil habit as when, by painful experience of its 
evil consequence, it grows hateful and intolerable to 
us : ¢en we feel that we must not and cannot any 
longer live init. Once redeemed from it ¢hus, we are 
redeemed once for all. And how shall we -hope to 
be redeemed in the world to come from every trace 
of evil except as we are taught more fully than we 
could be taught here how hateful and abominable it 
is? It does not follow that we shall there be per- 
mitted to ac¢ on the sinful inclinations which only too 
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certainly we carry out of this world with us; the 
clearer vision we shall then gain of the Divine 
Holiness may of itself suffice to make every kind of 
sin terrible and repulsive to us: but if there is to be 
no break in the continuity of our life, if we are not to 
become other men than the men we know, that 
vision must grow upon us by a gradual revelation ; it 
may be necessary that we should be trained to receive 
the unfolding revelation of that Holiness and an in- 
creasing participation of it by a discipline exquisitely 
graduated to our special and varying needs. 

Suppose, for example, that on our very entrance into 
Heaven we are for a while placed under conditions 
which will remind us of whatever we have done 
wrongly or defectively on earth, but only remind us 
of it by giving us opportunities of doing it rightly 
and in a perfect way. Bad deeds, we teach our 
children, are not to be mended by good wishes ; they 
are only to be mended by good deeds: and may not 
our heavenly Father have to teach us the very 
lesson we teach them, and set us to mend our bad 
deeds by good ones, to wipe out the memory and the 
inward effects of our offences by a willing and cheer- 
ful obedience to the very laws we had broken? And 
if this should be one form of our discipline in Heaven, 
who that honestly desires to have done with evil, or 
to atone for evil, or to lessen the sum of evil in the 
universe, would not heartily rejoice in it? What 
happier reward, what more Divine reward, of our 
bad deeds could there be than this,—that we should 
have leave and opportunity for mending them with 
good deeds? 

If, again, we may thus conceive of Heaven, who 
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does not feel that, besides being the most suitable 
and therefore the happiest place for him, it would 
also be a place for which, through the grace of God, 
he is in some sense already fitted ? When we think 
of Heaven as a place reserved for those who are 
already perfect and of a spotless holiness, we are 
very sure that we are not fit for it, nor are likely to 
be made fit by the momentary act of death. Worse 
still, we fear that even those whom we have loved 
and lost, however affectionately we may dwell on 
their many virtues, must also have been unfit to 
enter a place so pure, raised so far above all the con- 
ditions of the life they knew on earth. But if once 
we accept the principles laid down in Holy Writ, 
viz., that the future life is to be a continuation of the 
present life, and that it is to be a correction of the 
present life, we may then entertain the most cheerful 
hopes whether for ourselves or for our departed 
friends. 
Guided by these same principles, we may surely 
indulge the hope that Heaven will afford us scope 
and opportunity, not only for mending bad deeds 
with good ones, but also for repeating our good 
deeds on a larger scale and in a more perfect way. 
How often does it happen here that, even when we 
would do good, and do do good, evil is still present 
with us, so that the service we would render whether 
to God or to our fellows is marred either~by the 
blended and imperfect motives by which we are 
actuated, or by the constrained, ungenial, or other- 
wise imperfect manner in which we discharge it! 
And, on the other hand, how sweet and bright is the 
hope that, when we pass into the next world, and 
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come under its larger happier conditions, we may 
still move along the same lines of action, and devote 
ourselves to the very tasks for which we have partly 
qualified ourselves here, but be actuated in that bet- 
ter service by purer motives and discharge it more 
genially, more perfectly, and therefore more effec- 
tively! Such a conception of our future life and 
work, while it is more rational and more scientific, is 
surely instinct also with a diviner hope and joy than 
the rewards commonly held out before us. Grown 
men, I fancy, if they also be thoughtful men, are but 
little attracted by a heaven of “purling streams and 
pearly gates”—though even these symbols have a 
valuable teaching for us when they are rightly inter- 
preted ; but the more thoughtful men are, the more 
surely must they rejoice in the hope that in the life 
to come they will be taught and enabled to undo the 
evil they have done in the present life, and to do, 
from perfect motives and in a perfect way, the good 
they have only attempted here. 

Once more: if, as the Bible teaches, the future 
life is to be both a continuation and a correction of 
the present life, we may well hope that we shall then 
become all that we now desire or affect to be. This 
thought may be applied in many ways to all the de- 
tails of human life, and the more clear and homely our 
application of it, the more likely is it to prove help- 
ful to us. Here, for example, is a man who assumes 
to be very pious, more pious than most of his fellows, 
but who is at heart at least as devoted to the affairs 
of business or to social pleasures as he is to the ser- 
vice of God. He is sincere in his goodness so far 
as it goes, but he contrives to convey the impression 
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to his neighbours that it goes much further than it 
does. Ifthis man should die, what better reward 
can he have for his sincere but imperfect and some- 
what ostentatious goodness than that he should be 
gradually compelled to become all that he has pro- 
fessed, all that in his best moments he has desired to 
be—as godly, as devout, as liberal, as large-hearted 
and kind? Here, again, is another man, good at 
heart and not without power as a preacher of the 
Word, but comparatively, yet possibly through no 
fault of his own, uncultured and unlearned. Un- 
happily, above all for himself, he wishes to pass for 
aman of learning and erudition. In some of the 
mysterious ways which must be open to such men 
he contrives to purchase for himself a good degree, 
and struts before the world a full-blown Doctor of 
Divinity. Even after he has obtained his degree he 
takes no pains to make himself worthy of it, but con- 
tinues to be an unlettered, though not altogether a 
simple, man to the end. When he dies, what happier 
fate can befall him than that he should be sent to 
school in Heaven, be taught to handle his grammars 
and lexicons and schemes of Divinity, and so be 
compelled to become what he professed and aspired 
to be, and walk the golden streets a perfectly honest 
man at last. 

We may well hope that at least the zzztzatory dis- 
cipline of Heaven may be one which in various ways 
will compel us all to become all that we have wished, 
and tried, and failed to be. Other, larger, and still 
happier steps of an ascending progress may lie before 
us ; but will it not be much for us if, in the first stage 
of the future life, we are taught and enabled to be- 
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come what we have professed and desired to be, so 
that we have no longer anything to hide, no longer 
anything to fear from the voices which proclaim in 
the light whatever has been done in darkness, and 
publish from the housetop whatever has been done 
in the chamber? To become honest, true, genuine 
to the inmost core of our being; to have all the 
moral and spiritual faculties of which we are dimly 
conscious here happily unfolded and developed: in 
our measure to become righteous even as our Father 
in heaven is righteous, and perfect even as He is 
perfect,—will not this in very deed be Heaven to us 
who have so long striven to hide our imperfections 
behind a veil even as we have walked in the dim and 


clouded atmosphere of this lower world ? 
CARPUS, 


THE FIRST CHAPTER 
OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


VERSE 5. 


THE inspired writer having affirmed, in the fourth 
verse, that Fesus has inherited a more excellent name 
than the angels, proceeds, as we have seen, in the 
first part of the fifth, to establish his affirmation. 
This he does by a singularly apposite quotation 
from the second Psalm, one of the most remarkable 
and artistic of the Messianic oracles of the Old 
Testament. The quotation is decisive. In the ad- 
duction of it, the writer’s argument stands out un- 
challengeable and complete. The Messiah zs Goa’s 
Sow in the strictest highest sense,—a sense entirely 
inappropriate to any of the angels. 

With a quotation so decisively apposite, the logic 
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of the case in hand was settled. The writer, 
consequently, might have forthwith proceeded to 
the other branch of his subject,—the transcendent 
dignity of our Saviour’s position. But instead of 
thus hasting along, he pauses for a little, not to con- 
firm his argument, which needed no confirmation, 
but to attach to it, enrichingly, and by way of em- 
bellishment, a rider of peculiar significance. He 
says: And again, I will be to him a father, and he 
shall be to me a son. 

The connective phrase aud agazn is interpreted 
by de Wette as equivalent to the simple copulative 
and; so that the two Old Testament quotations, 
according to him, are just linked together as the 
twofold objects of the verb. Uxto which of the 
angels did he ever say, 

My Son art thou, 

fl this day have begotten thee, 

‘and, 

LI will be to him a Father, 

And he shall be to me a Son? 
Such an entire submergence, however, of the natural 
import of the adverb agaz is so violent as to 
be altogether improbable. 

When the connective phrase is taken in its real 
integrity of meaning, it may be interpreted either 
more loosely or more strictly. In the latter case, 
we must suppose the interrogation of the preceding 
clause to be repeated, And again (to which of the 
angels did he ever say?). In the former, we may 
regard the second quotation as inartificially ap- 
pended, And again (it ts written), or, And again 
(he says). 
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Almost all the great editors of the text, from 
Robert Stephens down, have taken the former 
view, and hence repeat the interrogation - point 
at the close of the verse. But Lachmann omits 
it, as Erasmus had done in all his editions. It 
is absent also in Luther’s and Tyndale’s versions, 
—no doubt because absent in Erasmus. And, 
though present in Beza’s text and the Geneva 
Version, it is wanting in the Authorized English 
Translation, as it originally appeared in 1611. It 
seems better, on the whole, to repeat the interro- 
gation-point, and to assume that the interrogation 
reproduces itself in the second quotation. 

The passage quoted is found in the Septuagint 
Version of 2 Sam. vil. 14 and 1 Chron. xvii. 13, 
and is a literal translation of the original Hebrew— 
L will be to him for Father (or, for a Father), and he 
shall be to me for Son (or, for a Son). God spoke 
thus through the prophet Nathan to David, in refer- 
ence to the “seed which should proceed out of his 
bowels,” and who was to “build an house for the 
Lord’s name.” 

The promise has been supposed by some,—as for 
example Lactantius among the ancients (De Falsa 
Religione, iv. 13), and Griinenberg, Rus, Pierce, 
E. Henderson, Addison Alexander, among the 
moderns,—to have direct and exclusive reference 
to “great David’s greater Son,” our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Cardinal Cajetan, on the other hand, bounded off 
to an opposite extreme (Prolog. in Epist. ad Fleb.). 
He could not see that there was room in the promise 
for any reference at all to the Messiah. Solomon 
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alone, he conceived, must be meant. And hence he 
looked upon the adduction of the passage as a 
mistake, and thus as evidence of the non-canonicity 
of the Epistle. De Wette—though working on 
more generic principles of criticism—came to sub- 
stantially the same conclusion with the Cardinal. 
The writer’s application of the promise, according 
to him, is not only “mystical,” it is “at variance 
with the connection” (of the passage in the Old 
Testament text). 

Expositors in general have looked through other 
eyes than either those of Cardinal Cajetan, baffled 
as he was by his own honest doubt, or those of 
Griinenberg and Rus, in their well-intentioned 
efforts to maintain intact the authority of Scripture. 
They have seemed to see something typical in 
Solomon’s peculiar relation to God. ‘There was, as 
it were, a Solomon within Solomon, and ‘greater 
than he ;’ or a Solomon beyond Solomon, a nobler 
Prince of Peace, and a diviner Son of God. Itisa 
right idea, but needing development in relation to 
the oracle addressed to David. 

We must certainly hold to the principle that the 
literal historical Solomon was referred to. 

Delitzsch, preceded by Ebrard and followed by 
Kluge, supposes that the “seed” spoken of was 
not, in the first instance at least, and exclusively, 
a definite individual. The promise, he conceives, 
was partially fulfilled in all of David’s race who 
occupied in succession David’s throne. But this 
is straining. For doubtless there was many a 
moral and political cipher in the Davidic line, of 
whom it could not, with propriety, have been said, 
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“He shall build an. house for my name.” Nor 
could it, with any real typical significance, have been 
affirmed of the last of the dynasty, “I will stablish 
the throne of his kingdom for ever.” The “stab- 
lished throne” —in the ‘shadow’ of the type, as 
distinguished from the ‘substance’ of the antitype 
—was vanishing away. 

We are shut up to the conclusion that Solomon, 
as an individual, was divinely referred to. And so 
certainly he himself thought, as we see from 1 Kings 
V. 5; Vili. 17-20;-2 Chron. vi. 8-10. So too did 
David his father think, ere he finished his earthly 
career. (See 1 Chron. xxii. 6-10; xxviii. 2-7.) And 
this, his anticipative thought, was in due course veri- 
fied by actual historical fact. 

Nevertheless, in. the. original oracle, as. delivered 
by Nathan, the precise. individual, the son or de- 
scendant of David, in whom the promise was to be 
fulfilled, is not particularized. The Divine reference 
lay in the Divine mind, unrevealed. Hence it 
would be only gradually that David would come to 
the conclusion that Solomon was. the favoured 
“seed.” And even after he came to this conclu- 
sion, he might, as he “inquired and searched dili- 
gently what or what manner of time the Spirit did 
signify,” fail to adjust, with absolute accuracy, all the 
elements that entered within the circumference of 
the case.’ The prophet had said, “ Furthermore 
I tell thee, the Lord will build thee an house” 
(1 Chron. xvii. 10). ‘ Thy house and thy kingdom 
shall be established for ever before thee ; thy throne 
shall be established for ever” (2 Sam. vii. 16). This 
was a promise that looked forward “for a great 
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while to come” (1 Chron. xvii. 17), and, being 
linked on expressly to the destinies of that peculiar 
people, in whom, as the seed of Abraham, “all the 
families of the earth were to be blessed,” it would 
give rise, on the part of the deeply emotional king, 
to ardent Messianic expectations. Many and 
wistful would be the questionings of his spirit. As 
he mused on the high prerogative indicated in the 
words, 


I will be to him for Father, 
And he shall be to me for Son, 


—a prerogative far transcending, in his estimation, 
the highest dignity of all the other monarchs on the 
earth (Psa. Ixxxix. 26, 27),—he would feel his 
spirit instinctively taking flight toward the concep- 
tion of ax ideal King. Was that ideal King to be, 
in very deed and truth, his own “seed,” and the 
occupant of his own throne? The thought was 
transporting. But who might he be? Would the 
builder of the house of the Lord be he? Might 
Solomon be he? Or, would he be a greater than 
Solomon? As his thoughts chased one another, in 
the dim twilight of that early age, they would some- 
times get involved and enravelled ; but, as the 
fire of inextinguishable faith blazed within his 
heart, they would often grow radiant with intensity 
of lustre. 

But, whatever might be David’s desires on the 
one hand, or his uncertainties on the other, the 
Lord's purpose was determinate. And therefore it was 
that there existed ‘a covenant of peculiarity’ bind- 
ing together the Hebrew people. Their separation 
from other peoples was not to shut out those others 
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from the enjoyment of the Divine mercy, but to shut 
in themselves from influences that would have been 
fatal to their purity. The separation involved a 
prophecy—it was a prophecy—of a more peculiar 
people still, the true feculium of the Lord, the 
truly ‘holy nation.’ All the peculiar Hebrew insti- 
tutions were adumbrations of better things to come. 
Solomon himself with all his glory was ‘shadow’ as 
well as ‘substance:’ there was to be another, an 
ideal Solomon. David likewise: there was to be 
another, an ideal David. The lustre of the 
respective reigns of both the monarchs was like 
the lustre of the early spring — prophetic of the 
coming summer. The House which Solomon built 
was but a ‘figure of the true.’ His peculiar filial 
relation to God, and his enjoyment of the blessing 
involved in the correlative paternity, were but 
partial, and for that very reason prophetic. The 
entire Davidic line of royalty was only a series 
of instalments. So that, as Hengstenberg says, the 
Davidic dynasty, without the Messiah, would have 
been “abody without its head” (eza Rumpf ohne 
einen Kopf). 

It is thus that Christ was ‘tn’ the promise given to 
David. The coming event was casting its shadow 
before. The divine sonship of Solomon was a 
prefiguration of the diviner sonship of Christ. The 
diviner sonship of Christ was the transfiguration of 
the divine sonship of Solomon. 

The inspired writer, therefore, has made no 
mistake. His application of the words of the pro- 
mise is neither contrary to true historical interpreta- 
tion, nor “at variance with the context.” The only 
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error he has committed, if of error he has been 
guilty at all, is that his plumb-line is meant for 
deep seas, whereas the plumb-lines of his critics 
are fitted only for shallow waters. But no pro- 
phecy on the one hand, and no history on the other, 
can be fathomed with such lines. All history is 
profound, and profoundly prophetic. The history 
of the Hebrews is either an exception to the rule, 
and like a circle without a centre; or Christ, the 
Saviour for the world, is that Centre. 
J. MORISON,. 


ST. PAUL'S CLOAK, AND BOOKS, AND 
PARCHMENTS. 


‘2 TIMOTHY iv. 13. 


Towarp the close of his ministry—this at least is 
the most reasonable solution of the problem sug- 
gested by the-hints concerning the course of his life 
and literary labours with which the Apostle himself 
furnishes us— St. Paul was ¢wice imprisoned in 
Rome. During the first term of imprisonment, 
he seems to have been allowed a certain liberty,— 
liberty, for instance, to dwell in his own hired hut, 
and to preach the Word to as many as resorted to 
him; but in his second term he appears to have 
been treated with much greater rigour (2 Tim. ii. 9), to 
have been straightly confined to the dark and miser- 
able dungeon over which the palace of the Czsars 
was erected, and to have left it only to meet death 
at the executioner’s hand. Between these two terms 
of imprisonment he took a long journey, revisiting 
many of the Churches he had planted in the company 
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of a few faithful friends, among whom was Timothy, 
his beloved son in the Lord. Leaving them, or at 
least leaving Timothy, behind him, he hurried back 
to Rome, to stand his trial at the Imperial bar; and 
so soon as he had arrived, apparently before he had 
rendered himself up, he wrote to Timothy, who was 
to follew him to Rome, begging him to bring with 
him when he came part of the baggage which the 
Apostle had left with a friend at Troas. 

Now of all his friends Timothy was, in all proba- 
bility, the dearest to the Apostle’s heart. He seems 
to have adopted the young bishop as his very “ son,” 
as in some sense his heir and successor in the work 
of the ministry. Once he expressly says of him that 
he knew no man “of an equal soul” with him. And 
yet, as we can see from the two letters written to 
him by St. Paul, Timothy had his defects, and con- 
sequently his dangers; and though his very failings 
“leant to virtue’s side,” they were none the less 
likely to impair his usefulness. The conception we 
infer of him from the Apostolic letters is, that he was 
a diligent and devout student of retiring habits, 
somewhat ascetic too, and ditfident of himself when 
called to mix with men and to intermeddle with the 
conduct of public affairs. It sounds harsh to call 
these qualities—not too common in young men and 
ministers — defects in a young pastor or bishop ; 
and no doubt there are many of us in whom they 
would be virtues rather than defects. And yet 
St. Paul warns Timothy against them very earnestly, 
warns him that they are likely to mar the complete- 
ness of his character and the success of his ministry. 
He is a young man, but he is to let no man despise 
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his youth ; and that they may not despise it, he is to 
stir up, to kindle and rekindle, the gift that is in 
him. On three points he is to exercise a special 
care. (1) He is of an ascetic turn or habit; he 
drinks no wine, although to his feeble stomach and 
overtaxed brain wine would be a wholesome stimu- 
lant; but asceticism is not to be the rule of the 
Church: let him therefore remember that “every 
creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused, 
if it be received with thanksgiving :” let him take a 
little wine for his health’s sake, since weak health 
means bad work or imperfect work. (2) He is ofa 
studious habit, prone to brood over the philosophical 
questions and speculations which then engaged the 
thoughts of men: instead of brooding over such 
themes as “minister questions rather than godly 
edifying,” let him study the pure and incorrupt 
Scriptures with an unremitting diligence, and hold 
fast the doctrines which he has learned of them, 
remembering always that “ the end of the command- 
ment is charity out of a pure heart, and of a good 
conscience, and of faith unfeigned.” (3) In his 
studious and ascetic seclusion from the world, he 
has grown shy and diffident, apt to forget his duties 
as a citizen or to undervalue or forego his rights: 
let him not forget either his rights or his duties: let 
him pray, and teach his hearers to make prayer 
and supplication for all men, for kings and_all in 
eminent place—for the honest and godly, the quiet 
and peaceable conduct of public affairs: let him be 
alive to ¢hzs aspect of the world around him, and 
have the due word to say to the poor and to the 
rich, to the bond and the free, and to all sorts and 
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conditions of men. Thus he will prove himself a 
true bishop, a true son and successor of the Apostle. 

These were among the counsels which St. Paul 
gave his “dear son,” the principles by which he 
begged him to order his life. And, as we might 
expect from a man of his “incorrigible and losing 
honesty,” these were principles on which St. Paul 
ordered his own life, down even to its most trivial 
details—even when he asked Timothy to bring him 
his cloak and books and parchments. 

It has been thought strange, and below the dignity 
of Scripture, that the verse which embodies this 
request should have found a place in the New 
Testament. Yet who would wish that it had been 
omitted? Itis such personal touches as this which 
quicken attention and gratify the natural desire we 
entertain to know all we can about such an one as 
St. Paul. It makes him more real to us, it shews 
him to be a man of like passions with us, that he 
should care to. get back his old cloak and the books 
he had often thumbed. And, moreover, the natural 
interest we feel in such a passage as this is justified 
the moment we find in it, as we may and ought 
to find, an illustration of the very principles on 
which St. Paul acted, and on which he counselled 
Timothy to act, in the larger relations of his life and 
ministry. 

Let us mark, then, how truly these principles are 
at work in the verse before us. 

(1) St. Paul asks for his cloak,—apparently, one of 
those large, thick, and sleeveless wrap-alls, with an 
opening through which the head was thrust, then 
commonly worn by men who were about to expose 
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themselves to cold and wild weather. Why does he 
ask for it? Simply because the winter was at hand 
(2 Tim. iv. 21), and there lay before him the 
prospect of confinement for some weeks or months 
in the dismal Mamertine dungeon, and he feels that 
his large thick cloak will be a comfort to him, that 
it will give some sense of warmth even to his 
susceptible and exhausted frame. He was ne 
ascetic ; he had warned Timothy against the sin of 
refusing, without adequate cause, any good creature 
of God, any lawful comfort, any innocent gratification 
that fell in his way, and had begged him, both for 
health and comfort’s sake, to drink a little wine. 
And now he acts on his own principle. His cloak 
will be a comfort to him in the cold of winter and 
the damp dreary prison ; and so, instead of refusing | 
it, he takes some pains to get it. 

Nor is it unworthy of remark that, in all proba- 
bility, St. Paul cared a good deal more for the old 
cloak that he had left at Troas, and which had done 
him many a friendly turn in his perilous journeys 
among the mountains and across the sea, than he 
would have done for any new cloak his friends could 
have bought for him in Rome. Commentators, 
indeed, have grown pathetic over this request, and 
have bade us observe that St. Paul had only one 
cloak in the world, and that he was too poor to buy 
another. But surely we need not doubt that among 
his converts and friends at Rome there were some 
who would gladly have furnished the aged Apostle 
with a cloak, had he cared for one, when he gave 
himself into the jailer’s hands. And, therefore, I do 
not doubt that just as we—at least after we have 
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lived a little while in the world—like an old coat, or 
an old hat, better than a new one, so the Apostle 
thought of his old cloak asan old friend, and felt that 
he should be more comfortable in that than in the 
costliest rug or wrapper exposed for sale in Rome. 
And here, therefore, he shews himself so little of an 
ascetic that he can not only take pains to get him- 
self the comfort of a cloak, but can also take pains to 
get himself the additional comfort of the cloak that 
he likes best. 

There may have been another reason why he pre- 
ferred this cloak to any other. He may have made it 
himself, Professor Plumptre has shewn good reason . 
for doubting that the Apostle took his place “simply 
among the ouvrzer class,” that he was a mere artizan; 
but he admits that the Apostle was master of the 
manual dexterities of his craft, and that he was often 
compelled to practise them. And the &:/zkia—the 
rough cloth woven from the long hair of the Cilician 
goats—was used for rugs and cloaks as well as for 
tents and tent-coverings.. It is not unlikely, there- 
fore, that St. Paul had woven a cloak for himself, and 
that he preferred his own handiwork to that of other 
men. 

(2) Besides his cloak, St. Paul asks for his dvoks, 
his 626/02, which he had also left with Carpus. 
What were these books? There can be little doubt 
that they were the sacred writings of the Old Tes- 
tament,—the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms— 
which were then gathered into separate rolls or 
volumes. And here, again, it is instructive to note 
that the Apostle was acting on a principle he had 
commended to Timothy. He had counselled his 
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“son” to give himself earnestly to the study of those 
holy Scriptures with which —thanks to Lois and 
Eunice —he had been familiar from his youth ; 
and now he lets us see that he himself was bent on 
studying them down to the last moment of his life 
and amid all the miseries and distractions of his im- 
prisonment. Yet if any man could have dispensed 
with these ézélza, surely St. Paul might have dis- 
pensed with them. His memory was richly fraught 
with the facts of the Hebrew story and with the 
words of the holy prophets and psalmists. He him- 
self enjoyed an inspiration at least equal to theirs ; 
and how should he who could write Scripture need 
to study the Scriptures of other men? To him it 
was always easy to rise into a communion with God 
and with Christ which brought light into his dark- 
ness, order and clearness into his thoughts, peace 
into his heart. And yet, though his memory was 
so richly stored, though he was himself inspired, and 
was familiar with the illuminating joys of a Divine 
communion, he craved to have with him the Sacred 
Books which had often been to him a fountain of 
light and strength and consolation. 

Here, too, it is worth while to mark that it was 
the very copies of Scripture which he had often 
used that he asked for. Copies of the Old Testa- 
ment, or of parts of it, were common enough at that 
period among the Jews ; and among the Christianized 
Jews at Rome there must have been many who 
could have lent him a copy of any Scripture he 
wished to peruse. But it was zs own copies he 
wanted; and, probably, he wanted them in part 
because he liked them as we like an old Bible which 
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has long been the companion of our studious and 
prayerful hours; because he could find any passage 
he was looking for more easily in his own copy than 
in a new one; and, in part, because he had made 
many marginal notes in his old copies, and had 
marked many passages which would help him to 
convince the Jews out of their own Scriptures that 
Jesus was the Christ. For we should gravely mis- 
take the matter were we to suppose that, whether in 
arguing with his opponents, or in writing his Epistles, 
which stand thick with citations from the Old Tes- 
tament, St. Paul found himself so inspired that he 
could dispense with the toils of thought and re- 
search. The Holy Ghost did not bring to his 
memory every passage that would bear on the topic 
he had in hand, but rather helped him to see the 
meaning of the ancient Scriptures as he pondered 
over them. We know that he possessed both the 
original Scriptures in the Hebrew, and the Greek 
translation of them (the Septuagint) ; for sometimes 
he quotes from the one and sometimes from the 
other. And we know that he had studied both; for 
not only does he commonly use that one of the two 
which best suits the turn of his argument, but at 
times he departs from both and puts the thought of 
the ancient prophet into his own words. 

And, no doubt, when he asked for the ézd/za he 
had left with Carpus, he was intending to continue 
his study of them in the Mamertine, and hoping 
that in his own copies he would find much that 
would help him in his study—many marks or notes 
which would recall former investigations and set 
him on pondering them anew. 
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(3) In addition to his cloak, and his books, St. 
Paul besought Timothy to bring him his parchments, 
literally, his membranes, or, as we may call them, his 
documents. What these parchments were is a ques- 
tion that has been much discussed. Some scholars 
have conjectured that they were note-books (adver- 
saviz) in which the Apostle jotted down for future 
use any valuable thought or suggestion that occurred 
to him; and that these note-books, as being in con- 
stant use, and exposed to wear and tear, were made 
of parchment instead of papyrus—a very reasonable 
conjecture. Others have concluded that they were 
copies of the Apostle’s own writings—copies, 2. @., 
either of the Epistles he had already sent to the 
Churches, or of Scriptures that he intended to give 
to the Church if life were spared him. Still others 
have conjectured that the ézd/za, the books made of 
papyrus (paper), as the slighter and cheaper material, 
contained the Apostle’s own writings, and that the 
parchments contained copies of Old Testament 
Scriptures. Something might be said for each of 
these conjectures were there not another which in- 
stantly commands attention, and approves itself the 
more the more it is considered. 

The word 626/a would very well cover all the 
books, all the writings or copies of writings, which 
St. Paul cared to carry about with him wherever he 
went. But what else was there from which he would 
never like to be separated, and of which he would 
feel a very pressing need when he wrote to Timothy, 
a need so pressing as to account for the emphasis, 
“Bring my cloak, and the books, but especially the 
parchments”? We know very well that next to his 
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Jewish blood he prized his Roman citizenship. He 
was forward to assert it, and even a little eager to 
shew that he held it in its most honourable form. 
Other men had purchased this “freedom” for a great 
sum of money, or had earned it by military service, 
or had stooped to pick it up from the mire of an 
Emperor's favour, or even from the grace of “a 
favourite ;” but he was “freeborn,” and was proud 
of the honour. We may be sure, therefore, that he 
would never willingly be without “the documents” 
which certified him to be a Roman citizen; and that 
he would bitterly regret that, in a moment of forget- 
fulness, he had left them behind at Troas. He had 
had frequent occasion for them in his eventful life, 
when he was haled before magistrates and judges. 
And he had very special occasion for them now, when 
he was to be tried for his life, and he would need 
every evidence in his favour he could produce. 
Even if the trial went against him, as he foreboded 
it would and as we know it did, these “ parchments” 
might still be of use to him; for no Roman citizen could 
be legally put to torture or condemned to the cruel 
and ignominious forms of death to which the alien 
and the slave were exposed. And as it would be in 
vain for him to assert his citizenship unless he could 
produce the documents which formally attested it, 
we can well understand his anxiety to recover his 
parchments, and his desire that Timothy would use 
all diligence to bring them to him. 

But if this be the true interpretation of St. Paul’s 
phrase, he is but once more illustrating a principle 
on which he had counselled his son Timothy to act. 
He had urged him not to live the life of a recluse, 
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but to mix with men; not to forget his duties and 
claims as a citizen in his devotion to study: and now 
we see that he himself was bent on affirming his 
rights as a Roman citizen to the last; and that in his 
devotion to his éz6/za and to the Church, he was not 
unmindful of the duties he owed the State and the 
State owed to him. 

It is pleasant to find that even in penning a request 
for his cloak and books and documents, St. Paul was 
- consistent with himself, and was really, though un- 
consciously, giving expression to great principles on 
which he moulded his life. But of course the most 
profitable use we can make of his words is to learn 
the lessons they imply; ‘to take from them (1) a 
warning against asceticism, (2) an exhortation to con- 
stant and earnest study of the Scriptures, and (3) 
an incentive to the faithful discharge of civic and 
political duties. 


THE PASTORAL EPISTLES, 

INTRODUCTORY. 
Mucu light is thrown upon the Pauline Epistles by 
a recognition of the order in which they were pro- 
bably composed. The two Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians were the earliest fragments of the New 
Testament, and they pulsate with the impetuosity 
and ardour which characterized Paul’s first visit 
to Europe. They are comparatively reticent as to 
the doctrines of the Cross, but they disclose the 
hostility of unbelieving Jews and the alarm of 
Roman officials at the proclamation of the royalty, 
the coming, and the judgment-seat of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 
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“ The four great Epistles,” to the Romans, Gala- 
tians, and Corinthians, shew that new circumstances 
and perils, and that an assault made by reactionary 
Judaizers upon the Apostle’s own commission, had 
called for elaborate self-defence. Critical discussions 
of the social polity of the Church, of the new relation 
of Christian to Heathen society, of the significance 
of the Law, the consequences of sin and the power 
of faith under all dispensations, together with other 
doctrinal and practical problems of great complexity, 
had made a different demand upon the Apostle’s 
intellect. They evoked bursts of indignation, elicited 
streams of inspired eloquence, in vindication and 
exposition of the truth of Christ as he understood 
it. With certain characteristic differences arising out 
of the special circumstances of each case, these 
wonderful Letters reveal certain common features-— 
one prevailing sentiment. As a consequence, they 
become more comprehensible when read together 
and treated as the significant memorial of one epoch 
of the Apostle’s life. At length his active ministry 
was arrested by Jewish intolerance: he was a pri- 
soner; he had much time for reflection, and saw 
other aspects and fresh workings of the pungent 
leaven of the kingdom of God. He learned that 
the Christian Churches in Macedonia and Asia 
Minor were suffering from contact with Oriental 
speculation as well as with Hebrew exclusiveness. 
He therefore dropped the pen of the logician and 
the casuist, and took up that of the poet and the 
philosopher. His personal condition and history, 
his insight into the deepest mysteries, his lofty 
courtesy, his sublime self-abnegation, his practical 
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wisdom, all left their impress upon his Letters, from 
the prison, to the Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians, 
and Philemon. This group is charged with idiosyn- 
crasies of thought and expression, which separate 
them from the great theological and argumentative 
Epistles, as well as from the prophetic simplicities 
of the Apostle’s first words to the Thessalonians. 

The so-called PastoraL EpisTLes, whensoever 
they were written, are also marked by corresponding 
peculiarities of their own, which distinguish them 
from each of the other groups. This is not remark- 
able; it might have been reasonably anticipated. 
They were not addressed to Churches, but to in- 
dividuals,—to two younger men, friends and com- 
panions of Paul’s travels, who were in perfect 
sympathy with him,—to men who had submitted 
themselves to his personal influence and were fami- 
liar with his methods of thought. To them there 
was no need to expound the philosophy, whether of 
law, or of sin, or of redemption. It was unnecessary 
for him, in these Epistles, to vindicate his apostolic 
office or to recount either his afflictions or his ser- 
vices. Timothy and Titus had suffered with him. 
They had difficult duties to discharge, and needed 
both advice and stimulus. The principles and details 
of Church discipline, the motives and law of Chris- 
tian service, were the themes on which he dilated. 

It isin harmony with these obvious peculiarities 
of the Epistles that they should abound in phrases 
suitable to confidential intercourse, and that they 
should refer to matters which were not included in 
other and earlier correspondence. 

It is not easy to determine the pate of the pas- 
toral Epistles. Those critics who do not question 
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their Pauline authorship, admit the confusion and 
perplexity involved in any attempt to harmonize 
certain references in them with the biographical and 
chronological notices of the Acts of the Apostles. 
Thus the first Chapter of the first Epistle to Timothy 
(ver. 3) contains these words: “Even as I be- 
sought thee to tarry on at Ephesus, when I was on 
my way to Macedonia,. ... sol do now;” and in 
Chap. iii. 14, the writer expresses a hope of shortly 
seeing Timothy in Ephesus. It has been con- 
jectured that, by altering the text and straining the 
grammar, this exhortation might be shewn to refer 
to a projected but abandoned visit of Zzmothy to 
Macedonia; but this conjecture will not bear exami- 
nation, as the opportunities for such a conjunction of 
circumstances cannot be found. It is true that Paul 
left Ephesus and went into Macedonia after the up- 
roar in that city had ceased; but this cannot be the 
occasion referred to, because we learn (Acts xix. 22) 
that Timothy had been already sent away to Mace- 
donia ; and on turning to 1 Cor. iv. 17, we find that 
he had gone thence to Corinth; while from 2 Cor. i. 1 
we learn that he must have returned from Corinth 
to Macedonia, and from Acts xx. 4, that he must 
have remained in Paul’s company for several months. 
On the supposition of the Apostle’s having at this 
time given Timothy a solemn commission to tarry 
at Ephesus, the young Evangelist must have never- 
theless disregarded the injunction, and, moreover, 
have become alive to the fact that so far from Paul’s 
hoping shortly to visit Ephesus, the Apostle was 
under the presentiment that he would see his Ephe- 
sian friends no more (Acts xx. 4, 38). 
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Another hypothesis, defended by Wieseler and at 
one time by Dr. Davidson, is that during the three 
years of his nominal residence at Ephesus Paul paid 
a visit to Macedonia, to Corinth, and to Crete. But 
this hypothesis is discredited by the consideration 
that since Timothy was sent into Macedonia, some 
time before Paul finally left Ephesus, this journey 
must have occurred before the burning of the books 
of the Magicians ; and the Letter reveals a state of 
things extremely dissimilar to that described in the 
history. 

Ephesus was mightily stirred by the early ap- 
pearance of Paul. After the Church was founded, 
it had been left for a while under the wise coun- 
sel and influence of Aquila and Priscilla. In this 
interval, when Paul was revisiting the Churches in 
Galatia, Apollos came to Ephesus.. The message 
of the Baptist had reached him amid the ascetic and 
philosophizing schools of Alexandria, and, knowing 
little of the work of the Christ or the power of the 
Holy Ghost, he had been preaching in the syna- 
gogues of Ephesus the baptism of repentance and 
hope. Convinced by Aquila and his wife of the 
deeper truths of the Gospel, he had at once begun 
a missionary work of his own in Corinth. While 
Apollos was in Corinth, Paul returned to Ephesus, 
and it is incredible that the Church there should 
have been at that time in the state both of dis- 
cipline and of danger to which frequent reference is 
made in these Epistles. Dr. Davidson once argued 
that the Judaizing theosophy of the false teachers 
was at this time rampant in the synagogue, that it 
was outside of the Church, but yet capable of 
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harassing it from without. He also regarded the 
condemnation of the heretical teachers mentioned 
in the Pastoral Epistles as Paul’s detailed descrip- 
tion of those “grievous wolves” who were shortly 
afterwards predicted by him as about to “enter in 
to the Church, as well as a prolonged warning 
against those who would arise among themselves 
to “speak perverse things.” Dr. Davidson has 
seen subsequently that the hypothesis is not satis- 
factory, and that the condition of things referred to 
in the Epistles betokens a later development of 
heretical and anti-Christian teaching. 

The visit of Titus to Crete (Titus i. 5), and 
Paul's summons to Titus to meet him at Nicopolis 
(iii. 12), are equally difficult to reconcile with the 
notices that we obtain from other Epistles and 
from Luke’s narrative. This summons could not 
have taken place (as Hug and Hemsen argued) 
during the period mentioned in Acts xviii. 109, 
because, among other reasons, Apollos is spoken 
of in the Epistle to Titus (iii. 13) as a Christian 
teacher ; while we learn from ‘the Acts’ that Apollos 
had not at that period accepted the full teaching 
of Christianity. Moreover, Paul did not spend the 
winter at Nicopolis, but at Antioch, 

Extreme complexity of arrangement and of move- 
ments is involved in the elaborate hypothesis of 
Wieseler, to the effect that Paul’s visit to Crete, the 
commission of Titus there, and the journey thence 
to a Nicopolis in Achaia, all took place during a 
supposed absence of the Apostle from Ephesus, 
and was connected with an unrecorded hypothetical 
visit of Paul to Corinth. 
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The data furnished by the Second Epzstle to Timo- 
thy are equally difficult to harmonize with the nar- 
rative of Luke, or with the other references to Paul’s 
imprisonment. From Chapter 1. 8, 12, 16, 17, we 
find that Paul, when composing it, was a chained 
captive, a great sufferer, and in such obscurity that it 
was with great difficulty that Onesiphorus found him, 
He was in want of books and parchments, and in 
such poverty that he needed the one cloak that he 
possessed and had left at Troas. All that were in 
Asia had “turned away” from him. The surround- 
ings of the Apostle were very different when, in 
writing his noble Epistle to the Philippians, he could 
boast of friends in Christ in the Pretorium, and of 
the kindness that he was receiving from members 
of Czesar’s. household. At that time, and when 
he wrote the letter to Philemon, he was confident 
of deliverance from his bonds, and hoped to dis- 
charge the debt of Onesimus. In this Epistle he is 
anticipating, amid poverty and desertion, a speedy 
martyrdom. rophimus he had left at Miletum sick; 
but when? If this event, as some suppose, took 
place on his journey to Rome, Timothy, who after 
that date had been with him in Rome (Phil. i. 1; 
Col. i. 1), would scarcely have needed the infor- 
mation. 

It is very remarkable that, on the hypothesis of 
the early date of the frs¢ Epistle to Timothy, and 
of the Epistle to Titus, coupled with the identity of 
the imprisonment mentioned in the Epistles from 
Rome, and that which is referred to in the second 
Epistle to Timothy, we should then have these 
three homogeneous Letters written at considerable 
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intervals. The first two would moreover coincide 
with the date of the Epistle to the Galatians, or 
Corinthians, and the third with the time when 
those to the Ephesians, Colossians, Philemon, 
and Philippians were indited. But these c¢hree 
Epistles indicate, in forms of expression, in their 
reflection of the spirit of the time, in the ecclesiastical 
organization and heretical opposition to which they 
refer, such striking correspondences of phrase, tone, 
and outlook, as to make the occurrence of a long 
interval of time between them incredible. Those 
who, like Baur, dispute the historical accuracy or 
value of the Acts of the Apostles, have no manner 
of right to conclude, from these discrepancies between 
the chronological statements of the Acts and “the 
Pastoral Epistles,” that the latter were not written 
by Paul. And it is not necessary to repudiate the 
authenticity either of the one or the other document 
in consequence of these discrepancies. 

There are no sources of biographical information 
so precious as private correspondence. If bio- 
graphical notices occurring in these Letters corre- 
spond with similar references in other documents, 
both are confirmed. But if they do not, the Letters 
may be fairly taken to disclose events in Paul’s life 
of which we have no other indubitable evidence. 

This method of interpretation has been adopted 
in the ingenious speculation of Wieseler, but it is 
there encumbered with difficulties which are insuper- 
able. Why should we intercalate into Luke’s nar- 
rative events to correspond with references in the 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus? Why should we 
strain and press the latest words of the great Apostle 
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to bring them into harmony with the tone of the 
prison-Epistles to the Philippians, Colossians, and to 
Philemon ? 

There is another supposition which frees us from 
all these difficulties, and which has certain traditions 
in its favour. It may be stated as follows: that 
after Paul’s trial in the Imperial Court he was, as he 
anticipated, set at liberty, and acquitted of the charge 
on which he had appealed to Cesar; that he at once 
recommenced his missionary labours; that Timothy 
accompanied him from Rome, and that they once 
and again visited Ephesus; that there he left 
Timothy, hoping “to see him shortly ;’ that on 
starting from Ephesus to Macedonia, Paul once 
more saw his beloved friends at Philippi, and greeted 
Epaphroditus with joy and thanksgiving. Thus 
ample time would be found for Philemon and Archip- 
pus and Onesimus to have provided a lodging for 
him at Colosse, for him to have visited Crete with 
Titus, leaving him there with Apollos, to organize 
and advise. On one of his visits to Ephesus, 
“ Alexander did him much evil,” while the bitter 
antagonism of the pseudo-teachers of the Law, and 
the incipient Gnosticism which in after years deso- 
lated the Churches of Asia by the denial of the 
Resurrection and by other theological speculations 
and scepticisms, would have had time to overthrow 
the faith of many. We can see that Paul’s confidence 
in ‘Timothy was tempered by some little anxiety, 
and he knew that the friendship which had been 
once expressed for himself by Ephesians, Colossians, 
and others, had grievously waned. “He was cast 
down, but not destroyed.” He had great powers of 
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attraction, but he had the faculty of exciting bitter 
animosity. Paul was loved with passionate fondness, 
but he was also hated and feared. It is reasonable 
to suppose that he accomplished his visit to Spain, 
“to the extreme limit of the West,” of which Clement 
of Rome spake, and that once more, under circum- 
stances of less notoriety and public interest than 
those which accompanied his first imprisonment, with 
few friends to back him and only one to remain 
faithful to him, covered with scornful indignity which 
made his own converts ashamed to shew interest in 
him, suffering from cold and nakedness, this “ father 
of European civilization” lived in hourly expectation 
of his doom. But, again, when his sun had almost 
gone down, he thought tenderly of his dearest friend, 
and wrote with his old nervous energy to his be- 
loved son Timothy. In full view of the headsman’s 
axe he penned the immortal words, “I have fought 
a good fight; I have kept the faith,” and he handed 
over to the young warrior of the future the sword 
with which he had won so many victories. Yet the 
humanity of Paul is pre-eminently attractive: he 
longs for one more sight, one close embrace of 
Timothy, “Come to me,” says he; “do thy dili- 
gence to come with all speed.” 

But I am anticipating. These Epistles, freed from 
the perplexing intricacy of the attempt to make 
them square with the journeys and characteristics of 
an earlier period, unfold a page of Paul’s life which 
without them would have remained unknown and 
scarcely suggested. The chronological and _his- 
torical difficulties are reduced to a minimum by this 
hypothesis. The only real difficulty involved in the 
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supposition of the second imprisonment of Paul and 
the late date of the Pastoral Epistles is, that in the 
latest of the three, Timothy is still spoken of as a 
youth, and warned against “youthful lusts.” But if 
universal tradition is correct in making Paul fall a 
victim during Nero’s reign, the second Epistle 
cannot be postponed beyond the year a.p. 68. If 
Timothy was a youth of eighteen when he was first 
chosen by the Apostle as his companion, on his 
second Missionary journey, A.D. 51, Timothy would 
not have been more than thirty-five in the last year 
of Nero. In comparison with “Paul the aged” he 
was still young in view of his solemn responsibiiities, 
and he might still need the warnings and encourage- 
ments he received. 

On other grounds, the school of Baur have urged 
a yet later origin of these Epistles, and appear to 
regard the success of their method of assault as 
indubitable, pointing to it as a triumph of the higher 
criticism. 

Baur, in his treatise on “the so-called Pastoral 
Epistles,” postponed to the close of his discussion 
his consideration of the external evidence for the 
existence of these Epistles. It is fairer to an 
ancient document if we examine its credentials 
before cross-examining its contents. Lardner, 
Davidson, Luther, Heydenreich, Lange, and many 
others have marshalled the external proofs of the 
existence of the Pastoral Epistles and of an. early 
belief in their Pauline origin. Perhaps the whole 
philosophy of quotation from ancient documents 
needs to be reconsidered, and the significance of 
silence concerning any particular books to be esti- 
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mated more carefully. Surely the utter absence of 
any proved quotation from such private letters as 
these, in the sparse Christian literature of the close 
of the first and beginning of the second century, 
ought not to be regarded as proof of their non- 
existence. It is very wonderful, indeed, that any 
quotations from, or close similarities to, these 
Epistles, should occur in the brief and scattered 
documents which time and accident have not de- 
stroyed. But Clement of Rome wrote a letter to 
the Corinthians, and Polycarp of Smyrna indited 
one to the Philippians; and it is more than pro- 
bable that the former cited Tit. ili. 1 and the latter 
1 Tim. vi. 10. The latter offers so close a corres- 
pondence that Baur was driven to the conclusion 
that the Falsarvius in the second century, who 
fashioned the first Epistle to Timothy, quoted 
from the Epistle of Polycarp; and Schleiermacher 
only refused to admit it to be a quotation on the 
ground that Polycarp proceeded to speak of 
“widows,” and did not refer to other portions of the 
same Epistle in which the widows are spoken of, 
a reference which he would have made if the 
Epistle had been known to him. 

The celebrated Epistle from the Churches of 
Vienne and Lyons reveals acquaintance with 
1 Tim. ili. 15 and iv. 3,4. Athenagoras and The- 
ophilus of Antioch quote or refer to passages in 
the first Epistle, while Irenzeus, Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, and Tertullian emphatically refer the 
Epistles to St. Paul. They are found in the 
“Muratorian Canon” and in the Peschito-Syriac 
translation of the New Testament. 
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It is true that Marcion, in his enumeration of the 
Pauline Epistles, does not cite them, and his silence 
is regarded by Tertullian as a deliberate rejection of 
the Pastoral Epistles on theological grounds. Baur 
vindicates Marcion from Tertullian’s charge on the 
ground that the early heretic had never seen these 
Epistles, and is confident that if Marcion had them 
before him, believing them to be the genuine 
Epistles of Paul, he could never have appealed, 
as he did, to the authority of Paul in maintenance 
of his own peculiar opinions. It is, however, a 
most hazardous task to say what passages of Holy 
Writ perverse exegesis will appeal to or shun when 
it is set upon establishing a foregone conclusion. 

Numerous attempts have recently been made to 
deliver Marcion from the ancient charge of muti- 
lating the Gospel of Luke. In the opinion of great 
scholars, by no means conservative in their opinions, 
these efforts have been without success. And if this 
early Gnostic dispensed with three out of the four 
Gospels, and expunged from the third Gospel what 
was not congenial to his taste, it need not surprise us 
that he should have resented the obvious doctrine of 
the Pastoral Epistles, and should have surmised the 
truth that Paul had discerned with prophetic glance, 
and condemned in anticipation, the very speculations 
which he was endeavouring to diffuse under colour 
of that great Apostle’s name. If so, the temptation 
to ignore, in his catalogue of Paul’s Epistles, these 
genuine Letters to Timothy and Titus would have 
been too great for Marcion to resist. 

Baur’s argument did not rest with the negative 
position that Marcion’s silence demonstrates the 
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non-existence of the Epistles in his day. He en- 
deavoured to make it appear that these Epistles 
were forged by an opponent of the Marcionite 
heresy, and that they were directed especially 
against a form of speculative opinion which did not 
exist till towards the end of the second century. 

It is worth while to notice a few of the specious 
but perverse ingenuities of Baur’s argument. They 
will bring into prominence the condition of the 
Church in Asia Minor at the period when it is 
probable that Paul addressed these letters to his 
younger brethren. Baur propounded the general 
position that “the false teachers” referred to in the 
Pastoral Epistles bear no resemblance to the Juda- 
izers of the Galatian Churches, to the disputants in 
Corinth, or to the enemies of the Cross in Philippi. 
He maintained that the writer in 1 Tim. i. 19; 
iv. I, 4; vi. 10, was speaking of those who were 
making “shipwreck of the faith,” and advancing 
ideas utterly subversive of the Gospel of Christ. 
We admit that the phraseology is different, and the 
opinions more developed than those referred to 
in previous Epistles; yet nothing can exceed the 
severity with which Paul had denounced many of 
these errors when they appeared in a nascent form. 
fee one i, O;° Gall i. ‘1 jv. 2); Phil. ni. 13; 
19; Col. ii. 4, 20-23.) A point is made by Baurout 
of the author’s frequent reference to “ unsound or un- 
healthy doctrine,” and to deviation from the “ forms 
of sound words.” This is, however, perfectly con- 
ceivable when the period of time is remembered 
during which these erroneous doctrines had had 
scope for development; but they should be com- 
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pared with the intense realization of dogmatic truth 
involved in Paul’s language to the Galatians (i. 6—g) : 
“Tf any man preach any other gospel unto you than 
that ye have received, let him be accursed.” 

The “fables” and “genealogies” were declared 
by Baur to refer to the Gnostic “ myths,” or to the 
Valentinian or Ophite emanations of successive 
Eons, and therefore to point to a late develop- 
ment of the Gnostic heresy. It is enough to say 
that Paul denounced ‘“ Jewish fables” and “endless 
genealogies,” and to remember that Philo had long 
since developed the Mosaic genealogies into fanciful 
exhibitions of the “ generations of souls.” 

According to Baur, Paul would never have argued 
with Judaizing teachers that ‘the law was good if 
a man use it lawfully;” and the expression must 
have been used by the author in opposition to 
those who were disposed, like the Marcionites, 
utterly to repudiate the law of Moses as a rule of 
life. On the contrary, the author speaks here of 
“teachers of the law” who were “ignorant of that 
concerning which they made asseverations,” who 
doubtless had been using it unlawfully, and develop- 
ing their spurious legalism into the ground of their 
justification. 

The most perverse use is made by the school of 
Baur of the various references to the universality of 
God’s redeeming love in 1 Tim. i. 14, 153 ii. A ive sO 
vi. 13; Tit. ii. 11. It is stated that none but later 
Gnostics, who divided mankind into the “ Spiritual,” 
“psychical,” and “ materialized,” could have been in 
the author’s mind. Let us not forget that Paul con- 
tends throughout his genuine Epistles against those 
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who limit the grace of God, against those who would 
confine the river of the water of life within the 
narrow channels of national or sacramental Judaism. 
The breadth of the Divine love was resisted by 
Pharisaism, by those who abused the doctrine of 
predestination, by bigotry, exclusiveness, and caste. 
To say that Marcionites, Valentinians, and Basili- 
dians limited the grace of God to particular classes, 
proves nothing against the antiquity of the Pastoral 
Epistles. 

Baur refers to the form of asceticism, amounting 
to unconditional celibacy, which the false teachers of 
these Epistles are expected to recommend in “ the 
latter days.” This, he says, shews that the author 
knew the novelty of the hazardous regimen, and 
therefore made Paul prophesy what he had never 
personally seen. Now, this is built on the supposi- 
tion that Paul could not predict the future of the 
kingdom in the power of the Holy Ghost, and that 
there were no forms of dualistic asceticism near 
enough to the Church to induce Paul to foretell the 
approach of the like evil into the Church itself. The 
Johannine community, the Essenic sects, the Oriental 
monachism, coupled with the state of ecclesiastical 
controversy as described in Col. ii., are more than 
sufficient to explain the celebrated passage, 1 Tim. iv. 
If Paul had been replying to full-blown Gnosticism, 
he would have used some terrible objurgation, and 
not quietly said, “ Every creature of God is good.” 

In the closing words of the Epistle 1 Tim. vi. 20, 
21, the “ empty-sounding profanities ;” and the “an- 
titheses of falsely-named Gnosis,” we do find language 
peculiarly applicable to Gnostic controversies, but 
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to prove Baur’s point, the absurd position is involved 
that “Gnosis” must have meant in the year 65 A.D. 
precisely what it meant in 180 a.D.; that no more 
technical signification could have grown up about 
it in the course of a century. In the same way, a 
multitude of expressions in both the Old and New 
Testaments, from their singular applicability to 
modern controversy, might be supposed to have 
been forged in the eighteenth century. 

Baur discovers in the two “Doxologies”’ the pre- 
cise date of these Epistles. They are, according to 
him, borrowed from Gnostic formula. It seems to 
us thatiin* Rom xvi 27; Treb.al2 x, 3" Poby nme, 
we have words used in precisely the same sense. 
The same opponent of the Pauline origin of the 
Epistles finds in the frequent reference to the hu- 
manity of Jesus a reply to Gnostic asceticism, and in 
those to the Zpzphaneza (the manifestation) a covert 
allusion to the Gnostic idea of the sudden appearance 
of our Lord in the synagogue of Galilee. We have 
simply to see how forced this argument is, by remem- 
bering the abundant allusions, in the earliest of Paul’s 
Epistles, to the first and second “coming” of our Lerd. 

It is not necessary to review all the theories of 
Credner, Mangold, and others, as to the precise name 
which these false teachers are supposed to have 
borne in ecclesiastical history. It is enough to say 
that during the interval that elapsed between the 
first prison-Epistles and these private warnings to 
Timothy and Titus, some circumstances Occurred, 
certain men appeared, and special discussions were 
raised, of which we have only faint anticipations in 
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the previous history and correspondence. A gene- 
ration later, at the time of John’s residence in 
Ephesus, a fiercer controversy and a more deadly 
evil were desolating the Churches of Asia. The 
Nicolaitanes and Balaamites, and the lovers of 
Jezebel (Rev. ii. iii.), were only developments and 
reactions from tendencies which reveal themselves 
in the Epistles of Paul. 

The basis of Gnosticism was a combination of 
Heathenism and Christianity, of Oriental dualism 
and Christian speculation: it discriminated the De- 
miurge from the living God, the supreme Lord of 
the Universe; it shrank from the manifestation of 
God in. the flesh, and explained away the resurrec- 
tion, and deduced these conclusions from what was 
regarded as the incurable evil of matter. It ran into 
decetic explanations of the person of Christ, and dis- 
played great antagonism to Judaism and “the Law,” 
which it identified with “the world,” with “ matter,” 
and with “evil.” Hints of all these coming specula- 
tions are found throughout the New Testament, and 
especially in the Epistles of John. But the heresies 
anticipated in these Epistles reveal a Jewish Chris- 
tianity decompounded by Heathen speculation. 
There is no hint of the specific Marcionite hypo- 
thesis having troubled the writer. The Christian 
Church was always surrounded by a fringe of un- 
healthy influences, of roused and staggered enmities. 
Jewish animosity raged from the first against its free 
spirit. The antagonism was leavened with Oriental 
science, with philosophical pretension and Essenic 
assumptions of purity, and “ devilish” professions 
of attaining sanctity by unhealthy asceticism as 
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well as by license. It is not difficult to trace, 
through the Epistles of Paul and Peter, the pro- 
gress of these evils, until they culminate in the 
monstrous forms of the Apocalypse. There does 
not appear, therefore, to be any justification of the 
hypothesis that the Pastoral Epistles reveal so 
special an antagonism to a specific form of Gnosticism 
as to justify the suspicion of their being forged in 
the second century, and then attributed by their un- 
known author to St. Paul. H. R. REYNOLDS, 


THE TEMPTATION OF ABRAHAM. 
GENESIS Xx. I-I9Q. 

It is in virtue of his faith that Abraham is the father 
of us all. This faith culminated, according to the 
Sacred Writers, in the sacrifice of his son, and in this 
act reached a height never surpassed, if it were ever 
paralleled. No such height was ever reached at a 
bound. All mountains are hard to climb; and, most 
of all, the Mount of Sacrifice. If we would under- 
stand the supreme and crowning achievement of 
Abraham’s faith, we must trace that faith, from its 
inception, through the successive trials by which it 
was at once tested and trained. 

Born and nurtured among a race which worshipped 
all the host of heaven with cruel and impure rites, 
Abraham renounced his native idolatry for the ser- 
vice of the only true God. If we ask, “ How came 
he to know God? By what process of thought did 
he reach the conviction that Jehovah was the true 
Lord of men, and that He alone should be served ?” 
Holy Scripture yields no reply save this, “The Lord 
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appeared unto him; the Lord spake with him, and 
bade him leave the land of his nativity, and promised 
to shew him a better land.” It gives us no further 
hint of the process by which Abraham rose from 
superstition to faith, no hint at all as to how he was 
prepared to sce God when He appeared, to listen 
and obey when He spake. If we would learn the 
story of Abraham’s “conversion,” we must turn from 
Scripture to an ancient tradition which is preserved 
in the literature of each of the great races which 
sprang from him, the Arabs and the Hebrews. This 
antique tradition, which doubtless has some basis 
of truth, is thus given in the Koran :—“ When 
night overshadowed him, Abraham saw a star, and 
said, ‘ Zizs is my Lord.’ But when it set, he said, 
‘I like not those that set.’ And when he saw the 
moon rising, he said, ‘ Z#zs is my Lord.’ But when 
the moon declined, he said, ‘Verily, if my Lord 
direct me not in the right way, I shall be as one of 
those who err.’ And when he saw the sun rising, 
he said, ‘ 7Zzs is my Lerd, for this is greater than 
stars or moon.’ But when the sun went down, he 
said, ‘O my people, I am clear of these things! I 
turn my face to Him who made both heaven and 
earth!’” Whatever credence we may give to this 
venerable tradition, or withhold from it, we can 
hardly doubt that it was in some such way as 
this that Abraham was convinced of the impo- 
tence of the gods of light and fire whom his 
fathers propitiated with human sacrifices, and was 
taught to turn to Him who made the sun to rule the 
day, the moon and stars to rule the night; for it is 
thus that, in all ages, God prepares men to know 
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Him, to receive Him when He comes, to listen when 
He speaks. Apart from an inward quickening of 
thought and spiritual desire, of what avail are out- 
ward revelations of the Divine Glory? God may 
come to men and dwell among them in the most 
perfect forms, but they will not know Him as God, 
neither be thankful, unless they have been previously 
educated by his Spirit. The Light may shine, but if 
it shine on darkened hearts, the darkness compre- 
hendeth it not. Only as Abraham had been taught 
to think more deeply and more truly than his neigh- 
bours, to see that gods who changed and set could 
not be gods, because they did not meet man’s need 
for an unchanging ever-present Lord, could he have 
been prepared to recognize the glory of the true 
God, to believe and trust in Him. Only as he had 
a little light within him, could he recognize and wel- 
come the greater Light which shone upon him from 
without. In fine, as we might have known without 
a legend, the faith of Abraham had an origin, an in- 
ception, similar to that by which faith springs up in 
other men. 

And the faith which sprang as our faith springs 
was trained as our faith is trained—by trial, by 
illusion, by disappointment, by being strained to its 
last pitch of endurance. By faith, he left his native 
land, not knowing whither he went, but looking for 
the country which God had promised him and his 
seed after him. No sooner had he pitched his tent 
on the edge of the land of promise, than he was 
driven from it by famine. Without a murmur, he 
went down into Egypt, confident that God would 
bring him back. God did bring him back; and, 
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then, Lot quarrelled with him, and settled down in 
the fairest districts of the land which was to have 
been his inheritance. This inheritance was also 
promised to his seed after him; but years passed, 
Abraham grew old, and the promised child was not 
born. When Isaac was born, when the child in whom 
all his hopes clustered had grown into a young 
man—fair, thoughtful, full of promise, Abraham is 
called, or thinks himself called, to sacrifice him; 
to sacrifice, with him, all the hopes which had made 
him a pilgrim and a sojourner in the earth. Isaac is 
spared, given back, in a figure, from the dead; but 
still the promise is not fulfilled; God does not give 
Abraham the land He had promised to give him. 
When he dies, the patriarch has no possession in it 
but a grave, no, not so much as to set his foot on. 

And when we ask, What is the meaning of all 
this? the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
teaches us to see in it simply the education and 
development of faith. Abraham does not receive 
the promised land, he has to wait long for the 
promised seed, in order that, compelled to brood on 
the promise by perpetual disappointment, he may 
learn to see in it a higher meaning than he saw at 
first; that the horizons of thought and hope may be 
enlarged; that he may look for a better country 
than Canaan, even a heavenly, and for a better seed 
than Isaac, even a Divine. 

This, in general, was the discipline of Abraham's 
faith, as it is of ours. And, in general, we can see 
that it was well for him that his faith should be thus 
tried; that he should be led on, as we are led, by 
illusion, by promises which seemed to mock the 
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hopes they bred, until his thoughts took a loftier |) 
flight, until, corrected by experience, he set his heart | | 
on a higher good than he could reach at first and 
erasped a larger benediction. 

But there is one feature, and that the crowning 
feature, of this discipline which always has perplexed 
good men, and probably always will, since this per- 
plexity may itself be a wholesome discipline of ¢hezr 
faith.h When we read that God “tempted” Abra- 
ham te kill his son, whatever gloss we put on the 
passage, we cannot but pause over it and question 
it. We say: “ Nothing could ever make it right for 
a father to kill his innocent son. It is impossible 
that God should have sanctioned such a crime. We 
cannot take the words in their literal sense, if at 
least we are to take them as the words of God.” 
And, indeed, if we read these simple annals of an 
antique time in a too prosaic way, we are sure to 
misconceive their meaning. In reading the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament, we must always make 
due allowance both for ancient modes of thought and 
for Eastern modes of expression. In those early 
days the poetic Eastern races conceived of all things 
in a way very different to ours, and uttered their 
conceptions in forms which on our lips would be 
simply passionate and extravagant. Thus, for 
example, they called any great wind “a wind of 
God,” any large river “a river of God,” any beautiful 
face, such as that of Moses or David, “a face of 
God.” Ne ourselves speak at times of “a divine 
beauty,” or “a godlike form,” when all we mean is to 
express our admiration of a perfect beauty or a per- 
fect form. But the ancient Hebrews carried this 
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mode of speech much farther than we do: in their 
writings the word “god” is often only an adjective, 
and is simply used to denote superlative excellence. 
Just as they would speak of a strong wind as 
“a wind of God,” or a large river as “a river of 
God ;” so also they would speak of a great thought 
as a thought of God, or an intense emotion as a 
Divine emotion—not necessarily meaning to attribute 
it to the Divine Being, but meaning only to imply 
how very large and deep it was. And it may be, as 
some of the Commentators have concluded, that 
when we read, “God tempted Abraham,” we are 
only to understand that the temptation was very 
strong, very profound. 

We must also remember, under penalty of con- 
stant error, that the theology of the ancient Hebrews 
was of necessity very loose and indefinite as com- 
pared with ours; that it often spake with a confused 
and stammering tongue of things too high for it, to 
which it had not attained. Thus, to take only one 
example, we read in the book of Samuel,’ “ Zhe 
Lord moved David to say, Go, number Israel ;”’ 
while the Book of Chronicles,? recording precisely 
the same event, affirms “Safax provoked David 
to number Israel.” The very temptation which, 
in one book, is ascribed to God, is, in the other 
book, ascribed to the devil. And it is very possible 
that if we had ¢wo inspired biographies of Abraham, 
both written by ancient Hebrew scribes, one of them 
would say, “ God tempted Abraham,” and the other, 
“Satan tempted Abraham ;” while if we were so 
fortunate as to have ¢hree biographies instead of two, 
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in all probability the third would contain a sentence 
which would reconcile both statements — such a 
sentence as we have in the story of a still greater 
temptation: “Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit 
into the wilderness to be tempted of the devil.” 

We must not therefore read the story of Abra- 
ham’s temptation in too literal a way; we must 
make every fair allowance for the indefiniteness of 
the patriarchal theology, and for Oriental modes of 
speech, But read it with what allowance we may, 
we can hardly find in it less than this—that Abra- 
ham was moved to sacrifice his son; that he thought 
it nothing less than his duty to God to make the 
sacrifice; that God did, in some way, use the sacrifice i 
for Abraham’s good; and that the faith which 
prompted the sacrifice, however mistaken may have 
been the form which it assumed, is, in substance and 
spirit, held up to our admiration in the New Testa- 
ment as well as in the Old. Less than this it would 
be hard for any candid reader to find in the story; and 
when such a reader asks, “ How is even this much 
to be interpreted and vindicated ?” he raises a 
question to which it is by no means easy to give 
a satisfactory reply. 

Assuredly the answer commonly accepted will not 
satisfy him. That answer runs thus: ‘ Abraham 
was in danger of loving Isaac more than God. He 
was unconsciously idolizing the darling of his old 
age. To shew him his sin, and to recover him from 
it, to make his faith perfect, and to demonstrate that 
it was perfect, God ¢empted him; God placed him 
in a dilemma in which he was compelled to choose 
between Isaac and Jehovah, to sacrifice his pro- 
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foundest human affection to his love for God, to 
shew that he valued the unseen and spiritual above 
all that was fairest and dearest in the world of sense 
and time.” TZyzs, as it is one of the most reasonable 
interpretations of the story, so it has been very 
generally welcomed by candid and thoughtful stu- 
dents of the Word. Yet, when we consider it, caz 
we be content with it? does it vindicate the course 
Abraham took ? If he was in danger of loving Isaac 
more than God, must he, to save himself from that 
sin, be guilty of a still greater sin? Could it be 
right that, to save himself ‘from guilt, he should 
kill his innocent son, and so incur a heavier guilt? 
Are we to condone murder on the plea that it re- 
deems a man from idolatry, or that it strengthens his 
faith in spiritual realities ? 

When the question is put thus, we feel that if 
Abraham attempted to kill Isaac, lest he should love 
him overmuch, he simply tried to cast out devils by 
the prince of the devils. To avoid that conclusion 
many plead, “ But God told Abraham to offer up his 
son; he did not do it of his own accord; it was a 
Divine, not a human, expedient!” To that plea we 
reply, “You are simply transferring the guilt from 
Abraham to God. Wrong things do not become 
right because God tells us to do them, or, rather, be- 
cause we think He does. Right and wrong are not 
mere caprices that change and vary at his will. 
Whoever ordered it, we know that for a father to 
kill his blameless son must be wrong and not right ; 
that for a sinful man to commit murder in order to 
save his soul, is simply to damn his soul well-nigh 
beyond all hope of redemption. 
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“Ah, but,” replies the objector, “you know God 
did not mean the sacrifice to be made, although He 
bade Abraham offer it!” But do you not see where 
that would lead us? Does God say one thing and 
mean another? Is He altogether such an one as 
ourselves? Does He palter with words in a double 
sense, and haggle and equivocate with men for their 
good ? 

We must not vindicate Abraham at the expense of 
God. We dare not juggle with right and wrong in 
order to vindicate either God or man. We may be 
quite sure that God meant whatever He said to 
Abraham. We may be quite sure that it was zo 
God who taught him to think murder, and the 
murder of an unoffending child, acceptable to Him. 
. We may be quite sure that it was wrong to intend such 
a sacrifice, and that all the blame of the wrong is to 
be charged on Abraham. Nothing is more foolish 
of us than to assume that the good men we meet in 
the Inspired Word were without a fault. And, great 
man as he was, Abraham had faults, which may be 
seen without a lens. Twice in his life this great 
hero of a dark age, to save his own skin, exposed 
his wife to the most extreme and deadly risks. He 
who sinned against his wife might well sin against 
his son; he who thought to save himself at Sarah’s 
risk might well think to save himself at Isaac’s cost. 
And z may be that this very incident, which we have 
been accustomed to admire as an illustration of the 
heroic faith which could sacrifice evena son for God, 
was intended to teach both Abraham and us that 
there is no true heroism in ¢/a/, that it is a sin which 
God abhors and resents. 
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If we would at all enter into the meaning of 
Abraham’s temptation, we must remember that, like 
most of the Eastern races of antiquity, the Chaldeans 
offered the fruit of their body for the sin of their 
soul. Abraham was a Chaldean, and was familiar 
with their horrible ritual The Spirit of God, 
acting on his reason and conscience, had taught him 
to renounce the idols of his fathers, to turn from all 
these to Him that made heaven and earth. But 
Abraham had no Bible, and no body of divinity in 
his hand; and very possibly could not have read 
them if he had. What he knew of God and God’s 
will he had to learn by experiment, by adventure, 
as the years passed and carried his actions to their 
due results. His whole life was a discipline, a 
series of lessons and corrections. He was the very 
type of one who stands on the old paths looking for 
the new. He is for ever learning, for ever reaching 
forth to things before him. Whatever his moral 
instincts, or the Divine Voice, or his experience of 
life, suggested to him, had to be put to the test 
before he could know that it was true. He was 
sure that God spoke with him, but he was not sure 
what God said—z. e., what his words meant. He 
searched into these words, these whispers and 
suggestions of the Spirit, asking what and what 
manner of thing they signified. God had promised 
him a land, for example; but the land was not given 
him. What did the promise mean? God had pro- 
mised him a son, but for a quarter of a century the 
promised child was not born. What did the promise 
mean ? Should he buy a parcel of land and try if God 
meant him to purchase the promised country ? Should 
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he make war on some of the neighbouring chiefs, 
and try if God meant him to conguer it? Should 
he adopt Sarah’s suggestion, and try whether the son 
of Hagar the handmaiden would prove the promised 
seed? It was thus that Abraham had to grope 
after God and the meaning of his words ; it was thus 
that he studied and learned the lessons of life ; thus 
that he acquainted himself with the will of God, 
until, as the inspired writers tell us, his faith em- 
braced the heavenly inheritance, and rejoiced in the 
day of Christ which it “saw afar off.” 

And “the temptation” to sacrifice his son was one 
of the lessons, one of the trials, by which his faith was 
exercised and developed. Probably, as the Com- 
mentators suppose, Abraham loved Isaac with an 
affection which rivalled, or bade fair to rival, his love 
for God. God may have quickened this thought, 
this fear, of an undue or idolatrous love in Abraham’s 
heart, by any one of those slight domestic incidents 
which have quickened a similar fear in many a tender 
and devout spirit. The thought, the doubt, the fear 
once roused, may have grown keen to misery; for 
should Abraham suffer anything to weaken his faith 
in God, the whole labour of his heroic life would be 
undone, and he would miss his mark when about to 
strike the gold. It may be that this fear mounted 
and swelled till it coloured all moods and thoughts 
of the soul, till he was ready to adopt any expedient 
that would put it to a decisive proof, His fathers 
and neighbours had given their firstborn to cruel 
and impotent gods: could he do as much for the 
Lord of heaven and earth? On this question he 
may have brooded till he felt there was no other 
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path out of the difficulty, that he should never be 
sure of himself unless he could nerve himself to 
this dreadful effort. He may have felt that if ever 
there could be sufficient reason for such a sacrifice 
he had it,—that it must be God who was asking 
it of him, that his very salvation hung on his 
obedience. d 

He braces himself for the effort; he attempts— 
in will and heart, he m#akes—the sacrifice. And God 
both accepts it and rejects it. An angel bids him 
stay his hand and spare his son. Abraham is thus 
taught in the most impressive way that, under all 
circumstances, God abhors human sacrifices; that 
He will not accept them even when they are 
prompted by the sincerest loyalty, and offered under 
the profoundest sense of duty. But if God rejects 
that which is evil in the offering, shall He not 
accept that which is good? Is it not like Him, is 
it not what we should expect of Him that, while 
teaching Abraham to renounce for ever the human, 
and therefore inhuman, sacrifices of his age, He 
should graciously recognize that intense faith in 
unseen realities, and that utter devotion of love 
which had prompted a father to offer up his only 
son rather than fail in his loyalty to Heaven? Surely 
this is the very Grace in which we trust—the Grace 
which disentangles the good from the evil in 
the mingled yarn of our service, which rejects 
the evil in order that the good may gain a larger 
scope ! 

This, then, is one mode in which we may at once 
interpret the temptation of Abraham and vindicate 
the way God took with him. But there is a deeper 
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interpretation which, in some sort, vindicates Abra- 
ham also, and that without doing violence to the Sacred 
Record. Violence! It is those who refuse to mix 
a little knowledge and imagination with what they 
read who are for ever violating the Scriptures, by 
reading them as if the Oriental chiefs of antiquity 
were modern Englishmen, or not living men at all. 
The Jew of Venice demands: “Hath not a Jew eyes? 
hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, 
affections, passions? fed with the same food, hurt 
with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, 
healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by 
the same winter and summer as a Christian is? If 
you prick us, do we not bleed ? if you tickle us, do 
we not laugh? if you poison us, do we not die?” 
And, really, so far as these ancient Jews of the Bible 
go, we practically reply, “ No, they were not as we 
are.” We find it almost impossible to believe that, 
had we pricked Abraham, he would have bled ; that 
had we tickled Isaac, he would have laughed; that 
had we poisoned Jacob, he would have died. They 
are abstractions to us rather than men of flesh and 
blood. We have to remember and exert ourselves 
before we can conceive of them as men of like 
nature and passions with ourselves. But if we 
take the trouble to think of Abraham as he was— 
as @ man—we may conceive more truly, and with a 
deeper sympathy, what his temptation was. We 
speak of it simply as a temptation to sacrifice Isaac. 
Was it not far more truly a temptation to sacrifice 
himself? Men and fathers, here was a man anda 
father, an old man to whom life had not much to 
offer, with an only son, the darling of his age. Would 
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it have been harder for this old man to die than for 
him to kill his son? Would it not have been infi- 
nitely easier? All the happiness of his life hung on 
thisthoughtful comely young man; all the hopes of his 
life centered in him, for he was the seed of the promise. 
To slay Isaac was to slay all his hopes, and to blot 
out all brightness from his days. Who can doubt that 
it would have been far easier for him to give up his 
own life than to take his son’s life, to sacrifice himself 
rather than his son? Nay, to sacrifice his son was 
to sacrifice himself, and that most painfully, most 
utterly. It may have been a mistaken sense of duty 
which prompted the sacrifice; the temptation may 
have come from Satan rather than from God. Yet 
we may understand how large a part God had even 
in the temptation, when once we reflect that Abra- 
ham was a man, and that he was really sacrificing 
himself in sacrificing his son: for self-sacrifice is the 
highest law of the highest life. What is love but 
the death, the sacrifice, of the self? And God zs 
love. God is self-sacrifice. To /YWzm, to live in and 
for others, to give and sacrifice Himself for others, 
is an eternal and perfect joy. To ws, it is still often 
a pain, or a joy blended with pain, for as yet we are 
not perfect; we are not able to sacrifice ourselves 
wholly and fully for others, to live only for them, 
and to deny ourselves utterly for them. We approve 
and admire those who strain toward, if they do not 
reach, this high mark of perfection, but we ourselves 
cannot live a life so divine, or cannot as yet find our 
supreme joy init. But when we are perfect, when 
we see God as He is, and are like Him, we shall no 
longer live to and for ourselves. The law of his 
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being will become the law of our being; we shall 
learn that to live in and for others is the only life, 
to sacrifice ourselves for others the supreme joy. 

This is the deepest lesson of Abraham’s sacrifice 
of his son, as it is also of God’s sacrifice of 4zs Son. 
The Atonement of Christ is not so much a question 
as to whether the innocent should die for the guilty, 
or the One for the all, as a question whether God 
should reveal Himself to men in the full perfection 
of his Divine Nature, according to the very law of 
his Being, as the essential infinite Love, for ever 
imparting, for ever sacrificing Himself for the good 
of his creatures. That we may become perfect, and 
share his pure eternal joy, God incites us to rise into 
the life of love and self-sacrifice, by displaying his 
love in giving up his Son for us all. That Abra- 
ham might become perfect, God may well have in- 
cited him, in sacrificing his son, to sacrifice himself. 
The temptation to please God by killing a man may 
have been a temptation of the devil ; but the wish to 
sacrifice self in the ardour of devoted love — this 
could only have come from God. 

In fine, we reach our truest conception of the 
temptation of Abraham, or the truest yet possible to 
us, if we conclude that by this temptation, whatever 
its origin, God taught Abraham, and taught all men 
through him, that human sacrifices are always an 
abomination to Him; and that, as to disavow and 
renounce the self is the negative form of~love, and 
love is the highest law of being and of well-being, 


so self-sacrifice is the one sacrifice acceptable to 
Him. 


THE WRITINGS OF APOLLOS. 


AN ATTEMPT TO FIX THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE WISDOM OF 
SOLOMON AND THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS, 


I, 


1. A NEW prominence has been given during the last 
thirty or forty years to the name of Apollos, by the 
revival, and more or less general acceptance, of 
Luther’s novel conjecture that he was that “great 
unknown” among the writers of the Apostolic age, 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. It need 
hardly be said that there is not a scintilla of external 
evidence or authority, historical, traditional, or pa- 
tristic, in favour of this hypothesis. Be it happy 
or unhappy, it rests entirely upon the internal cha- 
racteristics of the Book; its rhythmical and stately 
style, as contrasted with the abrupt azacolutha of St. 
Paul, its uniform citation from the Septuagint, its 
Alexandrian tone of thought, the parallelisms which 
it presents, in almost every Chapter, to the phraseo- 
logy of Philo. It can hardly be said that all this 
amounts to much more than a proof that this was 
just the kind of book which Apollos might have 
written ; that it is therefore, to some extent, probable 
that he did write it. The eloquent man without a 
book, the eloquent book without an author, seem to 
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fit in with each other; and the argument from the 
undesigned coincidence, though not demonstrative, 
leaves an impression that falls little short of con- 
viction. It practically carries more weight with it, 
as all students of the subject will have felt, than 
the guesses of this or that ancient writer (for here 
also we have not a shadow of tradition as distinct 
from guesses), that it was by Clement of Rome, or 
Barnabas, or St. Luke. 

2. An entirely independent hypothesis has con- 
nected the name of Apollos with another book which 
also bears on its front the characteristics of Alexan- 
drian authorship. The Apocryphal writings of the 
Old Testament, as found in the Septuagint transla- 
tion, had also their “great unknown,” and the noblest 
of them all, that which bears the title of the Wisdom 
of Solomon, takes its place among the books in 
search of authors. The only ascertainable facts in 
connection with it are (1) that it is not mentioned 
by any pre-Christian writer; (2) that Jerome reports 
that it was held by some to have been written by 
Philo; (3) that in an obscure and probably corrupt 
passage of the Muratorian Canon (circ. a.p. 160) it 
is stated to have been written “ab amicis Salomonis 
in honorem ipsius,” and that this is supposed by 
some critics to represent an original Greek text, 
ind Pirwvos (“by Philo”), which the writer of the 
fragment mistook for imd ¢$édov (“by his friends”). 


t See Tregelles, “Canon Muratorianus,” p. 55. Itisa singular and 
suggestive fact that the Muratorian Fragment mentions the Wisdom 
of Solomon after the Catholic Epistles, as though it belonged to the 
sacred literature of more recent times. As the Fragment was restored 
conjecturally by Bunsen, it was placed in immediate connection with 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, as though both were examples of anony- 
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The conjectures of modern critics have, for the most 
part, placed it at some period between B.c. 150-50. 
Grotius thought that it had been interpolated by a 
Christian writer, Luther followed Jerome in ascrib- 
ing it to Philo. Others (Kirschbaum, C. H. Weisse, 
and Tregelles) have found internal proof of Chris- 
tian authorship, or have assigned it to one of the 
Egyptian ascetics known as the Therapeute, of 
whose devotional and contemplative life Philo him- 
self gives a description, corresponding so closely 
with that of a primitive Christian community, that 
Eusebius was led into the error of identifying them 
with the disciples of the Apostolic age (/7zst. Eccl. 
ii. 17). One writer (Noack) has started the hypo- 
thesis, with which I now propose to deal, that it was 
written by Apollos.’ 

3. Canon Westcott, to whose masterly article 
on the Wisdom of Solomon, in the “ Dictionary of 
the Bible,” I must acknowledge myself largely in- 
debted, contends, as I think, rightly, that there is no 
evidence of any distinctively Christian doctrine in 
the book ; that it even “leaves no room” in its 
teaching for such truths as the Incarnation, the 
Atonement, the Resurrection of the Body, I cannot, 
however, follow him in stigmatizing as “ perverse,” 
on this ground alone, the theory that Apollos was the 
author. The objection is at once met by remember- 


mous, or partially pseudonymous authorship. This, it will be remem- 
bered, was without any reference to the hypothesis now under con- 
sideration. It is almost incredible that the book should have been 
thus mentioned, had it been thought of as belonging to the Old Testa- 
ment. Tregelles, it may be remarked, distinctly recognizes its Christian 
authorship. 

t I regret that I only know Noack at second-hand, through Grimm’s 
Einleitung and Westcott’s article. 
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ing that Apollos was not trained as a Christian from 
his youth; that his was a life pre-eminently of 
such changes as belong to the great periods of re- 
ligious transition ; and that it does not follow that one 
who believes that he was the writer of a given book 
therefore holds that that book expresses his latest 
and most mature convictions. I proceed accordingly, 
unembarrassed by the objection which to Canon 
Westcott seems so fatal, to examine the two books 
(of one of which, on either of these hypotheses, 
Apollos was the author) on the assumption that we 
may claim for him the authorship of both. It will 
be admitted, I think, that if I succeed in proving that 
assumption, or even in shewing that it has a strong 
ground-work of probability, a new light is thrown 
on some questions in the history of the Apostolic 
Church on which we greatly need light; that the 
form of the eloquent Jew of Alexandria, mighty in 
the Scriptures, will come before us with a new vivid- 
ness, not only as seen in a passing episode of his 
career, but in the successive phases of his spiritual 
and intellectual life. Should I fail in this proof, 
the comparison of two works, each belonging to 
the great Alexandrian school of Judaism, one in its 
Christian, the other in its pre-Christian aspect, will 
be felt, I trust, to be neither uninteresting nor unpro- 
fitable. | 

4. Over and above resemblances of thought, or 
contrasts almost as suggestive as resemblances (on 
the assumption of their belonging to different periods 
in the life of the same man), the primary evidence 
in cases of this nature lies in coincidences of phrase- 
ology. And here I point (1) to the fact that the two 
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most striking words in the opening of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews are to be found in the description 
of Wisdom in the book which I assign to the same 
author. The word rodvuyepds, with which the Epistle 
opens, as describing, with zoduzpérws, the manifold 
character of God’s earlier revelations, is found in as 
remarkable a combination in Wisd. vii. 22, in the 
representation of wisdom as a “spirit only-begotten 
yet manifold” (wovoryeves, Tohupepés). So, again, the as- 
sertion of the Son being the davyacua (the radiance, 
not the reflection) of the glory of the Father, stands 
parallel with the claim made for Wisdom that she 
too is “the dra’yacua of the Everlasting Light” 
(Wisd. vii. 26). When it is added that the two 
words which are thus found in such close juxtapo- 
sition in the two passages are found nowhere else in 
the whole range of the New Testament, or the LXX. 
version of the Old, it is impossible to resist the 
conclusion that the parallelism is more than acci- 
dental, and that the one passage must at least have 
been present to the mind of the writer of the other. 
(2) Scarcely less striking is the resemblance between 
the language of Wisd. xviii. 22, “Thine almighty 
Word (Adyos) leaped down from heaven out of thy 
royal throne, .... and brought thine unfeigned 
commandment as a sharp sword,’ and that of Heb. iv. 
12, ‘‘ The Word of God is quick and powerful, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword;” the Locos in 
each case being boldly personified, and yet obviously 
remaining to the writer, in the former passage 
abstract and impersonal, while in the latter, under 
the influence of a higher teaching, it becomes almost 
identical with the Eternal Judge Himself. So again 
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(3) the writer of the Book of Wisdom teaches that 
“by envy of the devil death entered into the world” 
(ii. 24). The Epistle to the Hebrews names the 
devil as “him that hath the power of death” (ii. 14). 

5. I note, as extending the induction, the “ place 
of repentance” (670s wetavolas) of Wisd. xii. 10, and 
Heb. xii. 17 (this phrase also occurring in these two 
passages only); the trécracw in Wisd. xvi. 21 and 
Heb. i. 3, iii, 14, xi. 1; the “servant” (@cpdmev) of 
Wisd. xvii. 21, as applied to Moses, with Heb. iii. 5 
(the word does not occur elsewhere in the New 
Testament) ; the “ maketh all things new” («avifev) 
of Wisd. vii. 27 with dvaxawife: of Heb. vi. 6 (not 
elsewhere, as before) ; “God is witness of his reins 
and a true beholder of his heart” (Wisd. 1. 6), and 
the “discerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart” of Heb. iv. 12; the mystic reference to the 
dress of the High Priest as a symbol of the uni- 
verse (émt sodypous évdduatos tv bros 0 Kocpos, Wisd. 
xviil. 24), and the strange epithet of “ the cosmic 
sanctuary ” (70 &yvov xocpixov) as applied to the Taber- 
nacle (Heb. ix. 1). I do not wish to lay too much 
stress on resemblances in less characteristic words 
which may seem to be the common property of a 
given school or period; but those which follow, as 
found in both books, are at least sufficient to shew 
that both belong to the same period and the same 
school. Like coincidences would, if I mistake not, be 
admitted to have weight in determining the author- 
ship of one of the doubtful plays of Shakespeare or 
an anonymous poem ascribed to Milton. With this 
admission, therefore, of the imperfect, though, I 
must add, cumulative character of the evidence, I ap- 
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pend the following list of words found in both the 
books now under our inquiry: tedewd@ (Wisd. iv. 13, 
Heb. ii. 10) ; @7aAddoow (Wisd. xii. 2, Heb. ii. 15); 
KatacKevaleww (Wisd ix. 2, Heb. iii. 4); péxpe Tédous 
(Wisd. xvi. 6, xix. 1, Heb. iii. 6); @mortia (Wisd. 
xiv. 25, Heb. iii. 12); dodelrerar (Wisd. xiv. 6, 
Heb. iv. 6); xpeiav éyew (Wisd. xiii. 6, Heb. v. 12, 
195) a7retpos (Wisd. xiii. 18, Heb. v. 13); TENELOTNS 
(Wisd. vi. 15, Heb. vi. 1); SeBatdous (Wisd. vi. 18, 
Heb. vi. 6); 7podpouos (Wisd. xii. 8, Heb. vi. 20); 
evrvyyavew (Wisd. viii. 21, Heb. vii. 25); dpiavtos 
(Wisd. ili. 13, iv. 2, Heb. vii. 26); xar’ éwavrov (Wisd. 
ix. 25, Heb. x. 1); elvodos (Wisd. vii. 6, Heb. x. 19); 
rappynoia (Wisd. v. 1, Heb. x. 19); meteTéOn, as applied 
to Enoch (Wisd. iv. 10, Heb. xi. 5); metarauBavew 
(Wisd. xvii. 7, Heb. xii. 10); exdpectos (Wisd. iv. 10, 
Heb. xii. 28); &«Bacw (Wisd. ii. 17, Heb. xiii. 7); 
avayo (Wisd. xvi. 13, xiii. 21, Heb. xiii. 20). A 
comparison of the passages thus referred to will shew, 
I believe, that their weight in the scale of evidence 
is more than numerical; that they are, for the most 
part, words either characteristic themselves, or used 
in a characteristic sense; and that they thus tend to 
establish such a close affinity of thought and lan- 
guage as may best be explained by the hypothesis of 
identity of authorship. 

6. Affinity, more or less close, between two 
books may, however, be proved in other ways. 
They may, over and above all words and phrases 
and turns of thought which they have actually in 
common, supply proof that their writers have mani- 
festly drawn from the same sources, been familiar 
with the same writings, and sat at the feet of the 
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same teacher. And this element of evidence also 
we find, if I mistake not, in the case before us. 
Any commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews 
will shew how largely the writer is indebted to 
Philo both for his thoughts and phraseology. I 
select the following examples of that indebtedness, 
but the list is far from exhaustive; and it must be 
borne in mind that the words already given are 
found, many of them, in Philo, as well as in the 
two books to which reference has been made. 
Here then we have those which are found in Philo 
and in the Epistle, but not in Wisdom: xapaxtnp 
(Heb. i. 3); éwAapBdvopar (ii. 16); apyvepevs THs opmoroylas 
(ili. 1); Tpaxnropas (iv. 13); Svoepprvevtos (Vv. 11); ¥ 
tixtovca (vi. Q); Bacwreds eupyvns (vil. 2); Snploupyos 
(xi. 10); watpis, used of heaven (xi. 13); @yév of man’s 
life (xii. 1); the unusual formula of quotation, 
Stewaptipato 5€ mov tis (iii. 6); the combination, 
TOAVMEPOS Kal TOAVTPOTT@S (i. 1); the use of the con- 
junction ‘Ontrov (ii. 15); xataBory, of creation (iv. 3, 
ix, 26); metpiomabeiy (vy, 2); Serres Kal ixernpias (v. 7); 
the play upon &uabev ad av érabev (v. 8); aicOntipia 
v. 14); KataBardopevos Oewédvov (vi. 1); GpeTaberos 
(vi. 17); Sunvexés (x. 1, e¢ al.); dyrjrwp (vii. 3); the 
argument that the less is blessed of the greater 
(vii. 7); MeTaPeows (vii, 12); xeparaiov (viii, 1); oyeddv 
mavTa (ix, 21); oxia, of types (x. 1); sacrifices as an 
avapwnows of sins (x, 3); Haptupe?, as a formula of 
quotation (x. 15); déparos (xl. 27); ésodyew (i, s6)5 
dvaxawitew (vi. 6); éxsueva, in the sense of ‘attaching 
to’ (vi. 9); mpoketo Bat (vi. 13); ALw{L05 (ix. ane 
UrooTeAopar (x. 33); Patvdpevor, of the visible universe 
(xi. B)s kataBorn oméppatos (xi. I 1) Koutler Bat (xi. 19); 
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avoSrérw (xi, 26); émirelrer pe Sinyovpevov (xi 32); 
Oyxov drroBEuevos (xii, 1); Kduvo and ékAvouat (xii) 
mapavé yer Oat (xii. 6); KapTov atrodiéwat (xii. rr)3 
mapeyevos (xii. 12), It will be admitted, I believe, 
that here also the words are far from being of 
common and every-day use; that, for the most part, 
they are just those which are most characteristic of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews; and that the result 
of the induction is a conviction amounting to little 
short of absolute certainty that the writer of the 
Epistle was either personally a disciple of Philo, 
or that he had at one time of his life made his. 
writings the object of such constant study, that he 
had learnt to speak, almost without knowing it, in 
the same dialect, and to think the same thoughts. 

7. The absence of any thoroughly good commen- 
tary on the Book of Wisdom makes it less easy to 
produce a like list of parallelisms between it and 
Philo, but with the help of Grimm’s, I note the 
following as suggestive of a like conclusion, each 
phase of thought quoted having its fellow in the 
writings of the Alexandrian teacher. ytetv tov kdpiov 
(Wisd. i. 1); ouvéeye Ta TavTAa ea Bs a0na (iv. 6); age 
not measured by years, but by wisdom (iv. 8); evoracxs 
Koojov and atovxeia (vii. 17); voepov (vii. 22); €& duopgov 
Hrns (xi. 17); the pre-existence of souls, and their 
adaptation to congenial bodies (viii. 19); Wisdom 
as the dpeSpos of the Throne of God (ix. 4), oxfvos, 
of the body (ix. 15); the description of the Egyptian 
darkness (xvii. 5); the 6r0s 6 xécpos of the priestly 
raiment (xviii. 24). A more careful study of Philo 
than I am at present able to give would probably 
bring to light many more verbal resemblances, 
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no less striking than the general resemblance of 
language and of thought (not, however, without 
some marked contrasts), which have led not a few 
critics, from Jerome downwards, to look to Philo 
as the actual writer of the Wisdom of Solomon, 
Even as it is, we are led irresistibly to the conclu- 
sion that either Philo must have been acquainted 
with the Book of Wisdom, or that the writer of 
that book was acquainted with Philo, and that, for 
our present purpose, is sufficient. 

8. A like nearness in point of time or thought in 
authorship may fairly be inferred when we find 
two works, not known to be by the same writer, 
quoted independently in the works of an author 
known to be nearly contemporary with one of them ; 
and the inference is strengthened when he happens 
to be the first to quote or refer to either. That this 
element of evidence is not wanting, I now proceed 
to shew. 

The resemblance between parts of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (especially chaps. ix., xi., xii.) and 
parts of the First Epistle of Clement of Rome is 
familiar to every student. It leaves on the reader 
an impression, amounting almost to a conviction, 
that Clement must have known, directly or at 
second-hand, the teaching of the Epistle, though 
for some reason or other he does not cite it as 
inspired, authoritative, apostolic. It has led not a 
few critics to ascribe the authorship of the Epistle 
to him. But two other passages in the same Epistle 
make it absolutely certain that Clement was ac- 
quainted also with the Book of Wisdom. The 
identity of words and phrases, as seen when placed 
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in juxtaposition, puts this (as Grimm and Tregelles 


agree) beyond the shadow 
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The first passage is referred to by commentators 
(e. g., Grimm, £7n/e:tung) as the earliest traceable 
reference in any writer, Jewish er Christian, to the 
Book of which we are speaking. Taking this hint 
as the starting-point for a fresh induction, we find 
the following coincidences between the phraseology 
of Clement and that of one or both of the books 
now under consideration. #yovpevos for the officers of 
the Church (Clem. R.i. 1 and Heb. xiii. 7) ; ¢irofevia 
(Clem. R. 1. 1 e¢ af, and Heb. xiil. 2); cwédnows 
(Clem. R. i. 1, Wisd. xvii. 10, Heb. ix. 9, 14, x. 2, 
22, xiii. 18); tomos petavolas (Clem. R. i. 7, Wisd. 
xii. 10, and Heb. xii. 17, as before cited) ; Secrdrns of 
God (Clem. R. i. 7 and in 19 other passages, Wisd. 
xi. 37); Abraham as the “friend of God” (Clem. R. 
i. 10, Wisd. vii. 27); dvtopOarpev (Clem. R. 1 34; 
Wisd. xii. 4). 

9. The position of Clement in relation to the 
great workers of the Apostolic Church gives to these 
instances of agreement a special interest. He was 
connected with the Church of Rome, and was tra- 
ditionally its bishop, after St. Paul’s imprisonment. 
There were some links in the past that connected 
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him specially with the Church of Corinth, and led 
him to address its members in a tone of almost 
fatherly solicitude. If we accept the identification 
of the Clement of Phil. iv. 3 with the writer of the 
Epistle (an identification probable in itself, and with 
absolutely nothing against it), then the links that 
bind him to the band of Pauline friends are 
visibly strengthened. He is in St. Paul’s thoughts 
during his first imprisonment, and had been a 
fellow-worker with him at a time when the Philip- 
pians knew something of the labours of both of 
them. Let us remember then (1) that certainly 
after their return to Rome, and probably even before 
their departure from it, Aquila and Priscilla, the 
teachers of Apollos, were prominent among the 
Christians of that city, so that the Church in their 
house is the first to which St. Paul sends his sa- 
lutations; (2) that after Apollos had been taught 
by them, they, with the other brethren at Ephesus, 
gave him letters of commendation to the Church 
of Corinth (Acts xviii. 27), and that he “helped 
them much that had believed through grace;” and 
(3) that there is no mention of any members of 
that Church but Aquila and Priscilla having joined 
St. Paul in his voyage to Ephesus; and it will, I 
think, be admitted that all the phenomena of the 
case fit in with admirable accuracy, on the assump- 
tion that Clement was one of those whom the edict 
of Claudius drove from Rome to Corinth, and who, 
either believing previously, as Aquila and Priscilla 
obviously believed, or then converted, came under 
the teaching of St. Paul, and was his “fellow-worker” 
(in his trade of tent-making, or his labours as an 
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apostle, or in both); that he was then left at Co- 
rinth while the other three went to Ephesus, and was 
therefore at that city when Apollos arrived, com- 
mended by his Ephesian teachers. So he would 
come under the spell of his eloquence, catch his words 
and phraseology, and if he were the author of the 
Book of Wisdom, become acquainted with that as 
belonging to an earlier stage in the preacher’s pre- 
vious life. Later events, of which we have a few 
traces here and there, might bring the two together 
once more. St. Paul watched the course of Apollos 
with an interest in which, though there might be 
some stirring of indignation at the fickleness of the 
Corinthians, there was yet no touch of jealousy ; and 
after the Epistle in which he mentions Clement, 
speaks of him as one whom he desired to see, and 
to whom he wished all honour to be paid (Tit. iii. 
13). The natural sequel to this would have been, 
that the Alexandrian teacher would press on in the 
track of the Apostle’s footsteps, and would reach 
Rome before, or more probably, deterred by the 
horrors of the Neronian persecution, shortly after 
his death. Thus the links that had bound him 
before to the circle of Pauline Christians, whom he 
had known at an earlier date at Ephesus and Co- 
rinth, would be strengthened, and new ties formed. 
Thus Clement would come in contact with him at 
a later stage of his spiritual growth. Thus there 
would bea special force in his appeal to the Hebrews 
of Palestine, “ Ye have not yet resisted unto blood” 
(Heb. xii. 4), as contrasting their lighter afflictions 
with the reign of terror in the imperial city. Thus 
his mention of “our brother Timotheus ” as released 
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(Heb. xiii. 23), and of some who had come from Italy 
(Heb. xiii. 24), and were with him when he wrote, 
would receive an easy and natural explanation. 
10. It is clear, from the whole tone of St. Paul’s 
language in the early chapters of the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, as well as from the account given 
of him by St. Luke (Acts xviii. 24-28), that the 
teaching of Apollos was characterized by a higher 
and more stately eloquence, by a discussion of pro- 
founder mysteries, than those which had marked the 
preaching of St. Paul in that Church. “ Here,” his 
admirers would seem to have said, “we have the 
wisdom which we seek. Here we have one who can 
give us not the ‘milk that is fit for babes,’ but the 
‘solid food that belongs to those that are of full 
age.’ Here we can rise to heights and fathom depths 
which we never reached before.” This, I say, lies on 
the surface of things, but how much more full a 
meaning is given to St. Paul’s words if we think 
of the Alexandrian preacher as bringing with him 
the fame of being the writer of a book that bore 
‘Wisdom’ as its title. On that assumption we 
perceive, in the midst of the fullest recognition of 
the personal faith and zeal of Apollos, a ring of 
something like a righteous scorn for that earlier 
work which men were praising and admiring, as 
belonging to a lower region than the Gospel which 
he himself had preached. He contrasts, not with- 
out a touch of indignation, the simplicity of his own 
teaching with the “taught words of human wisdom” 
(avOpwrwi) copia) of him whom men were setting up 
as his rival, declares that he too can speak “wisdom” 
(2. é., the higher development of doctrine) among 
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those that are “ perfect,” z. ¢., of full age; but that he 
had refrained from giving them that higher know- 
ledge, because they, far from being of full age, were 
but as babes in Christ, and therefore needed the milk 
that was fit for infants, and not the “strong meat” of 
the full-grown man (1 Cor. ii. 2). He takes the 
illustration which Apollos (if he were the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews) afterwards used 
himself (Heb. v. 12), and which had doubtless 
been prominent in his teaching all along, and finds 
in it a justification of his own procedure. So too, 
over and above the agreement, often pointed out, 
between St. Luke’s report that Apollos “helped them 
much which had believed through grace,” and St. 
Paul’s comparison of their respective labours, “I 
planted, Apollos watered;” “I laid the foundation, 
but another buildeth thereon” (1 Cor. iii. 6, 10), I 
find a special allusion in St. Paul’s language to the 
incident which is recorded in the same passage of 
the Acts. Apollos had come to Corinth with “letters 
of commendation,” dwelling, we may well believe, on 
his being mighty in the Scriptures, eloquent, persua- 
sive; and St. Paul calls on them to remember that 
he had won his own way without such adventitious 
aid, had come as a stranger and had gained a 
hearing. “Do we need, as some others, letters of 
commendation to you? Do we ask you to give 
them to us, as others ask ?” (2 Cor. iii. 1.) 

11. We cannot wonder, if we look at the Book 
of Wisdom as the work of Apollos, that he should 
seem to Aquila and Priscilla to possess the very gifts 
which were wanted to make the faith of Christ 
acceptable to those who were imbued with the 
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higher culture of the philosophy of Greece. Over 
and above all personal gifts of tone, accent, fluency, 
of which there may have been many, there must 
have seemed to them a special adaptation, rarely 
found in a Jew, to the wants of such hearers. It 
was no small gain that such an one should come 
there preaching the very virtues—temperance and 
prudence, justice and fortitude—cwdpoctyn, ppovnass, 
duxatocvvn, avSpeta—which from the days of Plato and 
Aristotle had been echoed in the discourses of the 
Porch, the Garden, and the Grove (Wisd. vili. 7) ; 
that not only the name of God, but the more ex- 
pressive IIpévoia, or Providence of God (Wisd. xiv. 
5; Xvi. 2; vi. 9), should remind them that he was 
no stranger to the wider thoughts of the great sages 
of Greece, from Plato downwards. They might well 
hold, too, that his representations of the character of 
that Providence as loving and beneficent; of Wisdom 
as a “spirit that loves men and loves goodness” 
(rvedpa pirdvOpwrov girdyabov, Wisd. vil. 22, 23) ; of 
God Himself as a “lover of souls” (Seamorns pirowuxos), 
sparing all things that He had made (xi. 27) ; of the 
creation (in harmony with the teaching of well-nigh 
all Greek cosmogonists) as having been “out of a 
chaotic matter” (€& dudpdou HAqs) into the beauty of 
a cosmos (Wisd. xi. 18); of the Creator as having 
ordered all things “in measure and number and 
weight” (Wisd. xi. 21); would commend his teaching 
to those who found in Philosophy a schoolmaster 
leading them to Christ. It was at least some advance 
towards a solution of the mystery of pain and death, 
to proclaim that suffering was for the most part 
remedial, and took its place as part of the discipline 
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of life (xi. ro, 11) for those who would accept that dis- 
cipline; that the love of God was over all his works 
(xi. 25); that death was not his work, but that of 
an enemy and destroyer (i. 13; ii. 24). And in 
that special task of combating the multiform 
idolatry by which the nations of the world had 
been degraded, what more effectual protest could be 
made than by him who was able to recognize degrees 
of ignorance and guilt, to make allowances for those 
who were “less to be blamed” as “ peradventure 
seeking God and desirous to find Him,” considering 
the works but not acknowledging the Workmaster 
(xili. 1-7) ; to speak with noble and righteous scorn 
of the baser image-worship which, as he had seen in 
Egypt, reproduced the fetiche of the savage in the 
midst of the highest culture of civilization (xiii. 
10-19); to trace the origin of idolatry after the 
manner which Euhemerus had made familiar, to the 
sorrow of parents and the vanity of kings (xiv. 17-20); 
to point to all the abominations in which it had been 
fruitful, to its human sacrifices, to its ‘shameless un- 
cleanness,” to the delirious passion, of which the story 
of Pygmalion was the familiar prototype? (xiv. 23-24, 
xv. 5.) Sucha man was well fitted to be a preacher 
of the true faith in a city like Corinth, with its 
proverbial profligacy, its harlot-priestesses of Aphro- 
dite, its glorious works of art, its unutterable vileness. 
They might well think, too, that no teacher was so 
fitted to deal with the dominant Epicureanism of the 
time, nowhere more dominant than at Corinth, as one 
who shewed how well he understood its charms, who 
had taken the measure of its appeal to our sensuous 
nature, and its antipathy to all higher forms of 
vor: 1; * 23 
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goodness ; who could reproduce, as in Wisd. ii. 1-9, 
.he very accents of Anacreon and of Horace. If we 
add to this that they saw in him, as they well might 
have done, if we hold him to have been the future 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, an equal 
capacity for developing the new truth under many 
different aspects, for tracing its affinities with the 
older revelation, and shewing its superiority to all, 
we shall not wonder that they sent him to Corinth 
with high expectations of what his work there 
would be, and that those expectations were not 
disappointed. 

12, A work like the Wisdom of Solomon is, foe 
the nature of the case, partly from its pseudonymous 
form, partly from the abstract nature of the subjects 
of which it treats, not likely to be fruitful in historical 
allusions which may help us to fix its date. All that 
can be said on this score is that there is nothing in 
the book to indicate either an earlier or later date 
than that which has been here assumed; and that the 
repeated warnings to those that were “judges of the 
earth” (i. 1), who “ruled the people and gloried in the 
multitude of nations” (vi. 1, 3), fit in with the time 
in which the oppression of the Jews at Alexandria 
by their heathen magistrates drove them, as a last 
resource, to send Philo on an embassy to Caligula; 
that the general protest against the “ungodly custom 
which was kept asa law,” and by which “graven 
images were worshipped by the commandment of 
kings (répavvor), whom men could not honour in their 
presence, because they dwelt afar off” (xiv. 17), may 
veil a special protest against the insane claims of 
that emperor to the honours of an apotheosis in his 
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lifetime, and his attempt to erect his statue, as in 
other sanctuaries throughout the empire, so even in 
that of the Temple at Jerusalem. 

13. There is one passage, more wonderful and 
lofty than any other in the whole book, which may 
perhaps suggest an approximation to a more definite 
date. We cannot read that noble picture of the 
righteous sufferer in ii. 13-20, without asking our- 
selves whether it be not, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, a delineation of the Passion of Him whom 
we acknowledge as the greatest of all sufferers. “ He 
professeth to have the knowledge of God, and he 
calleth himself the servant (zaiéa) of the Lord. 
He was made to reprove our thoughts. ... His 
life is not like other men’s; his ways are of another 
fashion 050; He blesseth (uaxapite) the end of 
the just, and maketh his boast that God is his 
father. Let us see if his words be true, and let us 
prove what shall happen in the end of him. For 
if the just man be the Son of God, He will help him, 
and deliver him from the hands of his enemies. 
Let us examine him with despitefulness and torture, 
that we may know his meekness and prove his 
patience.” What was there, we ask, in the events 
of that period of the world’s history, to suggest so 
noble an ideal picture, other than that which we find 
in the narrative of the Gospels? Do we not hear 
echoes of the voice and see almost the very linea- 
ments of the face of that Just One whom we know as 
the Son of God, who called God his Father, making 
Himself equal with God. I dare not say that ¢hat 
narrative was known to the author of the Book of 
Wisdom, but I cannot bring myself to believe that 
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the writer of these wonderful words was altogether 
ignorant of the events which correspond so closely 
to his own language. On the assumption that 
Apollos was the author, at a comparatively early 
stage of his spiritual growth, the whole explains 
itself. What he describes was just such a report of 
the claims and the sufferings of the Christ as might 
have been brought from Jerusalem to Alexandria by 
some devout follower of the Baptist, knowing some- 
thing, though at a distance, of the lofty claims and 
spotless holiness of Jesus, remembering the mocking 
cries of priests and scribes, as they stood by the 
cross, contrasting his meekness with the fury and 
malice of his opponents, contrasting it equally with 
the voluptuousness and self-indulgence of the hea- 
then. One who came with the recollection of the 
Baptist’s martyrdom, and had not yet acknowledged 
the full mission of the Christ, would be likely to unite 
the two in one ideal picture. 

So far, then, I have set in order the material evi- 
dence in favour of the view which, though unsup- 
ported by tradition, I venture to maintain, in the 
absence of any tradition to the contrary, as probable. 
It will remain, should I have the opportunity, to 
study the two books, which I have thus endeavoured 
to restore to their true author, in the light of that 
hypothesis, and to see how far they illustrate the life 
of him who is thus assumed to be their writer, how 
far, beyond that personal interest, they illustrate the 
relation of the highest form of Alexandrian Judaism 
to the nobler faith in Christ crucified, which was 
then known as the gospel, which we have since learnt 
to speak of as Christianity. E, H, PLUMPTRE. 
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THE FIRST CHAPTER 
OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


VERSE 6. 


In the sixth verse of this Chapter we have another 
remarkable star in the constellation of Old Testa- 
ment quotations. The verse is as follows, in our 
English Authorized Version :—And again, when he 
bringeth in the first-begotten into the world, he saith, 
And let all the angels of God worship him. 

There is, however, in this rendering a little ob- 
scuration of the light of the Original. Our Transla- 
tors—following in the wake of the Geneva Version, 
Tyndale, and Luther—regarded the adverb agazu as 
qualifying e sazth, and as thus, in consecutive rela- 
tion to the agazz of the preceding verse, numbering 
off an additional item of Old Testament citation. 
This method of construing the adverb dates from a 
period long anterior to Luther’s version. The author 
of the Syriac-Peshito had approved of it. Erasmus 
too, just a little before the period of Luther’s literary 
activity, approved of it, and so did Calvin and Beza. 
In modern times Bleek decided for it; and Ebrard 
and Reuss acquiesce in his decision. 

It is however a violent construction, postulating 
an awkward transposition of the adverb,—a transpo- 
sition which should not be assumed unless in a case 
of clear exegetical necessity. No such extremity 
confronts us here. And hence it is gratifying to 
find that the majority of the latest interpreters,— 
inclusive of Klee, de Wette, Tholuck, Von Hofmann, 
Delitzsch, Liinemann, Alford, Bisping, Riehm, Kurtz, 
Moll, Hingenfeld, —have swung back from the 
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interpretation that too long lorded it in the schools. 
They are agreed in restoring the adverb to its natural 
position—“ And when he bringeth in again the first- 
begotten into the world.” 

But even with this restoration of the adverb agazz 
to its proper place, the expression of which it forms 
a part, and which is intended to be introductory to 
the Old Testament citation, has not got justice done 
it, either by Luther or in our English Version. The 
verb is not in the indicative of the present tense, 
he bringeth in. It is in the subjunctive of the second 
aorist, and corresponds to the Latin future-perfect 
(the futurum exactum), and means he shall have 
brought in. The expression transports us into a still 
future period in the administration of the affairs of 
the kingdom of God. But in transporting us thither, 
it sets us down, not at the commencement of the 
event referred to, but at its consummation, so that 
we look back on it as completed :—‘“ When God 
shall have brought in again the first-begotten into 
the world.” 

The reference is—as Gregory of Nyssa among 
the Fathers perceived, and Ribera of Spain, and 
Cameron of Scotland and Saumur, together with 
the modern expositors already specified —to the 
second advent of our Lord,—that advent when 
“he shall appear without sin unto salvation,” and 
take to Himself his great name and reign; when, 
consequently, our earth—the “inheritance of the 
meek” (Psa. xxxvii. 11; Matt. v. 5)—shall be “a 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness” (2 Pet. 
lis TQ). 

Some critics indeed, such as Olshausen and 
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Ebrard, object to this, the only unconstrained inter- 
pretation of the passage, that there has been no 
mention made, in what goes before, of a first advent 
of the Messiah. And hence, as they argue, there 
would be an incongtuity in here making reference, 
in a formally numerical manner, to his second coming. 
This objection, however, is of very light weight. 
For although the phrase first advent, or rather frst 
introduction or in-bringing, is not employed by the 
Letter-writer, yet the thing signified by the phrase is 
expressly particularized. When the Father—as we 
read in the first Old Testament passage adduced— 
said to the Son, 7 have this day begotten thee, the 
saying really means, J have this day introduced thee, 
as my Son, into the world. And hence it is that the 
Apostle Paul regarded the declaration as tantamount 
to a promise that God would ratse up Fesus among 
men, or introduce Flim into the world (Acts xiii. 
32, 33): 

It will be noticed that this second advent of our 
Lord is ascribed by the writer to the agency of the 
Father. It is He who, in relation to some sub- 
sequent event, shall have brought m again the 
first-begotten into the humanly-inhabited world (rv 
oixoupevny), It is a representation harmonious with 
the whole scope of Scripture,—for in all the Divine 
dispensations, creative, redemptive, legislative, ad- 
ministrative, the Father has precedence, and is 
“oreater than the Son” (John xiv. 28). It is He 
who takes the initiative. He sent the prophets. 
He sends the Son. He gives “commandment.” » 
And it is He from whom, in the case of ‘the great 
rebellion, proffers of conciliation emanate, and to 
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whom propitiation—whatever that may really be— 
is rendered. 

The time in the future, when the re-introduction 
of the first-begotten shall take place, is left indeter- 
minate. There is a nicety to this effect in the 
original phraseology (érav in place of é7e), which is 
not reproduced in our Authorized Version. The 
translation should run thus—‘“And whenever he 
shall have brought in again the first-begotten into 
the world.” 

The name given to our Lord deserves considera- 
tion,—the jirst-begotten, or better, the first-born. So 
the term is rendered in all the other passages in 
which it occurs in the New Testament, with the 
exception of Rev. i. 5, where it should have re- 
ceived the same translation. The corresponding 
term in Hebrew is never rendered /rst-begotten. 
Once it is translated eldest; once or twice, eldest 
son. Several times, when applied to the lower 
animals, it is rendered frstdimg. But in all other 
cases—and they amount to scores—it is translated 
first-born. 

Why is our Lord so designated? The term re- 
places the word soz, which is employed in the 
preceding context, and which might have been re- 
peated here. But the writer was an orator, whose 
mind was teeming with exuberance of recollections 
and fresh thoughts. He delighted in variety; and 
hence the variation. The substituted term, in re- 
placing the simpler word, represents the same idea, 
with an addition, 

The addition is the prerogative of primogeniture. 
It is a prerogative that postulates that there either 
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are or may be other “sons of God.” But it claims 
for our Lord that He is “before all,” and that thus 
He is, and ever will be, the First, the Foremost. 

In the primary import of the term first-born, the 
idea of priority in time stands out conspicuously. 
And in some instances of its application to our 
Lord, this idea is express. We read that He is 
“the first-born of the dead” (Rev. i. 5), and “the 
first-born from among the dead” (Col. i. 18). He 
is so, not simply in the sense of being the greatest, 
the most conspicuous, the most glorious of the 
children of the resurrection, but also in the sense 
of being the forerunner of all the rest. The resur- 
rection proper began chronologically with our Lord. 

But in other instances of the application of the 
designation to Jesus, the secondary idea of patri- 
monial precedence overshadows the primary idea of 
chronological anteriority. It is said for instance in 
Col. i. 15, that He is “the first-born of the whole 
creation.” (Comp. Ephes. u. 21; Homer's /had, 
xxiv. 407; and the Rabbinical phrase /%rst-boru 
of the ‘world. — ScuotrcEn’s flor. feb, 1. 922.) 
The idea is not that our Lord is included in creation 
as an integral part—the first emanation of the crea- 
tive power of the Father. The genitive is not par- 
titive. The expression is pregnant. Our Lord is 
the Prince Imperial of the universe. All creation 
is his patrimonial inheritance. “All things were 
created for him,” as well as “through him,” and 
«py him ” (Col. 1. 16). 

In Romans viii. 29, again, we read,—* For whom 
he did foreknow, he also did predestinate to be con- 
formed to the image of his Son, that he might be the 
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jirst-born among many brethren.” We cannot sup- 
pose that it was the Divine aim to secure a relation 
of chronological anteriority for the Son. That did 
not need to be aimed at. The aim was to remove 
from the peerless Son the condition of solitariness 
in the paternal home. And this aim was accom- 
plished by surrounding him with a circle of brethren, 
who might share with him his glory. Precedence 
in position dominates over the primary idea of pre- 
cedence in time. 

There is an entire submergence of the idea of 
precedence in time in a subsequent passage of our 
Epistle (chap. xii. 22, 23), where the term is trans- 
ferred to some of the human brethren of our Lord. 
We read,—‘“ Ye are come unto Mount Sion, and 
unto the city of the living God, the heavenly Je- 
rusalem, and to an innumerable company of angels, 
to the general assembly and church of the ‘first-born, 
which are written tn heaven, and to God the Judge 
of all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect.” 
Who are referred to? Is it the members of the 
celestial Church, in virtue of their priority in pos- 
session? No, for the first-born spoken of, though 
enrolled in the registers of heaven, are expressly 
distinguished from “the spirits of just men made 
perfect.” It is, it would appear, the members of the 
Church below who are referred to. Even while 
below they are “ the general assembly and church of 
the first-born,” because, in consequence of their vital 
union with Him who is emphatically the first-born 
Son, they are partakers of the prerogatives of his 
primogeniture, They are “heirs of the world” (Rom. 
iv. 13, 14); “joint heirs with Christ” (Rom. viii. 17), 
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As regards the Old Testament usage of the term, 
we find God saying to Pharaoh, in Exodus iv. 22, 
“Tsrael is my son, my first-born.” It seems to ke 
national pre-eminence rather than any form of chro- 
nological anteriority that is intended. It is said 
again, in Jeremiah xxxi. 9, “I ama Father to Israel, 
and Ephraim is my first-born.” It seems again to 
be national or tribal prerogative that is meant. 
And when it is said of David, in Psalm Ixxxix. 27, 
“T will make him my first-born, higher than the 
kings of the earth,” the second clause of the promise 
explains the first, and shews that the idea of rank 
overshadows and supersedes the idea of antecedence 
in time. (Comp. Job xviii. 13; Isa. xiv. 30.) 

There is, apparently, the same overshadowing 
acceptation of the term in the passage before us. 
Our Lord is the Father’s first-born in the sense of 
being his Son and hetr,—the Prince {mperial of the 
Universe. 


To proceed. “And whenever he shall have 
brought in again the first-born into the world, he 
saith, And let all the angels of God worship him.” 
The delicacy of the connection with the preceding 
verse is somewhat hidden under the shade of the 
English copulative and, the corresponding und 
of Luther, and the e¢ of the Vulgate. This use 
of the purely aggregative copulative was, no doubt, 
suggested—to Luther at all events, and to our 
English Translators—by the erroneous construction 
which they give to the adverb agazz. The con- 
junction, however, which is employed in the original, 
is the adversative particle du (aé). The writer as it 
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were says,—Zo mot one of the angels was w ever 
saul,— 
My Son art thou, 
I this day have begotten thee ; 
and again,— 
T will be to him for Father, 
And he shall be to me for Son ; 
‘but’ something very different, something that dis- 
tinctly recognizes the greatly lower grade of ther 
position, rs said of them,— 
And let all the angels of God do homage to him. 
This, says the inspired writer, Ze saith, that is God 
saith; not, He will say. Had he used this latter 
expression, he would have been predicting ; but he 
had no intention whatever of uttering, at present, 
any prediction. It was his humbler aim to produce 
from the writings of the Old Testament an appro- 
priate quotation involving a prediction of the pre- 
eminence of Christ. Hence the expression he sazth 
means he saith in Scripture. It is as if the writer 
had expressed himself thus,—we jind zt said in 
Scripture. But as Scripture was to him ‘the word 
of God, his expression is equivalent to this,—we 
find Him saying in Scripture. The Letter-writer 
shifts, almost imperceptibly, and as it were uncon- 
sciously, his angle of vision. In the first clause of 
the verse he thinks of God as acting within the 
sphere of Providence in time to come; in this he 
thinks of Him as speaking within the sphere of 
revelation in time past. 
The saying referred to is the statement,—A nd Jet 
all the angels of God do homage to him. The ad- 
duction of such a passage, for the purpose contem- 
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plated by the Letter-writer, has occasioned much 
perplexity to not a few students of the Epistle. 
Ebrard, for example, says: “Our sixth verse be- 
longs indisputably to the most difficult in the whole 
Epistle.” But the difficulty is, after all, artificial and 
insignificant. 

Two questions confront us. (1) Whence is the 
citation taken? (2) What is its genuine import? 

As to the first, there are two opinions ventilated 
among expositors. Some—a very large propor- 
tion—suppose that the passage referred to is Psalm 
xevil. 7—Worship him all ye gods, which is ren- 
dered in the Septuagint, Worship him all his angels. 
Others, including several of the Fathers and a very 
decided majority of the latest critics, maintain that 
the quotation is taken from the Septuagint version 
of Deuteronomy xxxii. 43, the last verse of the 
“Song of Moses.” 

This latter opinion would, doubtless, have com- 
manded the suffrages of all without exception, had it 
not been the case that there is no higher authority 
for the canonicity of the passage than the Septua- 
gint Version; inasmuch as there is not a vestige of 
anything equivalent to it in the Hebrew original, the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, the Targum of Onkelos, the 
Vulgate, or the Syriac. Immediately before the 
concluding words of the song, which begin thus,— 

Rejoice O ye nations with his people, 
there occurs in the Septuagint the couplet— 
Rejoice ye heavens along with him, 
And let all the angels of God worship him. 
The last line of this couplet is identical, word for 
word, with the Letter-writer’s quotation. 
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Whence this identity? Some, inclusive of Dr. 
Owen, have thrown out the conjecture that the 
couplet may have been surreptitiously foisted into 
the Septuagint by some Christian more wily than 
wise, for the very purpose of substantiating the 
Letter-writer’s allegation. It is a wild conjecture, 
wanton as wild, wilful as wanton, and baseless as 
wilful. There is absolutely no reason for supposing 
that the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews so 
paltered with his citation as to leave it to his suc- 
cessor to invent for him its original. Neither is 
there any reason for supposing that our imaginary 
and wily manipulator could have been successful in 
his attempted interpolation. Multitudes of copies 
would have escaped his unscrupulous hands; and 
hence there would now be diversity in the existing 
MSS., many uncorrupted copies exhibiting no trace 
of the tampering. But the MSS., it seems, are 
unanimous in presenting the couplet. 

There is but one alternative. Either the Letter- 
writer quoted from Psalm xcvii. 7, and allowed 
himself the freedom of modifying the form of the 
original; or he actually found in his Septuagint 
the words that at present stand in Deuteronomy 
Sx 4 3. 

There is an insuperable objection to the hypothesis 
that the quotation has been taken from the ninety- 
seventh Psalm, and freely manipulated in the trans- 
ference. The copulative 4zd stands unaccountably 
at its commencement. It was of no value what- 
ever for the writer's doctrinal object. It does not 
enhance in any way the idea embodied. It adds no 
beauty, it gives no point, to the expression as an 
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expression. It is, in itself, a cumbersome prefix, 
awkward and useless. It is utterly incredible that 
the Letter-writer should, in a mere freak of freedom, 
have invented and intruded it. How, then, are 
we to account for it? There is nothing corres- 
ponding to it in Psalm xcvii. 7. And for the very 
reason that there is not, we are shut up to the con- 
clusion that the quotation is made, not from the 
Psalm, but from Deuteronomy, where the copulative 
is found, and is natural, justifying itself in virtue of 
the relation that subsists between the two lines of 
the couplet. 

What then? Are we to accept the canonicity 
of the Septuagint couplet, although it is wanting 
in our Hebrew Bible? Why not? There is no 
reason for supposing that the Septuagint Translator 
invented the lines and smuggled them in. It is 
more reasonable, by far, to suppose that he found 
them in the copy from which he translated, and 
that their absence from our present Hebrew Scrip- 
tures is due to one of those casualties to which 
every ancient document, requiring to be tran- 
scribed, and committed to the custody of imperfect 
and fallible men, is liable. 


If, however, it should be thought credible that the 
Septuagint Translator actually invented his couplet, 
and thrust it in privily and amplifyingly into the 
text, and succeeded in obtaining for it universal 
currency ; still, even on this supposition, the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews might be justified 
in borrowing that portion of it which he quotes. 
For, in the first place, the sentiment of the passage 
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is in harmony with the lofty scope and tone of the 
Song. The couplet only throws up, sky-high, in a 
brilliant corruscation, the tense accumulated emotion 
that had been gathering all along the progress of the 
preceding theocratic representations. The triumph 
of right over wrong, of goodness over evil, by the 
might and mercy of Jehovah, has been asserted, and 
stands assured. But the assurance is, from first to 
last, bound up in the glorious Messianic relationship 
of God. He is “in Christ.” Whenever the Divine 
light gleams forth to illumine the gold, the silver, 
and the precious stones, which build up the universal 
temple of holiness, and whenever the Divine light- 
ning leaps forth to burn up the combustible and the 
unreal, there is the presence and the operation of 
Him who is, and was, and ever will be, the Outcome 
and the Effulgence of the Father’s glory. 

Then in the second place, the substance of the 
quotation, though not its form, zs found in Psalm 
xcvil. 7. And it was surely competent to the in- 
spired writer to quote the sentiment of the Psalm, 
although he should choose to clothe it in the phrase- 
ology which was laid to his hand by the Translator 
of Deuteronomy. 


We turn now to the second of the two questions 
that confronted us,— What is the WEE of the 
citation ? 

There is no difficulty at all in answering this 
question, on the natural hypothesis that the writer 
simply quotes the Septuagint couplet in Deuter- 
onomy as canonical Scripture. “ Axd let all angels 
of God do homage to him.” It is Moses who 
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apostrophizes the angels, but he acts as the spokes- 
man of all who agree with him in spirit. It is thus 
a man who speaks: or, as we may so put it, it is 
men who speak. Yet the Letter-writer ascribes 
the words to God Himself. He does so on the 
principle already stated, that he looks upon the 
whole Scripture as “the word of God.” 

The expression angels of God is not quite equiva- 
lent to the absolute term angels. It tacitly distin- 
guishes between God and the Being to whom the 
homage is to be paid. Rightly. For though the 
Father and the Son are truly ‘in’ one another, and are 
thus sublimely ‘one,’ there zs a personal distinction. 


If, however, we should assume that it is the sen- 
timent of Psalm xcvii. 7 which is quoted by the 
Letter-writer, while he clothes it in the dress of 
the Septuagint version of Deuteronomy, then one 
question more confronts us,—//ow are we to account 
Jor the word ‘angels, when the original runs thus, 
‘Worship him all ye gods’? On what principle, 
in particular, was the Letter-writer justified in 
adopting that translation as fairly available for the 
argument he had in hand? When there is no 
mention in the original of azgels, but only of gods, 
was it legitimate to adduce the passage as a proof- 
text in support of the idea that the angels are in- 
ferior in rank to the Saviour? 

There is no real difficulty in answering these 
questions, when one gets beyond the merest shallows 
of criticism. 

The word gods is not a proper name, but an 
appellative. And although the word God is now 
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often used as a proper name, it is really by a special 
license of speech that it is thus employed. It has 
never renounced the character and position that 
belong to it as an appellative. Hence it is that we 
can say, my God, thy God, his God, while we cannot 
apply the same possessive pronouns to the proper 
name ¥ehovah. The word God, then, has a mean- 
ing that is applicable, at least in thought, to an 
entire class of beings. This is the case, not only 
in English, but equally in Hebrew. Indeed, the 
Hebrew term,—the one which was the favourite of 
the people, and which therefore is generally employed 
in the Old Testament, the term /ohz2m,—is obtru- 
sively generic in import. It is plural,—plural both 
when denoting God and when meaning gods. This 
singular plurality, if we may so speak, is incontro- 
vertible evidence that the term was originally ap- 
pellative in import. It meant Powers. When 
preceded by the article, it denoted the Powers, or, 
as we might so phrase it, the Higher Powers. 

There were many such Powers, according to the 
notion of the old heathen, whose mother-tongue 
was the primitive Semitic speech. There were 
“gods many.” But to the Hebrews, blessed with 
special Divine illumination, all the varied Powers 
that had been adored by their forefathers, or that 
were still worshipped by the surrounding heathen, 
were gathered into a sublime Unity. THere was to 
them but one God, at once the Confluence and the 
Fountain of all real Powers. ‘Who is God save 
Jehovah +” 

While rising grandly into this conception of the 
unity of the Powers in God, the Hebrew people, by 
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a healthy assertion of linguistic freedom, retained 
the old Semitic plural name, the Powers. Signifi- 
cantly. God was the Powers. No real power was lost. 
And hence, while retaining the old plural appella- 
tive,—the ‘survival’ of the heathenism of their 
forefathers,—they construed it, plural though it was, 
with singular verbs and adjectives. 

Nevertheless, there are still, in subordination to 
the infinite God, and by his will, numerous other 
Powers in the universe. Among the rest there are 
Powers on earth, — Political, Social, Magisterial, 
Judicial, Military, Literary; all which are, relatively 
to the masses, Hzgher Powers. And there are 
others, spiritual in nature, “excelling in strength,” 
which are “in high places.” There are hierarchies 
of “ principality, power, might, and dominion,” both 
“in this world and in that which is to come” (Ephes. 
i. 21). When such actual Powers, either above or 
below, were by the ancient Semitic people called 
Powers, the word which they employed was just their 
word for gods or God. 

Hence the strange expression—strange to us—in 
Psalm xcvii. 7—“ Worship him all ye gods.” The 
meaning is, Worship [Him all ye Higher Powers. 
And instead of supposing, with de Wette and others, 
that the reference is to the idols that are mentioned 
in the preceding part of the verse,— 

Confounded be all they that serve graven images, 

That boast themselves of idols, 
we deem it to be more in accordance with the 
inartificiality and sublime simplicity of the bard to 
regard him as referring to existent: Powers, real and 
living, the Higher Orders in the universe, “visible 
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and invisible, whether thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers” (Col. i. 16). The Apostle’s 
classification but unfolds the meaning of the Old 
Testament phrase. The Septuagint Translator, if he 
erred at all, erred only in substituting a specific for 
a generic rendering. Angels were included in the 
Psalmist’s expression, but not to the exclusion of 
other Powers. 

Our Saviour said to the Jews, “Is it not written 
in your law, J said, Ye are gods? If he called them 
gods, unto whom the word of God came, and the 
scripture cannot be broken; say ye of him, whom 
the Father hath sanctified, and sent into the world, 
Thou blasphemest; because I said, J am the Son of 
God ?” (John x. 34-36.) Our Lord refers to the 
eighty-second Psalm, in which certain High Powers 
on earth, who were lamentably abusing their high 
prerogatives, are summoned to the Divine bar. 
They are the Judges, the Rulers, the Sovereigns of 
the earth. These are gods—not in the grand ethical 
-meaning that is inherent in our glorious Teutonic 
word God, never to be confounded with the Persian 
Khoda,—but in the meaning that was inherent in 
the old Semitic Elohim, of which the Psalmist had 
to avail himself, both in writing and in thinking. 

It follows, then, whether we assume that the 
Letter-writer used the language of Deuteronomy 
while quoting from the Psalm, or, as is more pro- 
bable, that he drew from Deuteronomy direct both 
the language and the sentiment, both the substance 
and the form, of his citation, the application to our 
Lord of the summons addressed to the angels is 
based on the most enlightened view of the purport 
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of Biblical Revelation. When God shall appear to 
judge our world— overturning and making clean, 
that He may keep it thenceforward as ‘a Holy’ in 
the universe—His appearance will in reality be ‘the 
second advent’ of our Saviour. It is our Saviour 
who is the living Manifestation of the Father, and 
who will yet be his living Manifestation “unto 
salvation.” The Father’s mind and heart come out 
fully in Christ. His Voice and his Word are 
Christ. The Son is the Effulgence of his glory, 
and the Impress of his hidden essence. 

If the citation should be in form from the Song of 
Moses, and in substance from the Psalm of David, 
then the azge/s are specified by the translator inter- 
pretatively, and are referred to representatively, as 
the highest species of all those Higher Powers who 
should do homage to the Highest. But if—as is 
undoubtedly the case—the citation be alike in its 
substance and in its form from the Song, then it 
could only be virtually, and by way of logical im- 
plication or inference, that other Powers besides 
the angels are embraced. The angels alone are 
addressed; and the Letter-writer’s argument is that 
of a master in reasoning as well as in oratory— 
unanswerable. J. MORISON. 
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Or all the narratives in the Old Testament there 
is not one which has been singled out for more con- 
temptuous ridicule than that which tells us how “the 
dumb ass, speaking with man’s voice, forbade the 
madness of the prophet.” But if it has been made 
the butt of unseemly frivolity, it must be freely ad- 
mitted that it has also furnished a plea for ground- 
less and untenable defence. The story would not 
have been assailed with scoffing satire if it had 
not been buttressed up with impossible exegesis. In 
arguing with those who have been driven by end- 
less difficulties into an attitude of intellectual dis- 
trust, let us never forget that the distrust is largely 
due to the dogmatic theories of theologians who, 
with perfect sincerity, but with knowledge neces- 
sarily limited by the narrow horizon of their own 
particular sect or their own partial study, have 
erected their views of inspiration into a dangerous 
and anathematizing system. ‘Fhe yearning for some 
rigid standard of infallibility has, in all ages, been 
the besetting weakness of sincere religionists ; the 
belief in their own possession of such infallibility 
has been the zdolon theatri which, in age after age, 
has impeded the progress of those who sought for 
sacred knowledge; the assertion that this supposed 
infallibility gives them an indefeasible authority over 
the opinions and consciences of others has led to 
the worst tyrannies of sacerdotalism and intolerance. 
In vain have many of the wisest and deepest 
thinkers warned the Church of their day that to 
stake the credibility of religion on this or that text, 
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and to insist that the whole structure of Chris- 
tianity must stand or fall with the minute and literal 
exactness of this or that narrative, is to subject it 
to fatal dangers and to hedge it round with need- 
less and insuperable difficulties. An unintelligent 
view of the nature of revelation—a hard dogma 
that every word and letter of Scripture—every date, 
every trivial discrepancy, every popular allusion, 
every antique allegory, every ordinary proverb, 
every obzter dictum auctoris aliud agentts, is not only 
divinely inspired, but inspired in a manner so me- 
chanical that every phrase which is not professedly 
metaphorical must, under pain of anathema, be 
accepted as rigidly literal—lies at the root of half 
the difficulties of thousands of honest minds. It 
has been a reasonable excuse for the inlet of a 
scepticism which is at once perilous and to be pitied. 
So far as Christians allow their prejudices to place 
this positive and enormous stumbling-block in the 
path of belief, by the blind and unreasoning repe- 
tition of assertions which are not found either in 
Scripture itself or in any Christian creed, they are 
deeply responsible for all the deplorable results 
which such dogmatism produces. It is not too 
much to say that the Bible can never be fairly 
understood or truly valued, even by those sceptics 
whose scepticism is entirely humble and sincere, 
until its true significance and position are more 
largely interpreted and more widely understood. 
That Holy Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God—that it contains all things necessary for sal- 
vation—is what all believers hold; but to make 
this belief coextensive with all the traditional views 
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of a hard and harmonizing literalism is most un- 
duly to strain both the meaning of language and 
the possibility of faith. 

Now I believe that, when rightly understood, the 
magnificent Chapters which record the story of the 
Prophet Balaam do not necessarily involve our 
belief in any external miracle, beyond those miracles 
of Providence which we may witness on any day of 
cur lives. I believe that, if a reasonable view of 
their interpretation had always been taken, they 
would never have created a moment’s difficulty or 
given rise to a word of jest; and that we shall be 
most likely to estimate their moral grandeur aright 
if we banish as far from our minds as possible the 
entire array of learned, or pseudo-learned, arguments 
which the spirit of system has suggested in defence 
of the literal acceptance of the story of the ass. 
That any one can attach one moment’s importance 
to the mere physical aspect—the mere verbal accep- 
tation—of a scene which was so obviously and trans- 
parently intended to be the vehicle of great moral 
lessons, and not merely to excite the astonishment 
caused by what is supernatural,—is more than can 
be easily understood. If any one still cherish so 
injurious a slavery to the letter, let him by all 
means do so undisturbed; only, in the name of tole- 
ration and of sound judgment, if not in the yet more 
solemn names of Christian knowledge and religious 
truth, let him be content with his own personal 
conviction and not try to enforce by denuncia- 
tions, which can only recoil upon those who utter 
them, the belief in an interpretation which, while 
in itself supremely unimportant—supremely unim- 
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portant because it can add nothing whatever to our 
faith in the majesty and providence of God, or to 
our acceptance of miracles adequately established— 
tends only to bewilder and disturb those who find 
in the real significance of the story one of the 
most forcible illustrations which even the Scriptures 
afford of certain great moral and spiritual laws. At 
any rate, it cannot be too widely known that Chris- 
tian faith and Christian orthodoxy are in no way 
concerned in any one’s refusal to understand literally 
a story of which the beauty and instructiveness are 
due exclusively to its spiritual significance. To 
shew how that story may be regarded—to place it 
once more in that light of moral revelation which 
in all ages has constituted its true value to those 
who desire to learn—to indicate the relation to the 
entire narrative of the particular episode which has 
been so determinately ridiculed and so obstinately 
defended —is the sole object of the following 
remarks. 

1. Balaam, the son of Beor, is abruptly introduced 
to us, in the twenty-second chapter of Numbers, as 
a great Mesopotamian sorcerer, living at Pethor, 
“which is by the river of the land of the children 
of his people,”—or, in other words, as living on the 
banks of Euphrates in his native land. The names 
applied to his “divinations” and “enchantments” 
indicate with perfect clearness his addiction to for- 
bidden arts; and the significance of the names 
Balaam, Beor, and Pethor (from roots which mean 
“to detest,” “to burn,” and “to reveal”), though not 
decisive, and not to be too far pressed, no doubt 
furnishes an additional argument to those who 
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regard the whole narrative as purely ideal. As it 
is not my immediate object to treat it from a critical 
point of view, but only to shew the bearing of it 
on great religious truths and principles, this is not 
the place to furnish the reasons which lead to the 
distinct conviction that Balaam was an actual and 
well-known personage; but while this is my own 
belief, it seems only fair to say that the idealizing of 
the whole story would no more, necessarily, destroy 
its value than the maintenance of a similar view 
with regard to the Book of Job. The main inci- 
dents of the episode which relates to Balaam ap- 
pear to me to be demonstrably historical; but, in 
the case of every one alike, the value of those 
incidents must rest sazz/y in the inspired truths 
which they are so well calculated to enforce, and 
they may be regarded as a noble vehicle for the 
inculcation of Divine teaching, even by those who 
are compelled to doubt as to their historic verity. 
Does any one attach less value to the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son because it is an ideal, not an 
actual, story?—Jin other words, because it is a 
parable and not a fact? 

2. Towards the close of the wanderings of Israel 
in the wilderness, Balak, the son of Zippor, was king 
of Moab, a country which he seems to have won by 
personal conquest. The insecurity of an alien 
dynasty intensified the terror with which he-watched 
the irresistible advance of the children of Israel. 
Sihon had been slain, and Heshbon, his capital, had 
been taken from the possession of the warrior 
Amorites. Og, the gigantic king of Bashan, had 
fallen with all his people in the splendid victory of 
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Edrei. The whole east of Jordan had thus been 
subdued by Israel. The Moabites, who had al- 
ready been defeated by the Amorites, now saw the 
conquest of their conquerors; and the Midianites, 
who had seized the government of the weakened 
country, watched with extreme terror the advance 
which threatened to lick up all that was round about 
them as the ox licketh up the grass of the field. 
There seemed to be no help in war, no strength 
to resist in the arm of man. And the gods of the 
terrified nations were impotent to aid. The Baalim 
and Ashtoroth had met with signal overthrow, and 
Chemosh had given no sign that he was ready to 
avert the woe which had been pronounced upon his 
people. 

3. It was under these circumstances of suspense 
and terror that Balak sent to Balaam. As the king 
looked down from Pisgah on the countless tents 
which broke the monotony of the desert, he could 
think of no aid sufficiently powerful to blight and 
arrest the progress of Israel except the enchant- 
ments of the splendid sorcerer. There has always 
existed in the East an intense conviction in the 
potency of articulated words, and Semitic nations 
have always believed that not only men, but 
nations might be fettered fast in the “unclanking 
chains” of spells and curses. And if so, whose word 
could have mightier influence over the powers that 
cause the earthquake than the words of the son 
of Beor? So the messengers of Balak started in 
solemn embassy with the invitation—‘‘ Come now, 
I pray thee, curse me this people, for they are too 
mighty for me: for I wot that he whom thou 
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blessest is blessed, and he whom thou cursest is 
cursed.” 

4. The elders traversed their long journey to 
Aram-Naharaim and delivered their message. But 
Balaam—sorcerer and Gentile as he was—had yet 
such knowledge of the true God, and such insight 
into the moral law, and such a fire of prophecy 
burning in a soul otherwise darkened, as to be 
well aware that the curse is powerless against those 
whom God protects. He knew that Jehovah, who 
frustrateth the tokens of the liars and maketh 
diviners mad, would only bring retributive ruin on 
those who attempted to curse a nation which He had 
conspicuously blessed. But, unhappily for Balaam, 
the elders of Moab and Midian appealed to his be- 
setting sin, for they carried “the rewards of divina- 
tion in their hand.” To bid them depart at once 
would have been Balaam’s only safety; but instead 
of that he paltered with his conscience, and, as 
though he needed some Divine interposition to tell 
him how to act, he invites the messengers to lodge 
there that night. He puts off the firm refusal; he 
simulates a doubt as to the distinct duty. He must 
forsooth have a vision of God, which he secretly 
hopes may permit him to take the rewards and go. 
But this time his conscience, though it swerves and 
wavers, does not yield. God comes unto Balaam—. 
so transparently allegorical and anthropomorphic is 
the narrative—and asks him “ who these men are.” 
Balaam tells Him, and is distinctly forbidden to 
accept their invitation. 

5. But if the evil spirit of covetousness had for 
the moment been exorcised, if the dictate of con- 
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science had for the time prevailed, the original 
weakness and insincerity produced their own terrible 
Nemesis in the swift recurrence of the moral crisis. 
Balak, at any rate, is desperately in earnest, and 
sends “ princes, more, and more honourable” than the 
first, with a yet more urgent message and yet more 
splendid promises. The temptation comes back 
upon Balaam, “terrible and with tiger’s leap.” The 
very boastfulness of his talk about refusing a house 
full of silver and gold is a bad omen, in which Balaam 
must have felt, as Balak had done instinctively, that 
an implied “yes” lay under the ostentatious “no.” 
The very form of his refusal revealed the images 
amid which the thoughts of Balaam were lingering. 
Again follows the same pretence of indecision, the 
same implied necessity for further direction, the 
same hypocritical desire to be directed, when all was 
already so unmistakably plain. And now the guilty 
longing is followed by the penal permission. The 
erring desire is left to bring about the consequences 
of its unimpeded fulfilment. It is a terrible omen when 
the offended conscience sinks into sudden silence. 
There is a fearful irony in its extorted connivances, 
“Do it,” said the Heathen oracle in answer to him 
who asks if he may betray a trust—‘‘do it;” and 
then there follows in a whisper the fearful “ dzz.” 
Sometimes the consequence is supplied—‘ Walk in 
the light of thine eyes, but remember that for all 
these things God shall bring thee into judgment.” 
Sometimes, which is still more terrible, the scorn of 
prophetic irony speaks with disdainful gaiety, and 
adds no more—‘‘Go up to Ramoth-Gilead, and 
prosper, for the Lord shall deliver it into the hand 
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of the king.” The idolater is answered—and is 
answered unconditionally—according to his idols. 
The fiat goes forth—‘ Ephraim is turned unto 
idols,’-—-what then? Punish him? Let loose 
against him the healing miseries of famine, and 
fire, and sword? No.—“ Let him alone.” 

6. Temptation assailing a besetting weakness ; 
the temptation only half resisted; the temptation 
bounding back like a half-baffled wild beast, with 
more resolute rage, against a weakened enemy ; the 
temptation completely and penally victorious ;—such, 
up to this point, have been the stages of Balaam’s 
career. He is permitted, or half permitted, to do 
what he chooses to think is best; he is suffered to 
walk in the way which seemeth right to him, though 
the end thereof are the ways of death. God says, 
“If the men come to call thee, rise up and go with 
them.” Whether the men came and called him or 
not we are not told, but, at any rate, Balaam rose 
up in the morning and saddled his ass and went. 
He has gained his point; he is on the high road of 
disobedience: like a baleful and delusive meteor 
glimmers before him the house full of silver and gold. 
But, though he has gained his point, he is not happy. 
Remorse follows remonstrance. He knows too well 
that he is but the victim of just irony and wrath. 
God’s anger is kindled; the angel of the Lord is 
standing in the way for an adversary against him. 

7. But he will not see the opposing angel. The 
gleam of the avenging sword, the waving of the 
white robes, are lost upon him. The ass sees; the 
dumb ass is sensible of the danger and terror in 
the path, but not he who gave himself the proud title 
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of “the man whose eyes are open, who heard the 
words of God, who saw the vision of the Almighty, 
falling into a trance, but having his eyes open.” 
Could there be a symbol more rich with significant 
warning ? Is not history, is not the common expe- 
rience of life, full of instances of men who advance 
blindly, boldly, unconsciously, to manifest destruc- 
tion? All around see it; we might imagine that 
the very animals, the very dullest of the dumb 
creatures, see it; but the man sees it not. God 
sprinkles penal blindness over illicit lusts. The eyes 
that will not see are sealed; the ears that will not 
hearken are stopped; the heart is made hard and 
gross that will not understand; the iron sinew is 
stiffened in the neck that will not bend. 

8. The warning accident, the sinister omen, the 
doubts and fears which it ought to have inspired, 
are all ignored or set at naught. Balaam smites the 
ass which has turned into the field, and so drives 
her into the way. That way is now evidently 
drawing near to some city, for it lies through a 
vineyard, protected on either side by two walls 
which only leave between them a narrow path. In 
that narrow path the angel is standing, and though 
Balaam is blind, the ass sees that the danger is now 
still more imminent, and so, thrusting herself close 
to the wall, crushes Balaam’s foot against the wall. 
Again Balaam smites her, and then, as if to allow 
time for the incident to teach its lessons, as if to 
give an interspace for thought and penitence and 
warning to work a change in the Prophet’s distorted 
will, the angel of the Lord goes further. But 
“warning not taken is the very presage of destruc- 
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tion,” and the angel has only removed to take his 
stand more irresistibly, more imperiously, at a spot 
where there is no way to turn either to the right hand 
or to the left. Still blinded, the Prophet advances 
on his unhallowed mission, and now the terror- 
stricken ass, which has all along been conscious of 
the dreadful obstacle to her progress, falls down 
under Balaam,—and a third time he smites her. 

10. So far all this is perfectly simple and easily 
intelligible, for every one who has studied the strange 
phenomena of animal life is aware that animals 
frequently shew signs of liability to mysterious and 
apparently inexplicable terror. But at this point 
comes the crisis of the story. “And the Lord opened 
the mouth of the ass, and she said unto Balaam, 
What have I done unto thee, that thou hast snitten 
me these three times? And Balaam said unto the 
ass, Because thou hast mocked me: I would there 
were a sword in mine hand, for now would L kill 
thee. And the ass said unto Balaam, Am not I thine 
ass, upon which thou hast ridden ever since I was 
thine unto this day? was I ever wont to do so unto 
thee? And he said, Nay. 

“ Then the Lord opened the eyes of Balaam, and he 
saw the angel of the Lord standing in the way, and 
his sword drawn in his hand: and he bowed down 
his head, and fell flat on his face.” 

11. Now contrast the literal and the ideal inter- 
pretation of this passage. 

If taken literally we have the unnatural, wholly 
needless, and I had almost said revoltingly-abnormal 
portent of a smitten ass asking its master a question, 
and wishing to know the reason of its punishment. 
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The presence of the two servants, and of the elders 
of Moab and Midian, is not noticed. No mention is 
made that they were even aware of anything re- 
markable, and during the remainder of the story 
no allusion, however remote, is made to the speaking 
ass. Without one particle of astonishment, without 
the faintest expression of surprise, the master of the 
ass explains why he had struck her, and is only sorry 
that accident prevents him from doing her a worse 
injury. She then pleads her former character and 
past services, which her master frankly admits ; ; and 
then the angel intervenes. 

12. Now I hardly hesitate to say that the entire 
circumstances and context of the narrative shew that 
the Semitic writer neither did attach, nor could have 
attached, any importance to what may be called the 
mere outward machinery of his story, and that he 
is intent, not on describing a marvel, but on teach- 
ing alesson. And if so—if, writing in the ordinary 
and perfectly familiar Semitic style, which as much 
as possible throws every image into the concrete and 
every lesson into allegory or narration; if, accus- 
tomed by his Semitic habits of thought to see and 
recognize but little distinction between the providen- 
tial and the miraculous; if, being perfectly familiar 
with the talking trees and animals which have always 
entered into Oriental parables—he wished to convey 
the story of an awakening conscience—the incidents 
which reveal to an erring soul that its ways are not 
pleasing to the Lord,—the omen which should bring 
home to it the awful conviction that even the 
unintelligent creation around it seems more con- 
scious of, more sensitive to, God’s presence and to 
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the majesty of God’s offended law than itself:— 
then I maintain that it would have been impossible 
for the writer more powerfully—because it would 
have been impossible for him in a manner more 
startling from the very simplicity—to shew how it 
came home to Balaam’s heart that there was an 
awful meaning in what occurred, how conscience 
reasserted its majesty, how he became aware that 
an angel of opposing mercy stood right in his path, 
to warn, to punish, haply even to save him ere it was 
too late. A spirit is before him. He can distinguish 
the very waving of his apparel; he can no longer 
mistake the flash of his sword for the hot sunshine 
that streams through the leaves of the vines. His 
eyes are opened with that great glare of unnatural 
illumination which so often follows the commission 
of a great act of sin. His soul is frozen and stunned 
as it realizes the dread of an Avenging Presence. 

13. If it be thus regarded the strange incident 
falls in quite naturally—even with a certain sub- 
limity in its antique form of allegory— into anarra- 
tive which is peculiarly rich in solemn considerations. 
To pursue the story and to point its further lessons 
would be a very pleasant and perfectly easy task, 
but is no part of my object: that object is to remove 
a needless stumbling-block and to take from the 
hands of scepticism an irreverent and unavailing 
jest. It is quite possible that hundreds of honest 
believers, trained in unquestioning and obstinate 
traditions, may fail to accept the point of view which 
1 have offered. They will think that the truth of 
religion and the majesty of revelation are robbed of 
something by such methods of interpretation. They 
will prefer to believe that the ass really spoke 
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human words, and pleaded and reproached. Be it 
so, if so they will. Let them rest in their own 
convictions and be fully persuaded in their own 
minds. But, meanwhile, what is it which they sup- 
pose is lost by my subjective interpretation? Does 
the belief in a Divine providence, does the power 
to accept all duly attested instances of the exertion 
of supernatural power for fit ends and for bene- 
ficent purposes, rest on our literal belief that human 
vocables were uttered by Balaam’s ass? If they 
think so, if they think that the necessity of such 
a belief is clenched by the purely incidental and illus- 
trative reference made to the story in the Second 
Epistle of St. Peter, then I say again, let them by 
all means rest undisturbed in such a belief. I have 
no desire to win any one over against his will to 
a view which seems to me nobler and truer. Only let 
those who differ from us imitate the same spirit of 
charitable concession. Do not let them make their 
own positiveness blind them to the possibility of their 
own ignorance. From the earliest days of belief there 
is abundant evidence that many great and holy minds 
have seen in this portion of the story a vision or 
a philosopheme. But to say that the ass spoke to 
Balaam only zz a viszon is, of course, the same thing 
as saying that it did not actually speak at all. It is 
to give to the story a purely subjective turn If 
this be stigmatized as rationalism, or branded by any 
other name of dislike, the stigma must be borne by 
so many men of eminent faith and pre-eminent 
knowledge, that even if all the voices of all the sects 
be raised in his condemnation no one need blush to 
share the blame. F. W. FARRAR. 
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THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. 
Il. INTERNAL EVIDENCE OF THEIR AUTHENTICITY. 


Turse Letters, which for seventeen hundred years 
were believed to have been written by the Apostle 
Paul, have for three-quarters of a century suffered 
a running fire of criticism. Scholars of varied pre- 
tensions have attacked their genuineness and 
attempted to account in various ways for their 
existence and peculiarities. J. E. C. Schmidt was 
the first to suggest doubts about the authenticity of 
the First Timothy, which in 1807 Schleiermacher 
expanded in his letters to Gass. These critics 
accepted the Second Timothy and Titus as Pauline, 
but imagined that the perplexities of the First Epistle 
would be overcome by the supposition of its being 
manufactured out of these previously existing mate- 
rials. Eichhorn applied to all three Epistles the same 
principles of destructive criticism, and was followed 
to some extent by De Wette, who, while he ad- 
mitted some Pauline elements, endeavoured to reveal 
the presence of other and later hands. These specula- 
tions led Hug, Guericke, Heydenreich, Neander, and 
Mack to defend the authenticity of all three Epistles, 
and Baur to fashion and urge the extraordinary and 
fanciful theory to which I have already referred. 
Credner was far more subtle in his speculation. He 
imagined that two Pauline fragments were written 
during the first and second imprisonments of the 
Apostle, and that a considerable portion of the Epistle 
to Titus was also genuine. Out of these documents 
he supposed that the First Epistle to Timothy was 
skilfully forged in partial imitation of the fragments 
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thus improved upon. Speculations akin to these 
might be easily hazarded with reference to any clas- 
sical works of antiquity. They reveal much perverse 
ingenuity, and the extent to which they have been 
carried by some writers, and the solemnity with which 
they have been gravely refuted by others, will amuse 
future generations. 

The first of the difficulties around which the others 
revolve is the chronological puzzle on which we 
have already commented. If Luke had told us that 
Paul was beheaded at the close of the imprisonment 
of which he records the commencement, and if he 
had thus forced us to intercalate the narrative of 
the “ Acts” with otherwise unrecorded biographical 
detail, even then, difficult as we have shewn the task 
to be, we should feel convinced that a forger would 
have been more careful in his mention of names, 
persons, places, and seasons, and would not have 
courted immediate detection by the fabrication of 
a series of journeys and missionary labours which 
clashed with universally-accredited documents. But 
Luke is silent about the conclusion of Paul’s life, and 
the possibility thus granted of the hypothesis of a 
second imprisonment becomes the salvation of the 
Epistles from this irreverent handling. Baur is fully 
aware of this, and endeavours to shew that the state- 
ment made by Clement of Rome throws no weight 
into the balance of probability in favour of a second 
imprisonment. Clement said (1 Z%. to Corinthians, 
chap. v.): ‘‘ Owing to envy, Paul also obtained the 
reward of patient endurance, after being seven times 
thrown into captivity, compelled to flee, and stoned. 


After preaching both in the East and West, he 
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gained the illustrious reputation due to his faith, 
having taught righteousness to the whole world, and 
come to the extreme. limit of the West, and suffered 
martyrdom under the prefects.” If Paul suffered 
martyrdom at the close of his historic imprisonment, 
it is imperative that the expression the extreme limit 
of the West should not mean further west than Rome 
—should not, ag., mean Spazz or Britain; and there- 
fore Clement’s phrase is by the opponents of the 
Pauline authorship of the Pastoral Epistles made 
to refer to Rome, from which place this Apostolic 
Father wrote his letter to the Corinthians. 

Granting, however, that the. Epistles to. the Philip- 
pians and Colossians give no hint of any continued 
expectation of a visit to. Spain, and that Luke’s 
narrative leaves no space for Paul’s intended journey 
from Rome to. Spain (Rom. xv. 24), yet the hint 
given by Clement lends high probability to. such a 
visit having been paid, and so, from the time of Euse- 
bius to our own, day, this. solution of the difficulties 
has been thought by a long catena of competent 
scholars to be satisfactory. Meyer, in his introduction 
to the Epistle to. Romans, argues strongly against this 
solution on the ground of the absence of traditional 
notices of Paul’s work in Spain. He considers that 
the phrase of Clement is a rhetorical flourish, and 
that “the West” was used in the letter_to the 
Corinthians of what was relatively “west” to them. 
This does not seem to me to. exhaust the expression,} 

* Prefessor Lighttoot (S. Clement of Rome: the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians, a revised text with introduction and notes, p. 50) quotes 
a series of passages from Strabo, which make it extremely probable 


that by the phrase “the limit of the West” was meant the “ Pillars 


of Hercules.” He quotes also Velleius Paterc. i. 2: “In ultimo 
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and, in company with the great bulk of expositors, 
I am disposed to believe that Clement’s words 
strongly sustain the abundant hints furnished by the 
Pastoral Epistles of a series of Paul’s ministrations 
later than can be traced either in other undoubted 
Epistles or in the “Acts of the Apostles.” 

(2) A second class of difficulties arises from the 
use of a number of words and phrases which are 
peculiar to one or more of these Epistles, and are not 
found in other portions of the Pauline writings. 

This argument appears very convincing to some 
writers, but investigation into the circumstances under 
which these letters were written, the persons to 
whom they were addressed, and the purposes for 
which they were composed, is more than sufficient 
to account for the occurrence of these peculiarities. 
If a group of Bishop Berkeley’s letters about his 
intended college at Bermuda were compared with 
several chapters of his “ New Theory of Vision,” 
very similar phenomena would appear. Each class 
of composition would have, to some extent, its own 
vocabulary. Besides, while the verbal peculiarities 
of the Pastoral Epistles amount to about fifty-two, 
there are more than fifty which are peculiar to the 
Epistle to Galatians, and one hundred and forty 
common to the Epistles to the Ephesians and Co- 
lossians. I admit that it is remarkable that none of 
the peculiarities of the Pastoral Epistles should be 


Hispaniz tractu, in extremo nostri orbis termino.” It is not probable 
that Clement, writing from Rome, “in the metropolis and centre of 
power and civilization, could speak of it as ‘the extreme West,’ and 
this at a time when many eminent Latin authors and statesmen were, 
or had been, natives of Spain, and when the commercial and passengez 
traffic with Gades was intimate and constant.” 
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found in that to Philemon ; but the purpose and date 
of this private letter are sufficient to account for the 
differences. It is not to be forgotten that more than 
a score of words used by Paul in this short letter are 
found in the Pastoral Epistles. Take particularly 
the frequent use of the word “ ¢echnon” in both. 
To say that certain expressions, like “doctrines of 
devils,” are not apostolic because not found in the 
earlier Epistles, is reasoning in a vicious circle. 
We cannot know that this and other terms and phrases 
are not Pauline until, on other grounds and by irre- 
fragable evidence, it is shewn that these Epistles 
were not written by the Apostle. 

Many of these expressions, such as “healthy” or 
“sound doctrine,” which in some form occurs six times 
in the Pastoral Epistles, are perfectly comprehensible 
if we reflect on the growth of dogmatic ideas and 
ecclesiastical discipline, on the diffusion of poisonous 
doctrine, and the prevalence of diseased forms of 
thought during the course of the four to six years 
which must have elapsed between writing the Epistle 
to the Philippians and the Epistles before us. 

Take, again, a fresh and beautiful form of ex- 
pression which repeatedly occurs: “ This is a faith- 
ful saying.” It reveals a new but indubitable 
characteristic of the early Church. Holy, trust- 
worthy, divine words had begun to pass from lip 
to lip and land to land. They were sacred coins 
stamped in the mint of religious experience, and 
passing current as pledges and symbols of new and 
supernatural fellowship. Who can wonder if such 
watchwords as, “Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners;” or as, “If we die with him we 
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shall also live with him,”—words expressive of the 
very centre and scope of the whole gospel,—had 
already become the recognised bonds of mutual 
understanding; that the rise of a custom, which 
developed ultimately into creeds and liturgical forms, 
should have received Paul’s imprimatur? Psalms, 
hymns, spiritual and responsive songs had, as we 
may judge from 1 Cor. xiv. 26, Col. iii. 16, been 
growing into customary use in the early Church. 
These divine “ proverbs,” created we know not by 
whom, polished by deep emotion, tested in the 
furnace of sorrow, proved in the hour of conflict, 
were among the sacred possessions of the martyr 
Church, and we need not suppose that a reference 
to the habit is post-apostolic. There are many 
approximations to the same conception in the 
undoubted Epistles of Paul. 

Again, why should Paul not use the word 
epiphaneia, instead of parousia, to denote the coming 
of our Lord? Had not earlier Epistles shewn that 
the feverish expectation of a visible pavousza was 
requiring modification, and that the Apostle himself 
anticipated a “ manifestation” which was even more 
than the old notion ‘of a “coming,” and might prove 
to be the final revelation and unveiling of the fact 
that He had already ‘come? 

It is true that the verb (arnoumaz) “ deny” is fre- 
quently used in these Epistles of those who repudiated 
the Lord Jesus, and it is also used in Jude, 2 Peter, 
and 1 John, a circumstance vindicated by the sub- 
versive character of the later developments of 
heretical feeling which came under Paul’s observa- 
tion after his deliverance from his first imprisonment. 
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One of the most striking peculiarities to which 
adverse critics call attention is the use, thirteen 
times, of either eusebeta, eusebetn, or eusebds, for 
godliness or piety towards God in Christ. Some 
equivalent form occurs five times in the Acts, but 
hardly anywhere else in the New Testament. 
This may have arisen from Paul having contrasted 
the great Christian “ mystery of godliness” with the 
heathen conception of relation to the gods. Paul, 
by his long residence in Rome, came upon this 
grand definition, and then, having once used it, he 
found the various derivatives of the word embrace 
for him the whole circumference of Christian expe- 
rience and conduct. 

Another phrase is used in both Epistles to 
Timothy characteristic of the position and duties 
of the Evangelist, but borrowed from the style of 
the Old Testament, and never elsewhere adopted 
in the New. I refer to the expression, “O man of 
God” (1 Tim. “vi. 11), and)“ The manwoneGods 
(2 Tim. iii, 17). This peculiarity is in harmony 
with the apostolic idea of the Christian ministry, and 
it corresponded with the prophetic rather than with 
the priestly order of the Old Covenant. 

If it were necessary to follow these terms and 
phrases in detail, it would be far more just to the 
materials before us to imagine a more or less suf- 
ficient reason why the Apostle should have adopted 
them, than, on account of their presence, to perform 
the rough and sweeping process of handing these 
Epistles over to a falsarius. Surely a writer who 
was anxious to make his compositions pass for 
those of the Apostle Paul could easily have kept 
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scrupulously within the vocabulary of his un- 
doubted Epistles. 

(3) A third class of difficulties has arisen from the 
numerous digressions of the author of these Epistles. 
It is stated that, without warning, he departs from 
the matter in hand to. introduce broad statements of 
Christian principle or compendiums of truth; and 
1 Tim. 1. 15; ii. 4-6; iii. 16, are cited in illustration. 
This peculiarity is sufficiently marked, but not more so 
than it is in the Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, 
and Corinthians, Thus in Galatians i. and ii., Paul 
digresses to recount portions of his own life; and in 
stating what he said to “ Peter before them all,” he 
unfolds the whole doctrine of justification by faith. 
In the Epistles to the Corinthians the digressions 
run into whole Chapters, and it becomes difficult in 
consequence to follow the argument. Compare also 
Ephesians iii. 1 and iv. 1 for a similar idiosyncrasy 
of style. In 2 Cori. 20; ii. 14, 15; ve 1-8, these 
digressions involve large and bold generalizations 
and fresh definitions of Christian ideas. Dean Altord 
seems to think that the habit of “going off at a 
word,” indicates advancing age on Paul’s part; but 
compare Ephesians iii. 5 for a similar peculiarity. 

(4) De Wette has. urged the author's exaggera- 
tion of the moral and doctrinal elements in the 
Epistles in a manner said to be un-Pauline. But 
though we may admit a more concise and clearly- 
cut phrase for certain theological conceptions, and 
discover the use of the word “ hairetikos” in Titus 
iii. 10, in a sense which savours of a later significa- 
tion of the word “hairesis,” yet it is clear that 
“hairesis” in Paul’s undoubted Epistles did mean 
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a faction or sect, and that “heretick” might mean 
a person who fomented and agitated for sects and 
with a party spirit. But since such a spirit always 
arose from some strongly-held idea, some truth, or 
half-truth, or untruth pertinaciously maintained, the 
word probably had always carried with it an anti- 
thetic reference to the faith of Christ; and now, 
when opposition had crystallized itself into definite 
shape, “ heresy” was an appropriate term for Paul, 
at the end of his life, to use when writing to a 
Church officer concerning the root principle of dis- 
sension and schism. 

(5) The most formidable agreement among the 
impugners of the authenticity of the Epistles turns 
upon the indications afforded by them of an ecclesi- 
astical constitution which was not developed until 
after the supposed date ‘of Paul’s death. In our 
opinion, there is nothing more than may be safely 
gathered from ‘the Epistle to the Philippians i. 1, 2, 
where the only Church officers referred to are “the 
bishops and deacons.” “The elders” to be ap- 
pointed in every ‘city in Creté are clearly identical 
in person with the bishops, whose qualifications 
are immediately recorded, Titus i. 5, 6, 7. (Comp. 
Acts xx. 17 and 28.) Even in the Epistle to the 
Romans (xii. 8) there is special advice given to the 
ruler in the Church, and the same word its used that 
describes the ruling functions of the elder in the 
Pastoral Epistles. (See 1 Tim. iii. 4; comp. also 
t Thess. v. ‘neand 1 -Cor sain 28) Gwhere mene 
charism of government is reckoned as one among 
the many gifts of the Spirit.) A wonderful difference 
prevails between the simple forms and moral fit- 
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nesses on which the author insists, and the lofty 
claims set up for the bishop as distinct from the 
presbyter in the pseudo-Ignatian epistles, which un- 
questionably reflect the ecclesiastical organization of 
a later period. There is no hint whatever of the 
elevation of the bishop above the presbyter, nor of 
the presbyter receiving his authority or appointment 
from the bishop. In fact, the edder who excels in 
teaching power is recommended to double “ honour,” 
and there is not even a severance of the ruling from 
the teaching faculty. If the Vosstan seven epistles 
of Ignatius, in their shorter form, be ultimately ad- 
mitted to be genuine (see Professor Lightfoot on 
the Jenatian Epistles, Contemp. Review, Feb. 1875), 
or even if the three Syriac epistles discovered by 
Cureton be allowed by competent scholarship to 
represent the original nucleus of the Ignatian 
Letters, even they reveal a degree of ecclesiastical 
development at the very commencement of the 
second century so greatly in advance of the state ° 
of things revealed by the Pastoral Epistles as to 
lend prodigious emphasis to the argument in favour 
of the genuineness of these Epistles. If the ecclesi- 
astical subordination of the presbyter to the bishop 
had been fully established at the beginning of the 
century, no writer who ventured on forging the 
letters to Timothy and Titus would have delibe- 
rately gone out of his way to have represented St. 
Paul as identifying the two offices with each other. 
It is, however, probable that during the interval 
that elapsed after Paul addressed “ the elders of the 
Church of Ephesus,” and also reminded them that 
they were “ bishops,” anxiety and even ambition tc 
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hold such an important position may have become 
prevalent and disastrous. Organization has a rapid 
tendency to create precedent and to stiffen into 
formal propriety and routine, and probably ren- 
dered the explicit advice with reference to bishops 
and deacons more necessary than at an earlier 
period. Few contrasts are more striking than that 
between the simple ecclesiastical status which is sug- 
gested in these Epistles and the full-blown officialism 
and nascent sacerdotalism of the period to which 
Baur would relegate them. I will not here dis- 
cuss the ecclesiastical order of wzdows, who are 
identified by Baur with the virgin deaconesses and 
ascetic women of the second century. Everything 
in the passages relating to these “wzdows” shews 
that they were “widows indeed,’ not women who 
were entrusted with duties, but those who were en- 
tirely thrown upon the bounty of the Church. In 
the earliest times we find the Church at Jerusalem 
thus called upon to reveal its new-born charity. 
Everywhere the communities of believers found 
themselves called on at once to put the new spirit 
of love into very active and self-denying exercise 
in this direction. Paul clearly sought to repress 
abuses of this charitable feeling, to indicate the 
classes who alone had a real claim upon the 
Church, and to exclude those who from improper 
motives and imperfect claims had been impoverish- 
ing and dishonouring the Community. 

The scope and occasion of the First Epistle to 
Timothy have now been partially, perhaps suffi- 
ciently, indicated for my present purpose. Paul and 
Timothy have been delivered from Roman durance, 
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and have visited once more the great city of 
Ephesus ; so that.a few words as to the condition 
of the Church at the time of that visit will be all 
that is needed to introduce some exposition of the 
first of these letters. 

The number of professed Christians must have 
been vastly augmented. The Community at length 
must have been more definitely organized. It 
would seem that a class of persons had become 
prominent who were speaking perverse things, boldly 
repudiating fundamental moral principles, and, while 
boasting familiarity with the law, were making 
shipwreck of the faith of Christ. Some were re- 
pudiating the Resurrection, others occupying them- 
selves with frivolous disputes, with Alexandrine 
speculations, with loose views of the person of 
Christ, and feeble compromises with the flesh and 
the devil. Even officers of the Church were not 
so clear or so free from stain as became their high 
position, and a group of useless women, who had 
friends and children capable of supporting them, 
were fattening lazily on the traditional charity of the 
Church. The worship had become profitless and 
selfish, and eager disputation about trifles had taken 
the place of godly edifying. Paul had been pressed in 
spirit to depart into Macedonia; and though he hoped 
shortly to return to Ephesus, he gave Timothy, in 
writing, practical advice with reference to his treat- 
ment of these complicated affairs,—directions rich in 
tender affection, marily counsels, and inspired wisdom. 

In the devout solicitude of his mind for the wise 
activity of Timothy, Paul often opens vistas of 
exquisite charm into the depths of his own nature, 
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gives hints of his own past history and of the relation 
between himself and his “ very own son” that are 
tender and touching. A little imagination, —exer- 
cised along the line of confidence, instead of distrust, 
in these documents,—will help us to picture the 
religious service in which Timothy was dedicated 
to the work of an evangelist, and to gather several 
hints as to his personal character. More than this, 
Paul reveals almost in every paragraph the grand 
underlying truths, the mutually-accredited facts, and 
recognized principles of the gospel. There are 
ideas of God, of “the mystery of godliness,” of 
the work of Christ, of the hope of glory, of the 
duties, dangers, orders, and worship of Christian 
society, which are zwplicitly conveyed, and which 
demonstrate the extraordinary and supernatural 
energy which had taken possession of religious men 
in Asia Minor in less than a quarter of a century 
after the Lord Jesus had “ witnessed his good con- 
fession before Pontius Pilate.’ These Letters of 
Paul become, in this view of them, miraculous things 
with which we have to deal, and from the force. of 
which there is no escape. The abuses, errors, gross 
violations of principle, and vile travesties of the 
gospel that are also herein suggested, shew how 
sublime the ideal, how potent the force, how for- 
mative and pungent the thoughts that were capable 
of such prostitution; while all students of the Epistles 
know that the worker, the slave, the soldier of Christ, 
the minister and evangelist of the Church, may ever- 
more find counsels of perfection, hints for holy living, 
for self-education and wise service which are not 
surpassed in the whole of the New Testament. 
H. R. REYNOLDS. 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
CHAPTER il. 
THE DAY OF PENTECOST. 


As this was the birthday of the Christian Church, 
so the transactions of it are here recorded with a 
picturesque simplicity and fulness of detail befit- 
ting the august occasion. The historian carries us 
away, as it were, in the spirit, first to the Upper 
Room, there to witness the opening of the astonish- 
ing scene; we are then led forth with the newly- 
gifted company into the streets of Jerusalem, to 
listen to the memorable address of Peter to the 
wondering multitude; we seem to behold the thou- 
sands that bowed under it and were forthwith bap- 
tized, the first-fruits unto God and the Lamb; and 
following these raw converts, we see them disposed 
into groups under the care of the Twelve, to be 
further instructed and consolidated into the Infant 
Church of Christ; and, finally, we leave them re- 
joicing in a new-found salvation, eating their meat 
with gladness and singleness of heart, praising God 
and having favour with all the people. Let us look 
at these things in detail. 

1. The Descent of the Spirit. The time is marked, 
we think, with a precision which our Version scarcely 
expresses. It was “when the day of Pentecost 
was (only) being fulfilled” *—not “fully come.” 
Meyer, and perhaps most critics, including our trans- 
lators, take the sense to be merely ‘during the cur- 
rency of the Pentecostal day,’ or some part of it. But 
when we find that it was “but the third hour of the 
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day,” or nine in the morning, after all that passed in 
the Upper Room, after the company had gone forth 
into the street, after their strange utterances, spread- 
ing through the city, had gathered thousands around 
them, and Peter had risen to address them, is it 
likely that a historian so precise in dates would 
describe the opening scene by so loose a phrase as 
one meaning that it occurred simply durzng that 
day? But let it only be borne in mind that from 
the morrow after the first Passover Sabbath seven 
Sabbaths complete were to be reckoned, and that not 
till the fiftieth, or Pentecostal day, did the “feast 
of weeks” commence (Lev. xxiii. 15, 16); and the 
meaning, we think, will be seen to be, rather, ‘when 
the seven intervening Sabbaths were just getting 
completed which were to usher in the Pentecostal 
day,’—or, as we should say, ‘when the hour of six 
in the morning was about to strike.” ? 

The Apostles had been expressly told that not 
many days would elapse after their Lord’s ascension 
ere they received the baptism of the Holy Ghost. 
Day after day, however, had they waited for this 
mysterious gift in prayer and supplication, and the 
ninth day found them still waiting. Yet knowing 
that the tenth day would find Jerusalem full of 
Jews out of every country under heaven, who on 
that day would begin the celebration of the great 
festival, we can well believe that, on that morning, 
the whole company would be in their places ere the 
day began (at six), and that the still expectation of 
all would be at its utmost tension, when—just as the 


* So the Dutch Revision of the New Testament: “When the day 
of Pentecost was dawning” (aandrak). 
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hour struck (as we should say)—“suddenly there came 
from heaven a sound as of the rushing of a mighty 
wind that filled all the house where they were 
sitting.” * Like the trumpet tones announcing the 
approach of some great one, this sound would thrill 
and hush into awe the whole company, completing 
their preparation and begetting an expectation of 
instantly receiving the promised gift. But it was 
more than this. Just as water and fire, so also 
wind was the well-known symbol of the presence 
and power of the Holy Spirit ;* while the rush of 
sound “coming from heaven” would assure them 
that this was indeed the expected gift. What was 
thus expressed to their ears was next placed before 
their eyes, and that more significantly: “There 
appeared unto them, parting asunder (or “dis- 
tributing themselves ”*), tongues like as of fire, and 
it sat upon each of them.”* The thing seen was 
‘flame-like and tongue-shaped’ appearances, visibly 
resting upon every one of the company, rising from 
a common centre. Water here would have been 
an unsuitable symbol; wzzd had already been em- 
ployed, to express the rushing force with which the 
gift was to come upon them; but five is now used, 
or rather the appearance of it, to denote the durn- 
ing energy of the Spirit which was now descending 

1 From the received reading of verse 1 (“they were all wzth one 
accord in one place ”), one would infer that there had been some pre- 
vious arrangement as to their meeting that morning. But the true 
reading is simply “they were all together in one place,”—0p0v (NABC 
61, Vulg. Aarcter), not 6o8vpadéy (which has only slender support). 

2 Water, Ezek. xxxvi. 25, 26; Isa. xii. 3, compared with John vii. 
37-39 3 ili. 3-5. Fare, Luke iii. 16. Wand, Ezek. xxxvii. 9-14 ; John 
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upon the Church; and whereas these flame-like 
appearances “sa¢ upon each of them,” this was to 
signify that the Spirit, pouring its full tide over 
every tribe and into every tongue of men, was to 
abide in the Church universal for ever. * 

“And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and began to speak with other tongues, as the Spirit 
gave them utterance.” This subject of speaking 
with tongues has occasioned much learned discussion 
—not a little of it as worthless as it is wearisome. 
That these utterances were no articulate languages 
at all, but incoherent shouting sounds uttered in a 
state of religious phrensy, or, that it was only their 
mother tongue, but spoken in so excited a way as 
to seem a jargon of foreign languages, has been 
argued ingeniously by critics well affected to the 
supernatural character of the whole scene. To us, 
however, such exegesis seems (to use the words of 
Dean Alford) far-fetched and indefensible. In our 
view, the only unforced sense of the historian’s 
language is, that the disciples “spake the mighty 
works of God” in real articulate tongues, unknown 
to themselves, but recognized at once as their 
own by the various nationalities who heard them. 
Two things seemed to have caused much of the diffi- 
culty which has staggered some persons. The one 
is, the groundless supposition that the chief intention 
of any such gift must have been to enable preachers 
to go to foreign lands and proclaim the glad tidings 

* Under the ancient economy the descent of fire from heaven upon 
the sacrifices was the recognized symbol of the Divine presence and 
favour (Gen. xv. 17; Lev. ix. 24; 1 Kings xviii. 38; and cf Exod. 


xix. 18). Even the heathen poets so interpreted that symbol (Ovid, 
Fast. vi. 35; En. ii, 682). 
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in the languages of those nations, all unknown 
to themselves; whereas there is no evidence of 
that being done or even contemplated. There is 
no ground to suppose that the Pentecostal utter- 
ances were a permanent gift of speaking in foreign 
languages, or that they had any other design than 
that of arresting the attention and opening the ears 
of the thousands in Jerusalem from every land! —a 
purpose which they most completely served—and, 
by the explanation given of it to the eager multitude, 
to convince them that the effusion of the Spirit 
predicted in their own Scriptures had now taken 
place; that, by resting on the disciples of Him whom 
they had crucified and slain, God meant to glorify 
Jesus, under whose wing alone the blessings of 
Messiah’s kingdom would be experienced ; and that 
the spectacle now witnessed in the streets of Jeru- 
salem would have its proper design realized by the 
unsearchable riches of Christ being proclaimed with 
burning power in all the tongues of men. The other 
thing that has caused some difficulty is what is said 
in 1 Cor. xiv. about the gift of tongues in the 
Church of Corinth. But though what we read of 
this gift at Corinth undoubtedly resembled, it so 
considerably differed from that which took place at 
Pentecost, that we only confuse both by mixing up 
the one with the other. It is by marking the im- 
port of each independently that we shall best see at 
what points they meet and part. 

Il. The Effect. “Now there were dwelling at Jeru- 
salem” (staying there to keep the festival’) “Jews, 


1 Compare 1 Cor. xiv. 22: “ Wherefore tongues are for a sign.” 
2 The word xaromotvrec seems here = tmidnuodyrec. (cf. v. 14). 
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devout men from every country under heaven. And 
when this sound was heard”—not the rumour of 
what had happened,’ as our translators took it, and 
still less does it mean the sound of the unknown 
tongues; it can only mean therefore “the sound 
from heaven as the rushing of a mighty wind,” 
which, being heard probably to a considerable dis- 
tance, would startle every one, and cause a rush to 
the spot—-“ when this sound was heard, the multitude 
came together and were confounded, because that 
every man heard them speak in his own language. 
And they were amazed and marvelled, saying,’ 
Behold, are not all these which speak Galileans ?” 
—referring rather to the despised vegzox, than to the 
notoriety of the sect, which few of the foreigners would 
as yet know by that name—“ And how hear we 
every man in our own language wherein we were 
born?” Here is introduced a long list of the 
nationalities present, evidently inserted by the Evan- 
gelist himself for the information of his readers. 
“We do hear them speak in our tongues the 
mighty * works of God”—perhaps in some of those 
evangelical strains of the Old Testament which 
were familiar to Jewish ears, but in a tongue foreign 


1 For the word is not ¢npuic, but dwrije. 

2 IIpo¢ a@dAnAove, of the Received Text, is wanting in SABC 61, 
Vulg. and Aigg. 

3 One of these nationalities, “ Judaea,” has occasioned some difficulty, 
since no surprise could be caused by the language of Judea being 
spoken in Judeea itself. A various reading has been suggested by some; 
but all MSS. and versions read Judea here. Perhaps it refers to 
foreigners permanently settled in Judea. As for the “strangers of 
Rome, Jews and proselytes,” the one mean Jews by birth, the other 
Jews by religion—then residing at Rome. 

4 The word is not Savpaord, as in Apoc. xv. 3, but peyadela. 
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to the speakers themselves. Now for the effect : 
“And they were all amazed and were perplexed,’ 
saying one to another, what meaneth this?” This 
is just such a question as would be welcome to 
Peter, who, with the company from the upper 
room, around whom the multitude were crowding, 
was standing eager to explain all, and impatient to 
proclaim the truths which had newly burst upon 
himself. But there was a class of hearers who took 
a very different view of the matter. For “others, 
mocking, said, They are full of new wine” —just 
such an impression as would be made upon the 
frivolous and indifferent on seeing a crowd of 
radiant faces, male and female, and hearing the 
unintelligible sounds ecstatically uttered by them. 

Ill. Zhe Explanation. “ But Peter, standing up 
with the eleven, lifted up his voice, and spake forth 
unto them,”—the word used expressing the solemnity 
of the utterance ?>—“ Ye men of Judza, .. . . these 
are not drunken, as ye suppose. . . . . But this is that 
which is spoken by the prophet Joel, And it shall 
come to pass in the last days,’ saith God, I will pour 
out of my Spirit upon all flesh.” As the copzousness 


I Amropouy, or rather dinropotvro. 

2 Amepbiytaro. So xxvi. 25, “I speak forth the words of truth and 
soberness ;” and ver. 4, “asthe Spirit gave them utterance.” In the 
LXX. the word is used of inspired utterances (1 Chron. xxv. 1), and 
those falsely claiming inspiration (Ezek. xiii. 19; Micah v. 12; Zech. 
Xo 2)s 

3 More indefinitely in Hebrew and LXX. ‘afterward, or ‘in the 
futurity ;? but the meaning is the same, as is evident from Isa. ii. 2 
and Micah iv. 1, where “the last days ” denote the time of Messiah— 
so called as closing up the ancient economy, terminating all prepara- 
tory arrangements, and bringing in the final dispensation of God’s 
kingdom upon earth (cf Heb. i.1, ix. 26, “the end of the world” or 
“ ages,” and 1 Cor. x. II). 
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of the gift is expressed by its being “ poured out” 
(Cf. Prov. i. 23; Zech, xii. 10), in contrast with the 
mere drops of all preceding time, so its wszzversality 
is denoted by its being for “all flesh,” not as hereto- 
fore restricted to certain privileged persons and 
classes. Accordingly, we have it next in detail. (1) 
No distinction of sex: “Your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy” (or speak by Divine in- 
spiration and with Divine authority)—as in the men 
and women alike before their eyes; (2) nor of age: 
“Your young men shall see visions, and your old 
men shall dream dreams ”—the stress here being not 
upon the “ visions” and “dreams” (which were not 
the most usual mode under the New Testament), 
but upon the age of the inspired; (3) nor of rank: 
“ Yea, and on my bondmen and on my bond-women 
in those days will I pour out of my Spirit and they 
shall prophesy””»—as no doubt would be seen in 
some of those present. ‘“ And I will shew wonders 
in the heaven above, and signs in the earth beneath, 
. . .. before the great and notable day of the Lord 
come” —the day (beyond doubt) of Jerusalem’s 
destruction, which was the “day of judgment” that 
closed the day of grace for the chosen nation, when, 
“the judgment being set and the books opened,” they 
were adjudged to lose their standing as God's visible 
witness upon earth, and to have their whole civil 
and ecclesiastical polity swept away. “And it shall 
be that whosoever shall call on the name of the 
Lord shall be saved ”—prophetically announcing the 
permanent establishment, on the dissolution of the 
Jewish State, of an enduring economy of salvation, 
not confined to a peculiar people, but embracing 
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“whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord,” or 
believingly invoke that Name at which every knee 
shall bow. 

Next comes Peter’s comment on all this, in the 
form of a narrative of the leading events in the 
life of Jesus of Nazareth, a narrative remarkable 
fora number of things, particularly the following : 
(1) the courage that could venture to charge 
upon an immense miscellaneous street audience 
the death of God’s Messiah, and this in the most 
naked terms, and by a man who had himself but 
a short while before, quailing before a servant-maid 
in the high priest’s palace, denied Him thrice :? 
(2) the tenderness which tempered this awful charge 
with the announcement of an eternal purpose of 
God in that very death—so paving the way for 
holding forth this Crucified One as their own now 
exalted Christ and Lord: (3) the dread harmony 
with which one and the same event is here presented, 
as on men’s part a crime of unparalleled atrocity, and 
on the part of God the result of an eternal decree of 
saving mercy : (4) the description given of that death 
itself—by a word signifying “ travail-pangs,”” as the 
throes of a death which was to give birth to a new 
life. But since the same word is used in the Old 
Testament (by the LX X.) inthe sense of “ cords” or 
“bands,” the apostle avails himself of that idea to 
express the impossibility of these cords holding our 


t It may be well to observe that the genuine reading of ver. 23 is 
“Whom ye by the hand of wicked men did crucify and slay ;” the 
“hand” being that of the Roman soldiers under Pilate’s direction, but 
all at their instigation. (AaGéyre¢ should not be in the text at all, and 
xétod¢, in the singular, read.) 

2 ’Odivac, 
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Lord in the grave: “Him ye crucified and slew, 
whom God”—gloriously reversing your sentence— 
“raised up, having loosed the pains of death, because 
it was not possible that he should be holden of it ;” 
impossible, in Peter’s meaning, not so much because 
of the incongruity of the Living One being kept a 
prisoner among the dead (Luke xxiv. 5), but because 
the scripture which said that He should rise again 
from the dead (namely, Psalm xvi., on the last 
three verses of which he gives a remarkable com- 
ment) could not be broken. The closing words of 
the address, so far as reported, area summary of the 
whole (ver. 36), which, while it repeats the dreadful 
charge already laid at their door, consoles them with 
the assurance that even in this God had a gracious 
design. 

IV. The Fruit. This address carried irresistible 
conviction to the vast multitude. He whom they | 
had so lately crucified they now see to be the 
Christ of God, risen from the dead, exalted to the 
right hand of power, and the Giver of that won- 
drous gift of the Holy Ghost, whose undeniable 
presence they had then witnessed. ‘Pricked in 
their hearts,” they put themselves with beautiful 
simplicity into the hands of those by whom their 
eyes had been opened and their hearts broken, ready 
to do whatever they might direct them for the relief 
of their awakened conscience. Indeed the very way 
in which they addressed them—*« Brethren,? what 


* It is worthy of notice that in this verse (36) the most cutting part 
of the statement is put last :—‘“ Let all the house of Israel, therefore, 
know assuredly that God hath made him both Lord and Christ, [even] 
this Jesus whom ye crucified.” 


2 “Men and brethren” (as in the A.V.) is not the sense of “Avdpec 
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must we do?”*—shews how completely they had 
been won. “Not so” (says Bengel) “had they 
spoken before.” It is as when Saul of Tarsus said 
to his new-found Lord, “ What wilt thou have me to 
do?” To such “babes” it is that divine things are 
revealed, while from the “wise and prudent” they 
are hidden (Matt. xi. 28). How instant now and glad 
was Peter’s response: “ Repent ye, and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the 
remission of your sins,” and ye shall receive the gift of 
the Holy Ghost.” ‘ Your past views of the promised 
Deliverer were all fundamentally fatally wrong; 
those things in Him that caused you to stumble 
were Heaven’s signature to his rightful claims; but 
ye knew them not, “for had ye known them ye 
would not have crucified the Lord of glory;” but 
this was his ordained gateway to the throne, from 
which He hath now sent down that which ye now 
see and hear; repent, then, of those fatal misap- 
prehensions and of the deep guilt into which they 
plunged you, of “killing the Prince of Life;” and since 
remission of sins is now the free gift of God in his 
name to all who believe, be baptized in the name of 
Jesus Christ; so shall your own pardon be visibly 
sealed to you, and ye also shall receive that gift of 
the Holy Ghost whose manifestations in the com- 
pany now before you have filled you with such 


adehgoi, for there is no “and.” Butthoughin English it must be ren- 
dered simply “brethren,” it means more than ’adedgoi alone: it ex- 
presses the respect which the speaker cherishes for his hearers. Thus 
(in Xen. Anabd. i. 6, 5) “Avdpsc gidor, not “men and friends,” but 
“friends,” yet ina cordial sense.—Meyer. 
I Towjowpev (delib. subj )—not the simple future—is the true reading. 
2 The true reading here is 7. dpapridy tpor. 
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amazement.’ A good deal more than this we learn 
that he said; but of all that the historian gives no 
more than the general import—‘ And with many 
other words did he charge and exhort, saying, Save 
yourselves from this crooked* generation.” 

Now for the result. “They then that welcomed 
his word? were baptized: and there were added in 
that day*® about three thousand souls.” What a 
change from the morning when this same Peter, 
after a whole night’s fruitless fishing, let down his net 
once more for a draught, at his Master’s bidding, and 
then was not able to pull it to shore for the multitude 
of fishes which it enclosed. In this he saw such a 
blaze of: glory, that, as unable to live in its lustre, 
he fell down in his boat at Jesus’ knees, saying, 
“Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” 
But, “Fear not, Simon,” was his Lord’s reply; 
“from henceforth thou shalt catch men.” And now 
came this capture, beggaring the former miracle 
both in the preciousness of the freight and the over- 
powering multitude wherewith his net was weighted. 
And just as before, “they beckoned unto their 
partners, which were in the other ship, that they 
should come and help them,” so here there was 
found immediate and urgent need of all the Twelve 
—as we are now beautifully to see. 

i Teodiac. 

? The word dopévwe (“ gladly”), in the Received Text, has scarcely any 
authority ; but it is implied in the verb ‘azodéyouat, which means not 
w received ” merely, but “welcomed.” So in Luke viii. 40, and Acts 
Xx. 17, our translators have rendered it “gladly received,” and so it 
should be in Luke ix. 11 (“he welcomed them”), Acts xv. 4 (“ they 
were welcomed by the Church”); and so in xviii. 27, and xxviii. 30 


(“ welcomed all that came”). 
8 For the omission of év before r. sjuépa, there is next to no authority. 
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How raw these three thousand converts must 
have been immediately after baptism, is sufficiently 
obvious; knowing, as they did,no more of the gospel 
than they had heard that day, and little able, pro- 
bably, to enter into the details even of that. Had 
the Apostles, then, contented themselves with their 
mere conversion, they had soon—if we may judge 
from all we know of such cases since — have 
withered away like spring-blossoms before the 
frost. But the Apostles were not so unwise. 
Their Master had charged them, just before his 
ascension, when they had “made disciples,” and 
“baptized” them, to “teach them to observe all 
things whatsoever he had commanded them;” 
and his promised presence was conditioned by their 
obedience to these instructions. Here, accordingly, 
we find them putting these three thousand to 
school. 

V. The Beginnings of Church Life. This is very 
imperfectly exhibited in our Authorized Version of 
the first clause of ver. 42—“ And they continued sted- 
fastly in the apostles’ doctrine.” It should be, “ And 
they gave themselves continually to the teaching’ 
of the apostles, and to fellowship, and to the 
breaking of bread, and to prayers.” Let us try to 
conceive of this state of things. Three thousand 
had to be “taught which be the first principles of 

1TH dvayg here does not mean “ to the doctrine,” or matter of the 
Apostles’ teaching, but to theirinstructions—for they could not continue 
in what they had not received. Indeed, in many other cases our 
Version has given the same wrong turn to this word. Thus, after the 
Sermon on the Mount, the Evangelist says, “the multitude were 


astonished ”—not at his doctrine, or the matter communicated, but 
—*‘at his teaching,” as is plain from what follows, “for he taught 


them as having authority, and not as their scribes.” 
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the oracles of God.” But, having no large places 
of meeting, they must have been distributed into 
such small groups as each meeting-place would hold ; 
and as in this way they could all be reached only by 
each of the Twelve holding meetings of his own 
several times a day from week to week—and the 
numbers were continually increasing—we have here 
a spectacle of much interest. But this is only one 
feature of the picture. For they gave themselves 
also “to fellowship ;” in other words, besides what 
they drank in of apostolic teaching, they had, as we 
understand it, exercises of mutual fellowship,’ im- 
plying that the converts themselves engaged in these 
—meeting, probably, in knots together while their 
apostolic teacher was otherwise engaged, to talk over 
the wonders into which they had been introduced, and 
to give vent to their new feelings in songs of praise 
and cries to their Father in heaven in the name of 
their new-found Lord. But they gave themselves 
further “to the breaking of bread,” which we cannot 
doubt to mean the Eucharistic feast, which in this 
case would be celebrated in each meeting-place— 
how often is not said. But since to them it would 
be a visible teaching of the doctrine of the cross, 
familiarizing them with what to the Jews was a 
stumbling - block, and thus helping gradually to 
endear to them what at first would bring up only 
repulsive associations and heart-breaking recollec- 


t Because the word corywvia is used in such passages as Rom. xv. 
26 and Heb. xiii. 16 in the sense of pecuniary contributions—where 
the sense is obviously that—it is surprising that Olshausen, Baum- 
garten, and Humphry should think that to be meant here. Meyer 
takes it in the same sense of brotherly fellowship as we have done, 
though the mode of it which we have expressed above is our own. 
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tions, it may not improbably have been at first a 
daily celebration. Finally, it is added, “and to 
prayers.” This is usually understood of the Temple 
prayers, which they certainly joined in. But in 
this connection, we think the reference is to what we 
now call public worship. 

What a lovely picture have we here! No 
wonder it is added, “And fear” (or awe) “came 
upon every soul” outside the new Christian pale, 
as they witnessed the fruits of this astonishing 
day (compare Mark iv. 41; Luke i. 65), especially 
in view of the “wonders and signs” “ which were 
done by the apostles.” We cannot go into the 
community of goods next described (ver. 49), nor 
into their daily attendance at the Temple service, 
and their “breaking bread at home ”—taking their 
meals together, as if of one family. But when we 
read how “they did eat their meat with gladness and 
singleness of heart, praising God and having favour 
with all the people,” while daily accessions swelled 
their number till it soon reached five thousand, we 
have before us a picture of young Church-and-Chris- 
tian life as beautiful as can be imagined in this 
chequered state. 

We have left too little room for what remains to 
be said. Beyond doubt, if Peter is to be credited, 
every one who then believed received the baptism 
of the Holy Ghost—manifestly not the gift of 
tongues, which was but the outward and temporary 
evidence of the possession of this gift by the hun- 
dred and twenty, but such an indwelling of the 
Spirit as gave them an immediate sense of recon- 
ciliation, and begat in them the new spirit of adop- 
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tion, and liberty, and love, and power for universal 
newness of life—the grand characteristics of the 
new economy —as contradistinguished from the 
comparative darkness, and bondage, and distance 
of the old. Nor was it the converts only that expe- 
rienced this. The Apostles themselves experienced 
a change almost as marvellous as that which passed 
upon their converts. Witness the perfect clearness 
of Peter’s views of Christ and His whole work—his 
soul all at once brought out of comparative darkness 
into marvellous light, and, what is even more re- 
markable perhaps, his former timidity turned into 
lion-like courage, ready to face his countrymen, 
whether in a popular mob or clothed in official au- 
thority, and claiming his right to bring the heaviest 
of all charges against them. It was the faith that 
overcometh the world; and in this the converts, 
rude and raw as they yet were in knowledge, were 
not a whit behind the chiefest Apostles, 
Such was the first day of the Christian Church. 


DAVID BROWN, 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF AFOLLOS. 
Il. 


AN ATTEMPT TO FIX THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE WISDOM OF 
SOLOMON AND THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


1. Ir seems hardly short of a paradox to attempt 
to construct a biography of Apollos out of the scanty 
materials which the New Testament presents to us. 
That an Alexandrian Jew arrived at Ephesus in a.p. 
54 or 55, that he went to Corinth shortly afterwards, 
that he is heard of again at Ephesus, and some ten 
years later at Crete; these are all the outward facts 
of his life with which we have to deal. On the 
assumption—for which as yet I can only plead as for 
a tenable hypothesis—that we may ascribe to him 
the authorship of the Book of Wisdom and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, we have, it will be ad- 
mitted, much that throws light on the mind and 
character of the man. Combining the facts and the 
hypothesis, estimating the influences which must have 
been at work on him in the several stages of his life 
so as to produce the results which, according to the 
hypothesis, we actually find, we may succeed in 
bringing together the materials for a picture suf- 
ficiently vivid and distinct, which, if it must, from 
the necessity of the case, renounce the claim to be 
JUNE, 1875. 27 VOL. IL. 
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received as absolutely historical, will yet serve to 
explain phenomena and bring them into their right 
relation to each other. An ideal biography, even if 
it were wholly fictitious, illustrating the progress by 
which an Alexandrian Jew was led to embrace the 
faith of Christ, so far as it represented the currents 
of thought which were then working on men’s minds, 
would not, I trust, be altogether without interest. 

2. We may at least assume without extravagance, 
at starting, that the teacher who was set by his 
admirers at Corinth on the same level as St. Paul 
could not have differed much from him as to age. 
Had there been any great difference in this respect, 
it would have been, we may believe, in some way 
referred to by the historian who describes St. Paul 
as “a young man,” or by the Apostle who dwells 
upon the “ youth” of Timothy. Assuming St. Paul 
to have been between twenty-one and twenty-eight 
(the limits, according to Philo, of the age of the 
veavicxos) at the death of Stephen, this would make 
him between forty-three and fifty at the time when 
the two names of Paul and Apollos are first brought 
into contact, and we shall therefore not be far wrong - 
in fixing the birth of the latter as somewhere about 
A.D. 12-19. A Jewborn in Alexandria at that period 
would find himself living in the midst of a community 
of his own countrymen in a separate quarter of the 
city, and yet subject to the manifold influences of 
Greek culture. If he belonged to the class that set 
a high value on that culture, he would learn grammar 
and rhetoric from Greek teachers; he would become 
acquainted, at least, with the terms and main ideas 
of the forms of Greek philosophy then dominant, 
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and would read, at least, selected portions of Greek 
dramatists and poets. Even as a Jew, his education 
and his worship would differ materially from that of 
his brethren in Jerusalem. Though still exulting in’ 
the old name of Hebrew, the speech of his fathers 
would be comparatively strange to him. A few 
etymologies of proper names, more or less accurate, 
often glaringly inaccurate, would be impressed upon 
him by his teachers, and, in proportion to his igno- 
rance of the language as a whole, would be treasured 
up by him as precious. But when he read the 
Sacred Books of his fathers, it would be in what we 
have learnt to call the Version of the Seventy. His 
ignorance of the speech of Palestine would render 
him unable to correct its numerous errors. It would 
keep him also from studying the traditions of the 
elders, the casuistic disputes of Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees, of Hillel and of Shammai, in the schools of 
Jerusalem. The temple at Leontopolis would pro- 
bably for him take the place of that at Jerusalem. 

3. But pre-eminent among the influences at work 
on the mind of a young and thoughtful Alexandrian 
Jew at this period would be that of the teaching of 
Philo.1. We know but little of the personal history 
of that illustrious teacher, but it is clear that he must 
have been the leader of Jewish thought in that city, 
the founder of a new school of interpretation. His 
position as brother of the A/adarches, or magistrate 
of the city, indicates his social influence. The fact 
that he was chosen as delegate of the Jews on the 
occasion of the special mission to the Emperor Caius 
is evidence that he was regarded, more than any 

1 Born, czvc. B.C. 30 ; died, after A.D. 40, 
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other, as their acknowledged representative; that 
they looked on him as likely, through his Hellenic 
culture and persuasive eloquence, to obtain conces- 
sions where others would fail to obtain them. And 
we must acknowledge that the man was eloquent. 
His extant writings bear every mark of’ high ela- 
boration. ‘They appear to have been intended for 
delivery as lectures—the greater part of them as a 
continuous course of lectures on the Five Books of 
Moses. He was, so far, the forerunner of the great 
Masters of the Catechetical school, for which the 
Church of Alexandria was afterwards famous. 
Clement and Origen would hardly have been what 
they were if Philo had not preceded them. While 
Paul was sitting at the feet of Gamaliel, growing 
into the strictest Pharisaism, we may think of 
Apollos as drinking in new knowledge and wider 
thoughts from the lips of Philo. Every page of 
the Sacred Records became full of new meanings. 
The arithmetic, geometry, astronomy of the Greeks 
were brought to bear upon the history of the 
Creation in Gen. i., till it was made to read like 
a page from the Zzmeus of Plato. The literal 
meaning disappears, and an allegory is found at 
every step. Paradise is no garden upon earth, but 
the supreme element (70 *jyevouxov) of the soul; the 
trees, of which it was full, were the ten thousand 
thoughts that fill the mind of man; the tree of life 
was Godliness (GcoceBeia), that of the knowledge of 
good and evil was the “neutral understanding” 
(7 ppovnats % wéon), which hovers on the border-land of 
vice and virtue. The serpent was but the symbol 
of pleasure, with its grovelling lusts, crawling on the 
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ground and eating dirt. The four rivers were but the 
four great virtues of the Greek schools,—Prudence, 
Temperance, Fortitude, Justice. With a winning 
eloquence, he leads his hearers on to these and a 
thousand like interpretations, as that which would 
complete their training and raise them out of the 
state of children (vj), in which they had been 
governed by rule and precept taken in their literal 
meaning, to that of full-grown men (réAevor), who were 
capable of a higher knowledge. It was obvious that 
this attempt to make the records of the remote past 
of the patriarchal age speak the thoughts of the 
schools of Greece involved the risk of the oblitera- 
tion of what had been most characteristic in them. 
The Messianic hopes, which among the Jews of 
Palestine were growing into ever-clearer distinctness, 


were almost, if not altogether, absent from those of: 


Alexandria. Of the high calling of the race of Israel, 
of their probable greatness in the future, Philo has 
something, though not much, to say; but the thought 
of a living personal Christ, even as a conquering 
king, does not come within the horizon of his vision. 
It is entirely absent even from his interpretation of 
the Protevangel of Gen. iii. Wisdom, and that a 
wisdom mainly after the Platonic or Stoic type, is 
with him the ideal at which man ought to aim, the 
supreme end of life. 

4. We have already seen the extent to which the 
mind of him whom we assume to be the writer of 
the two books under review was influenced by this 
teaching,—how it shewed itself in his adhesion to 
the Greek Version of the Old Testament, in his alle. 
gorizing turn of thought, in his distinction between 
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elementary and advanced teaching, in the constant 
recurrence of words and phrases and turns of 
thought which he who has once been under the 
spell of a sweet and subtle eloquence never entirely 
loses. And yet, while we read Philo, we feel, if I 
mistake not, with whatever admiration for his 
skill of speech, that his was not the teaching to 
satisfy a soul that was in very deed in earnest, and 
had felt the pressure of tne world’s evil and the 
conviction of its own sin. His well-rounded periods 
would be to such an one what the rhetorical morality 
of Cicero was to Augustine. They wanted the 
element of enthusiasm, of self-devotion. Philo him- 
self seems, indeed, to have felt this deficiency, and 
to have pointed to a higher standard than he had 
himself attained as that for more ardent minds to 
aim at. He speaks of the Therapeute and 
Essenes (those who gave themselves to the dis- 
cipline that /ea/s the soul) with a glowing fervour, 
as Grosseteste may have spoken to Roger Bacon 
of the followers of Francis of Assisi. He describes 
their simple life: each dwelling in his cell or 
monastery (the first occurrence, I believe, of a 
word afterwards so famous) ; their prayer at sunrise 
and at evening (comp. Wisd. xvi. 28) ; their study of 
the Sacred Writings; their simple and temperate 
meals ; their ablutions and anointings ; their Sabbath 
meetings in a common hall, in which men were sepa- 
rated from women; their antiphonal chants; their holy 
cheerfulness, and, above all, their way of studying the 
Sacred Books so as to find deeper meanings beneath 
the allegory of actual facts. Such a life, though not, 
as Eusebius supposed, essentially Christian, was yet, 
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like that of the Essenes in Palestine, a raiSaywyds els 
Xpiorov—a discipline preparing men for the reception 
of the higher truth and loftier standard of holiness. 

5. A man such as we suppose Apollos to have 
been could hardly fail to be attracted by such a life, 
could hardly be under its influence (if he joined 
such a community) without some deepening of his 
spiritual being, some consciousness of the element in 
his own nature which rebelled against it, some 
struggle like that through which St. Paul passed 
when a bitter experience revealed to him that he 
had a baser self struggling with his higher mind and 
bringing him into captivity to the law of sin. But we 
must remember that an ascetic community of this 
kind could hardly fail, at the time of which we speak, 
to come, directly or indirectly, under influences of 
another kind. The reappearance, on the banks of 
the Jordan, of the old austere Nazarite life of the 
Baptist, the rules of action which he imposed on his 
disciples, his preaching of repentance and of baptism 
as the outward sign of forgiveness, could not fail to 
attract the attention of all communities of the Essene 
type in Palestine or elsewhere. I have elsewhere 
endeavoured to shew that the history of Manaen,’ 
the foster-brother of Herod the Tetrarch, is probably 
an example of the influence thus widely exercised. 
I will assume, then, that the waves of the impulse 
thus given had spread as far as that community of 
Therapeutz which I suppose Apollos to have joined, 
that he had there learned something of the new 
proclamation that had gone forth from the herald 
of the Kingdom—something of the death of that 


t Biblical Studies, p. 376. 
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herald, and of the Just One to whom he had pointed; 
of the incidents of brutal mockery and outrage which 
had marked the latter, of the new phrases which 
were beginning to gain ground among the disciples 
of both. At this stage of progress, before any dis- 
tinct preaching of the Gospel of Christ had reached 
him, I believe the Wisdom of Solomon to have been 
written. The form of pseudonymous authorship, or, 
to speak more accurately, of dramatic personation, 
as a legitimate form of authorship, had, in the judg- 
ment of most modern critics, an illustrious precedent 
in the Book of Ecclesiastes, and did not bring with it 
the stigma of conscious dishonesty. One who felt 
that the half- Epicurean half-cynical tone which 
seems to predominate in the Confessions of the 
Preacher did but inadequately represent the teach- 
ing of the great sage of Israel, and who, with the 
glowing enthusiasm for virtue which Philo had 
inspired, wished to shew that the wisdom which 
Solomon had taught was in harmony with that of 
those who stood highest among the sages of Greece, 
would be led, naturally enough, to take him as the 
mouthpiece through which to utter what he looked 
on as a message alike to Jew and Heathen! 

6. It remains to ask how far the book itself 
harmonizes with, or suggests, the main facts of this 
ideal biography. We have already seen that it 
bears throughout the traces of Alexandrian culture, 
that it reproduces to a large extent the thoughts and 
phraseology of Philo. The scholar, like the master, 


* It may be noted, as in some degree suggestive of the personation, 
that the Hebrew name by which Philo was known among his own 
countrymen is said to have been Jedidiah, the name which the 
prophet Nathan gave to the historical Solomon. (2 Sam. xii. 25.) 
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dwells much on the workings of the Divine Provi- 
dence (Hpovoia); on the excellence of wisdom; on the 
four great ethical virtues—Justice, Prudence, Forti- 
tude, Temperance (viii. 7); on the energy of the 
Divine Logos as creative and almighty; on the mys- 
tical cosmic symbolism of the High Priest’s vest- 
ments. He reproduces almost verbally the selfsame 
arguments on the folly of idolatry. And yet, if I 
mistake not, in spite of this resemblance, we feel as 
we read the Wisdom of Solomon that we are in con- 
tact with a more real writer. He is less elaborately 
rhetorical, less artificially ingenious in hunting out 
mystic meanings in plain facts, and spiritualizes rather 
than allegorizes history. Both in his treatment of the 
Aoyos and of the Divine work of creation he Plato- 
nizes less than Philo. Still more is the influence of 
such higher teaching as I have assumed traceable in 
the new elements which appear in the work of the 
disciple. Philo speaks much of Virtue; but, after 
the manner of most of his Greek teachers, com- 
paratively little of repentance. Inthe Book of Wis- 
dom, on the contrary, the thought of repentance is 
prominent. The long-suffering of God in executing 
judgment by little and little gave men a “ place of 
vepentance” (rémos petavoias) (xii. 10). His judg- 
ments taught his children to be of a good hope 
that He gave “repentance for sins” (xil. 19). Philo 
sees in the serpent of the history of the Fall a 
symbol of pleasure, and in the sentence of death 
the loss of the higher life of the intellect, and says 
nothing of a personal tempter. The Wisdom of 
Solomon, tracing the evil to its source, affirms that 
it was “by envy of the devil that death entered into 
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the world” (ii. 24). So, too, we may note the pro- 
minence of words and phrases which ultimately came 
to have a definite significance in the life of Chris- 
tians; and which, even in their less definite state, 
were signs of an advance upon the theology of the 
Alexandrian lecture-room. ‘‘ Grace and mercy” (the 
xapis kat édeos of the Pastoral Epistles) “are with the 
elect of God” (iii. 9; iv. 15). There is a Holy 
Spirit, that guides and teaches men (i. 5), sent from 
on high, the gift of God (ix. 17). So the righteous 
sufferer is shewn the “kingdom of God” (x. 10). 
The misery of evil-doers is that they know not “the 
way of the Lord” (v. 7), nor “ the mysteries of God” 
(ii. 22). He sees in the brazen serpent a symbol of 
salvation, a memorial (a4vdpyvyots) of the command- 
ment : “ He who turned to it was not saved by the 
thing which he saw, but by thee, that art the 
Saviour of all” (xvi. 7). Above all, there is the 
thought of the Fatherhood of God as loving, correct- 
ing, chastising (xi. g-11); the vivid portraiture of the 
righteous sufferer, so strangely like the great Pattern 
and Representative of all such sufferers (ii. 12-20). 
There are not wanting, however, yet more distinct 
traces of the influence of the ascetic teaching of the 
Therapeute upon the writer of this book. The 
very word which gave them their name, and which 
was almost as technical a term among them as 
“entering on religion,” in the sense of joining a 
monastic order, was in the speech of medizval 
Christendom, is used by him,—“ Wisdom de- 
livered from pain those that attended on her” 
(rods Oeparredcavtas abriy) (x. 9). The thought which 
Philo ascribes to them, that they led lives of celibacy, 
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not by constraint, or as deeming marriage to be 
impure, but as seeking immortal rather than mortal 
offspring, z.¢, the holy thoughts which each soul 
can produce by itself when the Divine light of the 
Father has been sown in it (de Vit. Cont. p. 616), 
is precisely that to which the writer of the Book of 


Wisdom gives a conspicuous place. “ Blessed is the 
barren that is undefiled; . . . . she shall have fruit 
in the visitation of souls” (iii. 13). “ Better it is to 


have no children and to have virtue ; for the memo- 
rial thereof is immortal: because it is known with 
God and with men” (iii. 1). 

7. Lastly I would call attention to what seems to 
me the abrupt conclusion of the treatise. The writer 
appears to have entered ona survey of the history 
of Israel, works it up to a certain point with an 
elaborate and rhetorical fulness, and then suddenly 
stops short. It is as though some change had come 
over the colour of his thoughts, as though some new 
conviction had pointed to a new plan of work, and had 
led him to leave his task unfinished. Is it altogether 
a wild conjecture that that new impulse came from 
the knowledge that “the way of the Lord” had been 
revealed in the form of a special call to repentance, 
and that it was his work now to be among the 
preachers of that repentance, who were thus to 
prepare the way ? 

8. And so we pass to that which is at least a 
definite and tangible fact,—the first appearance of 
Apollos as a worker in the Church of Christ. He 
then appears as “a certain Jew of Alexandria: an 
eloquent man and mighty in the Scriptures, instructed 
in the way of the Lord, fervent in the spirit, speak- 
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ing and teaching diligently the things of the Lord,” 
and yet as “knowing only the baptism of John” 
(Acts xviii. 24). Let us remember what that last 
limitation implies. It means nothing less than that 
he to whom it referred had never been in fellowship 
with the Church of Christ since the new life which 
came upon it on the day of Pentecost—had no share 
in the gift of the Spirit, knew nothing of the faith 
in Christ crucified as the ground of hope, nothing 
even of the fact of Christ’s resurrection. He came 
simply, as the Baptist had come, as a preacher of 
repentance, with a high standard of righteousness, 
and an earnest eloquence in enforcing it. The 
“things of the Lord” must be taken, like “the 
way of the Lord,” in their widest sense. They 
may have been what the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews calls “the first principles of the 
doctrine of Christ” (note the Alexandrian tone 
of the phrase, resembling what we find both in 
Philo and the Book of Wisdom,— 7a crowyeia rijs 
apxis), but they did not include even the outlines 
of the Church’s distinctive creed. And so Aquila 
and Priscilla, when they heard him speak boldly 
in the synagogue, “took him and expounded unto 
him the way of God more perfectly.” We are not 
told what brought this Alexandrian Jew to Ephesus, 
nor do I pretend that even the view which I main- 
tain throws much light, if any, upon that question. 
All that can be said is, that Ephesus seems in some 
way or other to have been the scene, probably at an 
earlier date, of a mission-work of the same character. 
St. Paul, on his return to that city a few months 
later, finds there certain disciples who had been 
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baptized only unto John’s baptism—who had “ not so 
much as heard whether there was any Holy Ghost” 
bestowed as the gift of God on those who had 
believed in Christ. (Acts xix. 2.) The Apostle 
knew them, it would seem, by their looks or manner 
of life, by their Essene-like austerity, perhaps 
by their gloom and depression, perhaps by their 
holding aloof from the meetings of other disciples. 
These may, of course, have been among the fruits of 
the work of Apollos as a preacher; but it seems hardly 
probable, on that assumption, that their teacher 
would not have imparted to them the higher know- 
ledge to which he had himself been led; and I incline, 
therefore, to the belief that we may see in them an 
independent instance of the wide-spread effect of 
the preaching of the Baptist. The report that such 
a work was going on at Ephesus may possibly 
have reached the Therapeute of Egypt, at the time 
when Apollos was passing through the first stage 
of conviction, and hence determined the direction 
of his steps on his first entrance on his new work. 

9. In any case, the teaching of Aquila and Pris- 
cilla was to him what that of the unnamed monk at 
Erfurt was to Luther, what that of William Law 
was to Wesley, They “expounded to him the way 
of God more perfectly,” and that way of God (note 
the connection of the phrase with the term of rijs 
050 —“ those of the way,”—as a synonym for be- 
lievers in Christ) was, in the nature of things, essen- 
tially Pauline. Justification by faith in Christ, the 
death of Christ as a sacrifice for sin, the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, as proved by the correspondence of 
his life and death with prophecies and types,—this 
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was what they, the fellow-workers and friends of 
Paul, must of necessity have imparted to him. And 
they found in him an apt and ready hearer. They 
recognized in him one who was qualified to carry 
on to completion the work which St. Paul had 
begun, and they sent him to Corinth with letters 
of commendation, in the assurance that Greeks and 
Jews there would appreciate the eloquence which 
he had gained by his Alexandrian culture. And 
they were not disappointed. He “helped them 
much that had believed through grace, and mightily 
convinced the Jews, and that publicly, shewing by 
the Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ,” taking, z.e., 
the very line which was afterwards taken, more ex- 
haustively than in any other portion of the New 
Testament, in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

1o. Of the effect of his work at Corinth, and of its 
probable connection with the reputation previously 
gained by the work which I ascribe to him, I have 
already in part spoken. It is obvious that those 
who followed him and made him, against his will, 
the leader of a party, did so on the ground of his 
higher wisdom and more persuasive eloquence. They 
liked the composite words, the ring and rhythm of 
Alexandrian periods, the assonance which empha- 
sizes so many passages in the Wisdom of Solomon 
and not a few in the Epistle to the Hebrews.? St. 

* I give the following instances from both Books: I. Compound or 
new words. (A) Book of Wisdom: ‘Yzéppayos (x. 20); aodvypdri0¢ 
(ii. 10); odddpovric (ix. 15); mavrodivapog (vii. 23); mavremicxoroc (vii. 23); 
mpwrdmhaotoc (vii. I, 10) ; GdeApoxrdvoc (x. 3) 5 yereowoupyde (xiii. 5) 5 
vnTLoKTovog (xi. 7); rexvopdvog (x. 14, 23); yereordpyne (xiii. 3); KaxdpoxOoc 
(xv. 8); Bpaxuredyg (xv. 9); peraxiovaoOa (xvi. 21). (B) Hebrews: 


wobarodocia (ii. 2); saBBartopdg (iv. 10); perpromasiv (v. 2); Suceppusvevroc 
(v. II); dvacravpotvrag (vi. 6); mAnpogopis (vi. 10); dperdOerog (vi, 18); 
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Paul does not quarrel with his work, does not charge 
him with any denial or distortion of the Truth; he is 
content to see in him one who watered where he had 
planted, who raised the superstructure where he had 
laid the foundation. He implies, in his allusive 
manner, that he was quite sure that he himself, as a 
wise master-builder, had laid the one only founda- 
tion,—that he was not equally sure that the super- 
structure might not contain wood, hay, stubble, as 
well as the gold, silver, and precious stone which 
would bear the test of the fire of the great day. As 
both metaphors were essentially Philonian (pp. 13, 
365), not less than that of the milk for babes and 
the strong meat of wisdom for the full grown man 
(p. 39), it is probable that in all three there is a 
latent reference to phrases that had been used by 


yeveadoyobpevoc (vii. 6); weyadwobyn (viii. 1); avrirvra (ix. 24); picOaroddrne 
(xi. 6); dvadoyicacbe (xii. 3); aipareeyvoia (ix. 22); marjyuic (xii. 23); 
xonparisovra (xii. 25); aoadevrog (xii. 28); agiAdpyupog (xiii. 5). II. Asso- 
nance and oxymoron. (A) Book of Wisdom: IUapodetaw—avvodetaw (vi. 22) ; 
eipabac—ebrpero¢ (xiii. II); orevoxwpiav—orevaloyrec (Vv. 3); morapoi— 
aroromwe (Vv. 23); picovg—pbarac (xii. 6); mpoodocva—mpoodoxia (xvii. 12) ; 
tGuag aidvdrnroc, or idtérnrog (ii. 23), K. T. A. (B) Hebrews: modvuepéic rac 
mohurpdrwe (i. I); mapaBacw Kat mapaKoy (ii. 2); dvdv ra mavra kal dviv 
ra wavra (ii. 10); mepacbeic—roic reipalopévore (ii. 18); Euaber ag’ dy Exaber 
(v. 8); Kadov re ai wakov (vy. 14); dvaxanlew—dvaorarpovyrag (vi. 6); 
Ovakovncavrec Kai Staxovotyreg (vi. 10); dtarwo—apyjrwp (vii. 3); pmeréoynKey 
—rpostoxnkev (vii. 13); do@evic Kat avwgedéc (vii. 18) ; Ppwpace Kai wépacr 
(ix. 10); dvaOhxn—dabepévov (ix. 16); Twy dmapxdvrwv—irapky (x. 34); 
pereréOn—peréOnnev—erabécewe (xi. 5) ; adparoy we dpdy (xi. 27); E avacrdgewe 
—xpeirrovoc avacrasewe (xi. 34). I might add (III.), as common to both 
books, the rhetorical use of a series of adjectives or verbs without a 
conjunction, of which we have examples in Wisd. viii. 22, 23; xiv. 25; 
Heb. vii. 26; xi. 33, 34, 37. In this respect both follow, aud passibus 
@quis, in the footsteps of Philo, and neither attains to the standard of 
the portentous phenomenon, exhibited by him, of a sentence of 147 
adjectives thus strung one after another. It is obvious that these 
resemblances in style take their place, with almost as much force 
as those in actual words and phrases, among the evidence for identity 


of authorship. 
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Apollos and had been taken up and echoed by his 
followers. 

We gather, indeed, from the very Epistle which 
thus tells of the nature of his work, and of the 
peril which it brought with it, that Apollos was no 
willing sharer in the position forced upon him by 
his admirers. He had withdrawn from Corinth, 
probably with “letters of commendation” from that 
Church (2 Cor. ili. 1), like those which he had 
brought with him, and had returned to the scene 
of his former labours at Ephesus. He was with 
St. Paul in that city at the time when the Epistle 
was written, and the few words in which he is 
mentioned (1 Cor. xvi. 12) bring out with wonderful 
clearness the reciprocated confidence of the two 
teachers,—the absence of jealousy in the one, of 
ambition in the other. The Apostle wishes the 
eloquent preacher to go back to Corinth and con- 
tinue his work there. Apollos decides not to go, 
lest he might in any way countenance the partizan- 
ship of his followers. The humility which was 
shewn when the Alexandrian scholar, with all his 
fame for wisdom, sat at the feet of the tent-maker 
of Pontus to learn a wisdom higher than his own, 
had been strengthened by his experience of the 
spiritual life into which he had been led, and he is 
content to efface himself, rather than appear even 
as the rival of the great Apostle. 

11. I venture to think with Alford, on the hypo- 
thesis that Apollos was the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, that we have in this self-suppression 
an explanation of the absence from that Epistle of 
the name of the writer at least as satisfactory as any 
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of those which have been given on the assumption 
that St. Paul, who had proclaimed that his signature 
was the token in every Epistle (2 Thess. iii. 17), 
made this an exception to the rule, and for once 
wrote anonymously, and in a style utterly unlike 
that which he habitually used. The earlier treatise 
had been anonymous, so also should be the latter. 
Apollos was content, now as before, to sacrifice praise 
and fame rather than incur the risk of once more 
being set up as the leader of a school against the 
Master whom he honoured. There was a truer im- 
mortality to be obtained, a more everlasting memorial 
to be left behind him, than that after which he had 
once passionately thirsted (Wisd. viii. 13). I see in 
this, also, the solution of what would otherwise be 
a somewhat difficult problem. If there is any one 
Epistle in which, from its treatment of the higher 
mysteries of faith, we should have expected stress to 
be laid on the attainment of wisdom, it would have 
been this to the Hebrews. And yet, singularly 
enough, that word, in all its forms, is conspicuously 
absent from it. It is as though the writer delibe- 
rately turned away from it, even when, as in vi. 1-4, 
it lay directly in his path, lest it should prove once 
more a stumbling-block to himself and others. 

12. The solitary notice of Apollos after his second 
departure from Ephesus (Tit. iil, 13), has been al- 
ready referred to as indicating the nature of the 
feelings with which St. Paul, almost at the close of 
his career, regarded him. It is not unsuggestive, 
however, from another point of view, in connection 
with his life and labours. “ Bring Zenas, the lawyer, 
and Apollos on their journey diligently, that nothing 
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may be wanting to them.” Of the man who is here 
named as his companion in travel and fellow-labourer 
we find absolutely nothing beyond this isolated 
mention of his name. But the fact that we find 
Apollos in his company is not without significance 
in its bearing on our main argument. The term 
“lawyer” must obviously be taken, with hardly the 
shadow of a doubt, in the sense in which it is used 
in the Gospels, as denoting a sub-section of the class 
of Scribes. It was a “lawyer” who, in his admira- 
tion of the answers which our Lord had given to 
the Pharisees and Sadducees, put the testing ques- 
tion, “Which is the great commandment of the 
Law?” (Matt. xxii. 35.) It was against the 
“lawyers,” as distinct in some way from Pharisees 
and Scribes, that our Lord uttered a special woe, as 
“having taken away the key of knowledge” (Luke 
ix. 52). So far as I know, the word was used by 
the Jews only or chiefly of the Scribes of Jerusalem, 
and would seem to have described those who, in con- 
tradistinction to the Pharisees and Scribes of their 
schools, with their reverence for the traditions of the 
Elders, dwelt much, if not exclusively, on the Law 
(including, perhaps, the Mishna) and on those hidden 
treasures of the House of the Interpreter to which 
the words “key of knowledge” manifestly pointed. 
Of some at least of these we know that they acknow- 
ledged that the Prophet of Nazareth had proclaimed 
an eternal Truth—that the love of God and man was 
“more than all whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices,” 
that they were “not far from the kingdom of God” 
(Mark xii. 32-34). With one of these, then, con- 
verted and believing in Christ, known, as the article 
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seems to indicate, to the Christian community, we 
find Apollos associated, and the association could 
not have been without its influence on his teaching 
and his life. His Alexandrian training, with its 
slightly Hellenic tendencies, would be supplemented 
by the thoughts of one whose search into the inner 
meaning of the Law had been influenced by his daily 
contact with the Temple and its ritual,—who had 
learnt to see burnt-offerings and sacrifices in their 
relation, first to the eternal Law of Love, and next to 
the everlasting Sacrifice. Such an one, too, would be 
naturally in communication with the Hebrews, strictly 
so called, in the Churches of Palestine. That the 
two were found together in Crete, where the errors 
that prevailed were mainly Jewish fables and “ com- 
mandments of men” (Tit. 1. 14), propagated by 
men who acted “from a love of filthy lucre,” whose 
“mind and conscience were defiled,’ who were much 
occupied in “genealogies and contentions and striv- 
ings about the law” (Tit. 1.15; ili. 9), and that they 
met with St. Paul’s entire approval, is a proof that 
their teaching on these matters was entirely in 
accordance with his own. I find, then, here another 
missing link connecting the eloquent Jew of Alex- 
andria with the Epistle to the Hebrews, and shewing 
how the scholar of Philo became in the fullest sense 
of the word a “scribe well instructed unto the king- 
dom of heaven, bringing forth out of his treasure 
things new and old.” 

I do not wish to lay too much stress on the force 
of a conjunction, but I cannot refrain from calling 
attention to the words which follow the mention of 
Zenas and Apollos. ‘And let our’s also learn to 
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maintain good works for necessary uses” (Tit. til. 14). 
“ Ours also.” Does not this imply a reference to 
another community, suggested by these two names, 
as distinguished from those who looked to St. Paul 
as their guide and teacher? Are we not led to think 
of that community as leading a life like that of the 
Essenes and Therapeute, supplying their own simple 
wants by the labour of their own hands, and so 
becoming an example to other Christians to which 
St. Paul could point as worthy of imitation? 

13. What I have assumed to have been the 
previous history of the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews will, in part, help us in dealing with the 
vexed question, Who were those Hebrews? A 
discussion of the hypotheses which have been main- 
tained by different commentators, that they were the 
Jews of Palestine at large, or of Caesarea, or Alex- 
andria, or Corinth, or Rome, would carry me beyond 
the limits to which I must now confine myself. I] 
must be content with setting forth the conclusion to 
which the phenomena of the case have led me, and 
which seems to me to include and explain them all. 

The character and the earlier life of Apollos, being 
such as we have seen them to be, would, we may 
believe, lead him, in pursuance of that aim at self- 
effacement of which I have already spoken, to avoid 
building again on St. Paul’s foundation; to turn to 
regions in which the Apostle had not laboured; to 
address himself to those who were strangers at least 
to his personal teaching. The sympathies of such 
a man would be likely, on the other hand, to draw 
him to those whose experience had been in some 
measure like his own, who were in the various stages 
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of the path along which he himself had travelled, 
living as he once had lived. I conceive the Hebrews, 
then, to whom the Epistle is addressed, to have been 
for the most part members of Essene or Therapeutic 
communities, wherever they were to be found, with 
special reference to that Egyptian society with which 
he himself had once probably been connected. It 
will be remembered that Philo describes the two 
communities in the same terms of praise, as leading 
lives after the same pattern; that the word Essene, 
according to the most probable etymology, is iden- 
tical with the word Therapeutze; that Eusebius 
speaks even of the Egyptian society that bore the 
latter name as consisting of Hebrews. (ZH. &., 
ii. 17.) By a somewhat curious coincidence, he, 
assuming them to have been Christians, names the 
Epistle to the Hebrews as being one of the books 
to which their deeper study of Scripture would lead 
them to give special attention. 

14. It will be seen, if I mistake not, that this 
hypothesis has at least the merit of throwing light 
on the main scope and argument of the Epistle and 
clearing up some of its peculiar difficulties. The 
stress laid in the opening section of it on the higher 
excellence of the name of the Christ as compared 
with the angels, has a special force if we think of it 
as addressed to those who, like the Essenes, were 
drifting towards Angelolatry, and dwelt on the names 
of the Angels with a mysterious awe (Josephus, B. 7. 
ii. 87). The list of the truths which the writer 
includes in the “first principles” of the doctrine of 
Christ, and of which it is remarkable that they do 
not contain one specifically Christian dogma—that 
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they begin with repentance and faith, not towards 
Christ, but towards God,—and then pass on, not to 
the doctrine of baptism in the definitely Christian 
sense, but to a doctrine of ablutions (Sartcper), in- 
cluding both Jewish lustrations and such a rite as 
that which the Baptist administered, is just such as 
would obtain in a community of Therapeutz ac- 
customed to manifold washings, who had so far 
entered into the way of the Lord and been baptized 
with John’s baptism. The sharp tone of reproof in 
which the writer speaks is natural if he is addressing 
a society who had laid that foundation many years 
before, and had hardly yet got beyond it, even 
though they had learnt to call themselves disciples 
of the Crucified. So, too, the earnest exhortation that 
those to whom the Epistle was addressed should hold 
fast their profession, having their “hearts sprinkled 
from an evil conscience and their bodies washed 
with pure water” (Heb. x. 22), while it admits a 
possible reference to baptism, seems to find a far 
more natural explanation when we connect it with the 
practice that prevailed among Essene communities 
(a practice which they had. no reason to abandon on 
becoming Christians) of bathing every day before 
they met together for prayer and praise (Josephus, 
/.c.). So, too, the stress laid on the duty of obedience 
to governors and rulers, of a loving remembrance 
of rulers who had passed away (Heb. xiii. 7, 17), 
though applicable to all Christian societies, has a 
special force, if we think of the writer as speaking 
to men living under the same roof, a band of 
brothers governed by one head. The precepts, 
“Let marriage be honourable in all things and 
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the bed undefiled” (obviously the right rendering 
of the words), and “Let your mode of life be 
free from the love of money,” and “ Be not for- 
getful to entertain strangers” (Heb. xiii. 1-4), 
are altogether adapted to those who lived as the 
Essenes and Therapeute did, either in absolute 
chastity or in the strictest married purity, and 
who counted nothing that they earned their own, 
but had all things in common. The danger to 
which such societies were liable in time of per- 
secution was that of falling back upon the simple 
monastic life in the strict sense of the word—a life 
of absolute isolation—and therefore they needed the 
injunction not “to forsake the assembling of them- 
selves together” (Heb. x. 25), to maintain the 
mappnota, which was so characteristic of the writer of 
the Epistle himself (Acts xviii. 26; Heb. ili. 6; iv. 
16; x. 19, 35). Lastly, in the catalogue of the 
unnamed sufferers and heroes of faith with which 
the eleventh Chapter ends, we may surely see a 
reference not only to the Maccabean martyrs or to 
legends that had gathered round the history of the 
Old Testament, but to the more recent outrages, 
almost unparalleled in their atrocity, to which the 
Jews had been exposed at Alexandria in the time of 
Caligula, and from which we cannot imagine the 
Therapeute, whether Jewish or Christian, to have 
been altogether exempt, even though those who 
survived, and whom the writer addressed, had not 
suffered more than the “spoiling of their goods” 
(Heb. x. 36). Taking the best established reading 
of the words which follow (cuvera@jaate tots Sexpious), 
we may well think of them as shewing their sym- 
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pathy with those who had been prisoners during 
that persecution. 

15. It would require a separate paper to shew 
fully how the whole argument of the Epistle, in like 
manner, while full of meaning and interest for all 
Hebrews and all Christians, becomes at every step 
more intelligible, if we think of it as addressed to 
those who, though earnest, pure, devout, had not yet 
attained to a clear view of the relation of the new 
Covenant to the old, and who were already familiar 
with a system of interpretation so far-reaching in its 
allegories that those given by the writer would 
seem plain and natural. The earnest calls to re- 
pentance, or rather to avoiding the sins which make 
a second repentance, such as they had once passed 
through, impossible, would come with a special force 
from one who had commenced his work as a 
preacher by reproducing the message of the Baptist. 
The numerous coincidences between the phraseology 
of the Epistle and that of Philo, which have been 
already pointed out, and which were almost the first 
phenomena that suggested the authorship of Apollos, 
acquire a new significance if we think of it as ad- 
dressed to those to whom the writings of Philo had 
been of old familiar, who would welcome each 
familiar word and turn of thought, to whom even 
such phrases as “the high-priest of our profes- 
sion” (0 dpxvepeds Tis ouodoyias, iii, 1), and “looking 
unto Jesus” (afopévtes eis "Incodv, xii. 2—Iin Philo, 
droBreras eis "Incoby, of the historical Joshua), would 
bring back the memories of an earlier stage in 
their religious life. The very survey of the history 
of Israel, to bring out, as by a complete induction, the 
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true nature of the faith by which a man is justified, 
would have a special interest and force with those 
who had already travelled along the path of that 
history under the guidance of Philo’s writings, or 
under the personal teaching of the writer of the 
Book of Wisdom. 

16. I may add, lest I should be thought to have 
passed over evidence more or less material, that I 
have purposely refrained from what might have 
been adduced in support of the position I have 
maintained, the assumption, z.e., that the description 
of the Tabernacle (in Chap. ix), apparently at variance 
with Old Testament descriptions both of the Taber- 
nacle and Temple, might be explained by supposing 
the writer to have drawn from his recollection of 
the rival temple erected by the Egyptian Jews at 
Leontopolis. Much as my case would have been 
strengthened, had I been able to adduce that coin- 
cidence, and high as is the authority which might be 
cited on its behalf, I cannot say that I think there is 
sufficient evidence to justify me in laying any stress 
on it. The history of that strange episode of the 
Leontopolis temple has never yet been satisfactorily 
written, and, as far as I know, there are no adequate 
materials for writing it; and we know too little of its 
structure or ritual, or of its relation to the life of 
devout Jews in Alexandria or elsewhere, to be able 
to speak of it with any certainty. For a like reason, 
too, I lay no stress on the conjectural identification 
of the “Epistola ad Alexandrinos,” mentioned in 
the Muratorian Fragment, with the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, though it would in part confirm my argu- 
ment. That Epistle is described in the Fragment as 
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“Paulino nomine ficta,”’ and must therefore have 
differed from the Epistle to the Hebrews in bearing 
the Apostle’s name. It is said to have been written 
to support the heresy of Marcion; and the whole 
tenor of the Epistle to the Hebrews is against that 
heresy. If I were to venture on the region of pure 
conjecture, I should be disposed to surmise that the 
Epistle which I assign to Apollos had found its way 
into circulation among the Christians of Alexandria, 
and, being anonymous, had been ascribed by some to 
the Apostle with whose teaching it was in substantial 
agreement, and that the apocryphal Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Alexandrians was a device of the Mar- 
cionist party to counteract its influence. 

17. Having thus set aside the broken reeds on 
which I do not care to lean, I will ask leave to add 
one or two elements of evidence of more or less 
weight which have come before me since my former 
paper was in type. (1) We have seen that Clement 
of Rome is the first writer who quotes either the 
Wisdom of Solomon or the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and that he quotes from both, in the same way, as 
writings with which he was familiar, but to which he 
does not ascribe any apostolic or inspired authority. 
They do not as yet stand with him on the level of 
Scripture. I note in connection with this that it 
was in the Church of Rome, where we find thus the 
first trace of the Epistle to the Hebrews, that we 
also find the steadiest reluctance to admit its Pauline 
authorship, as though there was some traditional 
knowledge, though the author was not known, that 
it was not by the Apostle. (2) As Clement of 
Rome quotes from both books, so also does his 
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namesake of Alexandria, with more distinctness, 
indeed, ascribing the Epistle to St. Paul, and speak- 
ing of the Book of Wisdom as Divine (St¢vom. iv. 
16, 17), but bringing his quotations into the closest 
possible juxtaposition. (3). I find, again, that among 
the lost writings of Irenzus is enumerated one “on 
various passages of the Wisdom of Solomon and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews.” (Euseb. /.£. v. 26.) 
From our ordinary point of view it would be hard 
to understand the principle of grouping implied in 
this selection. What should bring two writings 
standing, from that point of view, on so different 
a level, into such close neighbourhood? I venture 
to think that the hypothesis which I have now 
maintained explains this, as it explains other diff- 
culties. Assume that the books were by the same 
author, though the authorship remained in ob- 
scurity, and it would be natural that they should 
for a time be transcribed and circulated together. 
I cannot resist the conviction that if one could get 
a catalogue of the contents of the shop of a Christian 
bookseller in the obscurer quarters of Rome or 
Alexandria or Corinth (and such shops there must, 
in the nature of things, have been) at the close of 
the first century, there would be found among 
Gospels, Acts, Revelations, and Epistles, some 
genuine and some spurious, some still extant and 
some lost for ever, one manuscript volume of which 
the vendor would speak as of deep interest, though 
the writer was unknown, and that that volume 
would contain the two books which I have ventured 
to claim as the writings of Apollos. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, 
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THE YOUNG MAN IN THE LINEN CLOTH. 
ST. MARK, X1V. 551, 52: 

Every attentive reader of the Gospel has, I suppose, 
often asked himself the question: Who was this 
young man ? and w/y did this trivial incident, which 
has no organic connection with the story of our 
Lord’s arrest, find a place in the Sacred Narrative? 
It must be confessed that the answer to this ques- 
tion is by no means easy or obvious; for, turn the 
incident as we may, and whatever the light in which 
we view it, it does not seem to be of much moment. 

The Lord Jesus had been arrested in the Garden 
of Gethsemane by the officers of the High Priest, 
who are here called “young men,’—a technical 
name for the servants of the Synagogues. As He 
was being led a prisoner through the streets of 
Jerusalem to the palace of Caiaphas, a certain youth, 
awakened probably by the uproar they made, sprang 
from his bed, seized the first wrapper that came to 
hand, and, hastily folding himself in it, ran out into 
the moonlight, to learn what the cause of the dis- 
turbance was. As he ran after and caught up the 
retiring group of officers, he saw they had a prisoner 
in their midst, and in the prisoner he recognized 
Jesus of Nazareth, the Rabbi to whom no doubt 
he had listened with delight as He taught in the 
Temple and in the streets; for, we are told, he 
was following “77m, not simply following the crowd. 
His interest was in Jesus, not in them; and how 
should he feel so profound an interest in Him if 
he had not previously met Him and listened to his 
words? In /7/zm his interest is so great, so obvious, 
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that it compels him to remonstrate with the officers 
who had arrested Him, or to address words of 
comfort and hope to their Prisoner. For the officers, 
irritated by his too obvious sympathy with Jesus, lay 
hold upon him, and are about to arrest him as a fol- 
lower of the Galilean Rabbi. But for ¢4zs the Young 
Man is not prepared. He slips out of the linen robe, 
which they have grasped, and runs back, naked, 
to the house from which but a few moments before 
he had run out. 

This is the whole of the story. And, as we con- 
sider it, we ask once more: Who was this Young 
Man, who comes like a shadow and so departs ? 
and what is there in this brief incident which ren- 
ders it worthy of a place in the Sacred Narrative ? 

I. In all probability the Young Man was St. 
Mark himself, the writer of this Gospel: and that 
for the following reasons: (1) At least one other of 
the Evangelists, St. John, when he has to speak 
of himself, does not name himself, but speaks of 
himself in the indefinite way in which “a certain 
young man” is here introduced to us. So that, if 
the Young Man were Mark, it might well be that 
he would not name himself, but give some such 
indefinite allusion to himself as is here employed.’ 
(2) What is there in this incident to warrant, or 
even to account for, its insertion into the Narrative, 


1 There is some reason to believe that each of the four Evangelists 
has ventured to insert into his Gospel a single shy and reserved hint 
of his own personality : Matthew, in the Publican whom Jesus called 
from the receipt of custom ; Mark, in the Young Man who left his 
Sindon in the hands of the guard; Luke, inthe Unnamed Disciple who 
accompanied Cleopas to Emmaus; and John, in the Apostle whom 
Jesus loved. 
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unless it be a personal interest? It is mentioned 
in no one of the other Gospels. It has no direct 
bearing on the story of Christ’s arrest and trial. 
St. Mark omits much else in that story which was 
of far greater moment, and which the other Evan- 
gelists record. Why should he insert this unim- 
portant incident into so brief and compressed a 
narrative, unless it were of very grave and special 
importance to him? If he himself was the young 
man that sprang up in the dead of the night, and saw 
Jesus led by the officers to be tried by the High 
Priest, we can understand with what profound 
interest he would afterward recall every detail of 
that incident,’ and how gladly, when he wrote his 
Gospel, he would connect himself, though in the most 
modest and unobtrusive way, with that supreme 
crisis in the history of his Lord and ours. Whereas, 
on any other hypothesis, supposing the Young Man 
to have been any one but himself, we can see no 
reason, or no sufficient reason, why he should pause 
to narrate so trifling an event. (3) The minute 
details crowded into this brief sentence look as if 
they could only be drawn from personal recollec- 
tion. As we read it, if at least we read with an 
alert imagination, we can see the Young Man lying 
on his pallet; we can hear the brawl in the street 
that awakes him; we see him start up, and snatch 
at the first covering that comes to hand, cast it 
hastily about him, run out into the moonlit street, 
recognize Jesus, and interfere impulsively with the 


t Just as St. John recalls every detail, down to the very hour at which 
it happened, of the incident which brought him into personal connec- 
tion with Christ (John i. 35-39). 
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officers in the execution of their duty; we see him 
roused toa sense of his danger as they lay rough 
hands upon him, and run away, leaving the costly 
linen robe in their hands. In the Original, even 
the peculiar character and value of ‘the linen 
cloth” is indicated by the term used to describe 
it. It is called a Szzdon in the Greek; and hence 
we know that it was one of those fine webs woven 
in India (Sind), which the ancients held in great 
esteem, and in which the Jews were wont, if they 
were rich enough, to wrap their dead when they 
prepared them for the tomb. I have sometimes 
wondered whether there was any prophetic sym- 
bolism in the seeming accident that the Young 
Man should wrap himself in a Szzdon. The Lord 
Jesus was on his way to the cross and the grave, 
though as yet no official sentence had been pro- 
nounced against Him. Was this fine linen web, 
this costly Indian fabric, which came so strangely 
and unexpectedly into the hands of his guard, an 
omen of what that sentence would be? Any Jew 
would have set the web aside to be a winding-sheet. 
Is the winding-sheet brought into the Sacred 
Narrative to indicate that Jesus was now about to 
die? Be that as it may, it is obvious that the 
Evangelist crowds an amount of minute detail into 
these two verses which is in harmony with our 
conclusion, that he was speaking of an event which 
happened to himself. (4) The mother of Mark, 
as we learn from the Acts of the Apostles (xii. 12), 
had a house in Jerusalem ; and it has been generally 
held that St. Mark was a native of this city, and dwelt 
in it until he became a missionary of the Cross: so 
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that, unlike most of the disciples and friends of 
Jesus, he would be living in Jerusalem, and perhaps 
in that very street through which Jesus was led on 
the night of his betrayal. From the fact, moreover, 
that Mark’s mother had a house of her own in the 
metropolis, and that this house was spacious enough 
to be the habitual resort of the primitive Church, 
we infer that she was a woman of some wealth and 
consideration ; a woman, therefore, in whose house 
a costly Indian fabric, such as the Young Man 
cast about him, might well lie ready to his hand. 
(5) Last of all, it must be mentioned here, though 
to this point we shall return again, that the impulsive 
character of this Young Man—soon hot, soon cold, 
ready to dare all risks at one moment that he may 
follow Jesus, and ready at the next moment to 
abandon his sole and costly garment that he may 
escape the hands of the cfficers—-accords entirely 
with what we know of the character of Mark as 
depicted by St. Luke. 

On these grounds, then, we infer St. Mark himself 
to have been the Young Man who cast the linen 
robe about his body that he might follow Jesus, and 
who left the linen robe in the hands of the guard 
that he might abandon Jesus in the hour of his 
sorest need. The inference is at least a probable 
one; and henceforth we shall assume it to. be true, 
and speak of the Young Man as Mark—John Mark, 
the cousin of Barnabas, the “minister” of St. Paul, 
and the scribe or secretary of St. Peter. 

II. But all Scripture is written for owr instruction. 
And, therefore, we now ask: Why was this incident 
recorded? What is there in it for us? However 
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deep and personal the interest Mark took in it, we 
may be sure that he would not have been permitted 
to insert it in his Gospel, either by St. Peter, from 
whom he is said to have derived the Gospel which 
bears his name, or by the Spirit who inspired St. 
Peter, if it had no lesson for us and for all men. 

What does it teach, then? It teaches us at least 
this lesson,—that Christ has room in his service, and 
a discipline, for warm and impulsive natures; that 
even for these He can find some duty to discharge 
some function to fulfil. St. Mark was a man of this 
kind,—a man who was apt to begin to build without 
counting the cost. He was of an eager, sensitive, 
and impressible temperament, as the graphic touches 
which abound in his Gospel indicate; but, like most 
persons of this sensitive impulsive temperament, he 
was fickle and unsteadfast. Probably his imagination 
was very keen and active, as in such cases it often 
is; and painted the beauty and heroism of a certain 
line of conduct very brightly, but painted just as 
darkly the terrors of the conflict which to pursue 
such a line of conduct would involve. And thus he 
would be easily moved to undertake enterprises which 
he was not strong enough to carry through. For, 
see, he is drawn to Christ in the hour of his greatest 
sorrow and peril. It seems intolerable that he should 
hold back from the Teacher who had touched his 
heart when that Teacher, abandoned by his disciples, 
was being led away to judgment. And as he re- 
solved to follow Him, and to interpose on his behalf, 
no doubt Mark would feel that he was doing a fine 
action, an action that would win him honour and 
esteem. But no sooner are the rough hands of the 

VOL. I. 29 
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Guard laid upon him than he feels, quite as keenly, to 
what lengths the priests are likely to go in their 
hatred of the Nazarene, what shame and pain he 
must suffer should he remain true to Him, and what 
his mother must endure if he, Mark, should lose his 
freedom, or even his warm young life, in a mere fit 
of enthusiasm. For we must remember that as yet 
Mark was not an avowed disciple of Christ. Doubt- 
less he knew something, perhaps he knew much, of 
Him; but he had not joined himself to the little 
company of those who knew Him to be the Son of 
God and the Saviour of the world. His name is 
nowhere given in the lists of the earlier disciples. 
In his First Epistle’ St. Peter calls him, “‘ Mark, my 
son ;” and, according to a frequent New Testament 
usage, the phrase probably implies, that Mark was a 
convert of Peter's, that, after the death of Jesus, he 
was won to faith in Him by the ministry of the 
Apostle. So that it was not the loyalty of an avowed 
disciple which moved him, om the night of the 
betrayal, to spring from his bed and follow Jesus. 
It was simply the fine impulse, which constrains men 
of a sensitive and quickly-kindled temperament, to 
side at all odds with oppressed innocence, to stand 
up for a righteous man wrongfully entreated; and 
we cannot much wonder that such an impulse was 
not strong and steadfast enough to enable him to face 
danger and shame and death, It is hard for young 
men to see that they must often lose their life in 
order that they may find it; that they must often 
sacrifice ease, often risk all and lose much, in order 
that they may rise into a noble and godly life. And 
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it is especially hard for men of an imaginative 
and impulsive temperament to endure with steadfast 
patience the poor and sordid and painful realities 
which they must encounter if they would act out 
and carry through the fine impulses and _ resolves 
which rise within their souls. 

And indeed, as has been already hinted, St. Mark, 
even when he had grown older and was an avowed 
servant of Christ, betrayed the same infirmity, the 
same unsteadfast poise of spirit between conflicting 
impulses, the same sensitive apprehension of the 
lions that lurk in the path of devotion to any great 
cause. He started with Paul and Barnabas on their 
first missionary journey, just as he rose from his bed 
to follow Christ to the hall of judgment through the 
streets of Jerusalem; but just as he forsook Christ 
when the officers laid their rude grasp on Him, so also 
he abandoned Paul and Barnabas before their work 
was well begun.’ His motive for abandoning them was 
the very motive which led him to abandon Christ— 
the fear of harm and loss. Matthew Henry quaintly 
and pithily remarks on his defection from the Apos. 
tolic mission: “ Either he did not like the work, or 
he wanted to go and see his mother.” But that is not 
the whole truth. When he left them, Paul and 
Barnabas were about to plunge into the wild moun- 
tains of Asia Minor, to encounter “ perils of rivers 
and perils of robbers” among the lawless and 
marauding highland clans. Mark did not like the 
prospect. And so, just as they were about to face 
their gravest perils, and to win their greatest suc- 
cesses, he forsook them—deserted them, as St. Paul 


t Acts xiii. 13. 
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indignantly maintained—and returned to his mother’s 
comfortable house in Jerusalem. 

Yet even for this impulsive and inconstant man 
there was, not only room, but an appropriate dis- 
cipline in the service of Christ. It would take too 
long to trace out the several processes of discipline 
by which he was brought to a firm and steadfast 
loyalty. It will be enough for our present purpose 
if we remember that in after years, though St. Paul 
long distrusted him and refused to work with him, 
he fully regained the confidence of the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles. In his later Epistles? St. Paul 
speaks of Mark as “a fellow-worker in the kingdom 
of God,” and as “a comfort to himself ;” and in his 
very last Letter? he describes him as being “ pro- 
fitable to him in the ministry.” We may be sure, 
therefore, that this man, once so impulsive, so un- 
reliable, so driven by contrary winds and tossed, 
became, by the teaching and grace of Christ, a brave 
and single-hearted servant of the Lord whose ser- 
vice he had more than once abandoned. 

We may be sure, too, that for us also, however 
weak, unstable, imperfect we may have shewn our- 
selves to be, there is a place in the kingdom of 
Christ, if only we care to take it, and a discipline by 
which we may be fitted for that place, if only we 
will accept it. There is nothing, I suppose, which 
we lament more than our unsteadfastness to our 
own best resolves, nothing that we recall with 
deeper regret than the constant infidelities into 
which we are betrayed by the warring impulses that 
stir within us. At times we are moved, and that 


I Col. iv. 10, 22 Tim. iv. 11, 
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quite sincerely, to the resolve that henceforth we 
will set ourselves with our whole heart to the service 
of God and man : that our lives shall no longer be a 
base and timid compromise between the dictates of 
conscience and the opinions of men or the allure- 
ments of the senses: that we will live for the unseen 
and the eternal rather than for the things which are 
seen and temporal. Yet how soon, and before what 
slight temptations, do we permit these resolves to be 
overborne! how easily are we distracted from them 
by the cares of business, or enticed from them by 
desires which have no root save in our sensual 
appetites and that do not stretch beyond the bounds 
of times! As we recall the past, we cannot but see 
that our lives have not flowed on in a single steady 
current to an eternal goal; that they have been 
broken into many, and even into adverse, currents, 
some flowing in one direction, some in another, most 
of them losing themselves in mere marshes and 
bogs, instead of carrying health and fertility along 
their appointed course. We are conscious that 
unity has been wanting to our lives, so that they 
will not have left one, and that a strong and good, 
impression on the world, but many broken and even 
contradictory impressions. Our influence, as we 
readily acknowledge, has not been wholly good ; it 
has not always helped to foster all the good growths 
springing up around us; it has told almost as often 
and as much for evil as for good. Those who have 
dealings with us in our daily business,—what have 
they learned from us, what lessons of integrity, 
generosity, self-control, godliness? Have we not 
often done as much to lower, as to raise, their 
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standards of thought and conduct? Nay, even to 
those whom we have loved best, have we not done 
well-nigh as much harm as good,—feeding their 
vanities, their irritations, their high thoughts of 
themselves and their hard thoughts of their neigh- 
bours, their selfish love of ease, their indisposition 
to serve and to make sacrifices for the kingdom of 
God. 

As we recall the past, and see what broken and 
imperfect lives we have led, how we have lacked the 
single mind and the perfect heart, we can take little 
comfort from the recollection of any good deeds we 
may have done, any pure resolves we have framed, 
any high moods of devotion into which we have 
risen. We feel that, like St. Mark, we have again 
and again abandoned the Master we profess, and 
wish, to serve. And, at times, we lose all hope of 
ever reaching that constant mind, that settled and 
steadfast loyalty to Him, that entire devotion to his 
service, which yet we long to reach, without which, 
should we fail to reach it, we are sure that we cannot 
know any true happiness or peace. 

At such times as these it will give us new heart 
to remember, that even for Mark there was reserved 
a place in the service of Christ, and a discipline 
which enabled him to fill that place. For the 
Master will deal with us as he dealt with him. If 
we have any true love for Him, any sincere desire 
to live to Him, He will teach us by our very errors, 
and train us by our very failures, and make our dis- 
satisfaction with ourselves a spur to a more constant 
and cheerful obedience. S. COX, 
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THE FIRST CHAPTER 
OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


VERSES 7—9 (IN PARTICULAR, VERSE 7). 


STAR after star comes out in the brilliant constella- 
tion of quotations. In verses 7-9 there is a pair, in 
a conjugate relation, somewhat resembling those 
double stars of diverse hue, revolving on one another, 
which the modern telescope has revealed. The 
verses are as follows in our English Authorized 
Version: And of the angels he saith, Who maketh 
his angels spirits, and his ministers a flame of fire. 
But unto the Son he saith, Thy throne, O God, is for 
ever and ever: a sceptre of righteousness 1s the sceptre 
of thy kingdom. Thou hast loved righteousness, and 
hated iniquity ; therefore God, even thy God, hath 
anointed thee with the owl of gladness above thy 
fellows. 

The conjugate relationship referred to is veiled in 
this rendering. The delicate particles indicating it 
(uév and 8&4), and laid to the hand of the writer by the 
wealth of the Greek language in niceties, have no 
adequate counterparts in our English tongue. But 
the reciprocal relation of the two quotations may be 
fairly represented in the following free translation: 
And whilst, on the one hand, tt ts said of the angels, 
Who maketh his angels winds, and his ministers a 

flame of fire; of the Son, on the other, tt rs said, Thy 
throne, O God, ts for ever and ever. And, The sceptre 
of equity ts thy kingdom’s sceptre: thou lovedst 
righteousness and hatedst lawlessness: therefore, O 
God, thy God anointed thee with owl of gladness above 


thy fellows. 
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There is thus a contrast instituted between the 
way in which the angels are spoken of in Scripture, 
and the manner in which the Son is addressed. 
The contrast is such as admirably illustrates the 
affirmation of the fourth verse, that our Lord— 
(as regards rank)—is made so much better than the 
angels, as he hath obtained by inheritance a more 
excellent name than they. 

We say “illustrates,” for the writer’s citations 
belong rather to the category of illustration and em- 
bellishment than to that of demonstration. In this 
respect they are analogous to the second quotation 
in verse fifth, in its relation to the first. The argu- 
ment regarding the name of our Saviour was 
settled by the first citation. The second was ap- 
pended as a rider, significantly illustrative. In like 
manner the argument in reference to the transcen- 
dent rank of the Son is really settled in verse sixth. 
And hence the quotations in the verses before us— 
not being required for the purpose of demonstration, 
—are simply corroborative illustration and embellish- 
ment, poured forth with an orator’s prodigality 
from his overflowing cornucopia, This being the 
case, they do not require to. be weighed, measured, 
and tested, with the same rigidly logical severity, that 
needs to be applied to proof-texts, proper. 

The distinction we have marked, between de- 
monstration and illustration or embellishment, is not, 
in express terms, drawn by the Letter-writer him- 
self. Possibly it was never explicitly formulated in his 
consciousness. But it lies nevertheless. deeply im- 
bedded in the essence of his representations. And 
it is the function of the expositor to mine down into 
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the depths of its bed, so as to mark the various 
strata of thought in their inter-relations, and to note 
in particular the overlapped ideas as distinctly as 
the overlapping. If such shafts of exploration are 
not sunk, the peculiarities of the fine rolling scenery 
on the surface will never be accounted for and scien- 
tifically understood. 


We shall consider, then, in the first place, what is 
said of the angels in the seventh verse; and then, in 
a future article, we shall turn our attention to what 
is said, contrastively, of the Son in the eighth and 
ninth verses. 


“ Of the angels he saith.” The expression he saith 
is here really equivalent to the impersonal 7 zs 
said, viz., in Scripture. Formally, it is true, the ex- 
pression means God saith. But in so speaking, the 
orator was occupying a standpoint which is some- 
what different from that, which is most commonly 
used by ourselves, and which was also generally 
employed by both St. Paul and St. Peter. We are 
in the habit of distinguishing the different writers 
of the sacred Scriptures, and ascribing their respec- 
tive sayings to themselves. So at times did our 
orator, as for example when in chapter ii. 6 he intro- 
duces a quotation thus,—‘ One in a certain place 
testified.” But in this first chapter he merges out 
of sight all distinction of writers in the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, and looking on ‘the volume of the 
book,’ in its entirety, as “ the word of God,” he repre- 
sents the Divine One Himself as speaking in the 
various passages which he quotes. It is an instruc- 
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tive representation, but of course not always to be 
pared to the quick. 

The expression ‘of’ the angels, in our English 
Version, is a free but legitimate and admirable ren- 
dering of the original; though the Rheims and 
Lord Cromwell’s Bible have respectively, and more 
literally, ‘zo’ and ‘unto’ the angels. The free ren- 
dering is found also in the Geneva Version, and was 
adopted from Tyndale. It is Luther’s rendering. 
Calvin, too, gives it in his French translation,—the 
French Geneva Version. And although in his Latin 
Version he has Zo, yet the very first note in his Latin 
Commentary runs thus, “¢o the angels, for concerning 
the angels ” (ad angelos pro de angelis). The Greek 
preposition (pds) is by no means an exact synonym 
of the English Zo, or the Latin ad. It denotes, in a 
more generic manner, avectzou toward, and must 
often be rendered in English zx reference to. 

In the case before us it is not unlikely, as Bleek 
has suggested, that the actual address ‘to’ the Son, 
which is contained in the contrastive quotations of 
verses 8-12, was already floating before the mind 
of the writer, so that this particular preposition, so 
peculiarly adapted for cases of direct address, was 
readily fixed upon by him, under the influence of an 
instinctive longing for rhetorical symmetry. Ben- 
gel, not unhappily, puts the contrast thus,—* Zo the 
angels, in indirect speech : to the Son, in direct.” 


The saying quoted is taken from the fourth verse 
of the 104th Psalm, and consists of the words, Who 
maketh his angels winds, and his ministers a flame of 


fire. 
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Instead of wzxds, our Authorized Version — 
strangely, it might be supposed—has sfzrzts. But 
not it alone. All the older English Translators, 
from Wycliffe downward, give the same rendering. 
Luther, too, in his Verszon of the New Testament, 
though not in his Version of the Psalms. Erasmus 
also. They all followed the Vulgate. And the 
Vulgate Translator seems to have got into the 
meshes of the same perplexity in which the Greek 
expositors—Chrysostom, Theodoret, Ccumenius, 
Theophylact—one after another, got entangled. In 
the intensity of their zeal for the cardinal doctrine 
of the divinity of our Lord, these renowned exposi- 
tors were not invariably deliberative, or deliber- 
atively eclectic, in the arguments which they em- 
ployed. Certainly they were not deliberative in 
reference to the verse before us. For when they 
came to it, in the course of their Expositions, they 
at once fastened on the word maketh, applied to 
the angels, as if it were a prize, and assumed that 
it must denote creation. “Lo, the greatest differ- 
ence!” exclaims Chrysostom. “ They are created: 
He is increate.” “The word maketh,” says Theo- 
phylact, “signifies the transition from not-being to 
being.” Having impressed this strong meaning on 
the verb, and drawn their theological inference, they 
looked with comparative indifference on the rest of 
the verse. Their interest in it was arrested, 
—so that they slurred over the relation of the 
second clause to the first, and even the relation of 
the word sfcrzts to the word angels. They assumed 
that spirits was a designation of the metaphysical 
nature of the creatures referred to, while the term 
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angels was intended to denote their office. God 
created his angels spiritual beings ;—so they inter- 
preted the saying. Erasmus in his Version ex- 
pressly substitutes the word creates for makes. 
Primasius, long before, hazarded a different kind of 
substitution. Reversing the order of the nouns, as 
being, he says, “preposterous,” he brings out this 
interpretation,— He makes his spirits angels. The 
Geneva Version corresponds,—/Ye maketh the spirits 
his messengers. ‘ 

It seems surprising that sensible men should have 
stumbled into such exegetical ineptitudes. They 
are so manifestly beside the mark, that it would be 
entirely unnecessary to make reference to them at all, 
were it not for the purpose of finding out what it was, 
that led Luther and our English Translators to set 
aside, in their respective Versions, the natural idea 
of wznds, and introduce instead the metaphysical 
idea of spzrzts. The reason of the strange pheno- 
menon has been indicated :—Lmphasis had been laid 
for ages on the word ‘maketh, as tf wt meant 
‘createth. If this time-hallowed emphasis was not 
to be disturbed, it was necessary to substitute spzrzts 
for wends, inasmuch as it would be ridiculous to say, 
Who createth his angels winds, that is, Who giveth 
to his angels, in the act of thetr creation, the nature 
of winds. There seemed to be no alternative but 
to fall back on the secondary import of the noun, 
and say,—‘“ Who createth his angels sfzrdts.” 

It appeared, indeed, astonishing to some of the 
Fathers referred to, that the inspired writer, while 
emphasizing the creation of the angels, should, in 
his representation, say maketh rather than made. 
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One would, of course, naturally have expected maak, 
if the act of creation were denoted. But says 
Theophylact, the reference is to the perpetual 
creation of preservation, for “the Father worketh 
hitherto.” 

Doubt as to the true rendering of the word is 
impossible to the modern expositor. It cannot be 
spirits. It must be wzzds. All modern expositors 
without exception—cases of insignificancy apart— 
are agreed that, both in the Psalm and in the quota- 
tion, the word must be thus rendered. The anti- 
thesis proves it;—‘‘and his ministers a flame of 
jive.” The context of the Psalm proves it. The 
Psalmist is contemplating—from a certain high and 
spiritual angle of view—material nature; and in the 
immediate context he is making reference to light, 
the sky, the clouds, the waters, the wings of the wind. 


But while all modern expositors of the Psalms, 
and of the Epistle to the Hebrews, are agreed that 
it is wzzds that are referred to, many make no secret 
of their suspicion that the statement in the Psalm 
has been misunderstood and misapplied by the 
writer of the Epistle. They imagine that the obser- 
vation, on which the Letter-writer founded his illus- 
tration, has, in its passage from the Old Testament 
to the New, suffered a complete douleversement, so 
that what in Hebrew was first, has in Greek been 
made last, while what was last has been turned into 
first. The subject of the proposition in the Psalm 
has, they suppose, been metamorphosed in the 
Epistle into the predicate ; while the predicate in the 
Psalm has taken the place, in the Epistle, of tke 
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subject. They insist, in short, that the Psalmist 
was not speaking at all of angels, but of winds, and 
that, instead of saying, as the Letter-writer repre- 
sents him, who maketh his angels winds,—he said, 
who maketh winds his messengers. 

Even Calvin was of this opinion. He says :— 
“ The passage cited seems to be strained to a foreign 
“sense (videtur in alienum sensum traht). For as 
“David is describing in the Psalm the order which 
“we perceive in the government of the world, nothing 
“is more certain than that he speaks of wzzds, which 
“he says are made messengers by the Lord (xuntzos, 
“ messagers). For He makes use of these winds as 
“ couriers—even as, when He visits the earth with his 
“lightnings, He shews how swift and prompt are the 
“ministers which He has to execute his behests. Bud 
“this has nothing to do with the angels.” 

One admires the moral fearlessness and candour 
of the great Reformer. He was animated by 
heroic conscientiousness. Yet we can hardly, at the 
same time, repress a feeling of wonder at the ex- 
egetical perplexity, which had wrapped him so 
inextricably in its. coils. There seemed to him to 
be no alternative. There was, apparently, but one 
expedient possible,— to cut the knot, and let the 
quotation in the Epistle drift whitherscever it 
might! Hence he did cut it. 

Under the broad egis of his authority many have 
fele emboldened to say some rather hard things in 
reference to the quotation. And among the German 
expositors, there has been of late almost absolute 
unanimity in maintaining that there is no reference 
at all to angels in the Psalm, and consequently 
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nothing on which the Letter-writer could found a 
legitimate argument or illustration. ‘There can be 
no doubt,” says Bleek, “that wzzds is the subject 
of the proposition, not the predicate, and that in the 
predicate there is no reference at all to angels, but 
to messengers in the generic sense.” “To angels, as 
celestial beings,” says de Wette, in his Commen- 
tary on the Psalms, “there is no reference at all.” 
The application of the passage to such beings is 
founded,—he says in his Eaposztion of Hebrews,— 
“on an incorrect rendering.” “The rendering,” 
says Hupfeld, “which Hebrews i. 7 and Luther 
follow, yields a sense entirely foreign and inappro- 
priate.” Rosenmiiller, Knapp, Vaihinger, Kuindl, 
Krahmer, Ewald, Ebrard, Olshausen, Liinemann, 
Bisping, Kurtz,—all maintain that in the Psalm it is 
winds that is the subject, and messengers the pre- 
dicate. Tholuck, too, in his Lxposztion of the 
Psalms, though he takes the other view in his 
Exposition of the Epistle. 

The writer to the Hebrews is not, indeed, accused 
by any of these critics of having wilfully perverted 
the obvious import of the Psalm. The mistrans- 
lation is laid at the door of the Septuagint translator, 
whose version is followed by the Letter-writer. But 
then the dilemma is either obtruded or suggested : 
The Letter-writer, either wittingly, or else un- 
wittingly, accepted a translation, which 1s not only a 
mistranslation, but an actual inversion of the rea of 
the original. 

We are amazed; especially at the long succession 
of waves running all in one direction and lashing 


the same rock. 
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Mistranslation! There is none. Inversion of 
subject and predicate! There is nothing of the kind. 
Misapplication of the Psalmist’s meaning! There is 
no such blundering. 

The Psalmist zs speaking of the angels in the 
fourth verse of his Psalm—the angels in their rela- 
tion to God, just as truly as he is speaking abso- 
lutely of God in verses first, second, and third. 
Nothing was more natural. Why might not the 
God of nature be regarded by the hymnist as “the 
Lord of hosts” ? Why should it be supposed that 
He must not be attended by his spiritual retinue ? 
Why might He not be surrounded by his minis- 
tering angels? Is there any special congruity in 
attributing a kind of spiritual lonesomeness to the 
Monarch of the material universe ? 

Let us glance at the Introduction of the Psalm. 
It is comprised in the first four verses. 

God is represented grandly as clothing Himself 
with “light,” as witha garment. He is veiled by it, 
and yet revealed. 

The “heaven” is the work of his hands. It is 
God’s awning over the earth. Underneath it He 
at times rides forth gloriously in his “chariot of 
clouds,” borne along by the “winged wind.” 

But there is more than common eyes can see. 
There is awning above awning,—flights of heavens 
heaved above the heaven that is visible from our 
earth. God is there too. He seems at times to vetive 
thither as it were. But He never really forsakes 
the earth. He visits it. He works init. He rules 
and overrules within it, and sends out his attend- 
ants, as their presence may be required, to fulfil his 
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pleasure, in rewards or in punishments, in still small 
voices and bright visions, or in storms and tempests 
and bolts of fire. 

Such is the Introduction to the Psalm; and in 
what comes immediately after, the poet begins at 
the logical beginning, and depicts God’s relation to 
our earth in the “laying of its foundation.” He then 
proceeds with his sublime descant, from stage to 
stage, from scene to scene. 

There is obviously, then, no incongruity in making 
reference to attendant angels in verse fourth. There 
is, on the other hand, real incongruity in construing 
the expressions wzzds and a flaming fire as ‘sub- 
jects, while the terms messengers and munisters are 
treated as ‘predicates.’ For, in the first place, such 
a construction does violence to the natural order of 
sequence. When there is nothing in the nature of 
the case, or in the adjuncts of the phraseology, to 
determine respectively the subject and predicate of 
a proposition, then the order of position in relation 
to the verb is the natural guide. This order of 
position represents the logical order of thought ; 
and in that logical order the subject stands before 
the predicate. The thing that is spoken of naturally 
takes precedence of the other thing-—that is spoken 
of it. To construe wzuds and flaming fire as 
subjects, instead of predicates, is to disturb this 
natural order. 

Then, in the second place, there is incongruity in 
the employment of the singular expression a flaming 
fire, as the subject of the plural predicate Azs 
ministers. A flaming fire might, with perfect pro- 
priety, be represented as God's minister ; but surely 
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not as zs ministers, without incongruity. It is in 
vain to plead that the poet might be excused for 
giving to the singular noun a plural reference, inas- 
much as the word employed is not used in the 
plural. Why should this have hampered a poet ? It 
would have been easy to meet the emergency by 
varying the expression; by employing, for example, 
such a plural phrase as is found in Psalm xxix. 7. 

It is, moreover, a matter of significance that the 
Chaldee Targumist agrees with the Septuagint in 
the adjustment of subject and predicate. He para- 
phrases the verse thus—Who has made his mes- 
sengers swift as wind, his ministers powerful as 
gleaming fire. The Syriac translator construed the 
expression in like manner; for he too makes the 
first predicate singular, as well as the second—*“ He 
has made his angels wzxd, and his ministers flaming 
fre.” 

The translation, then, which is found in the Septu- 
agint, and which was thence adopted by the Letter- 
writer, is unchallengeable. 


But what is the interpretation of the representa- 
tion? Shall we take the view of the Chaldee 
Targumist ? Does the Psalmist mean that God 
makes his ministering angels swift and ardent in his 
service, like winds and flames of fire? Are winds 
and flaming fire referred to as similitudes ? There 
is one fatal objection to any such interpretation. 
It puts the passage out of harmony with its 
context in the Psalm. For the Psalmist is not 
drawing analogies between beings spiritual and 
things material. His ode is altogether different in 
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its aim. He is meditating on the presence and active 
operation of the invisible One in visible nature: and 
at one particular turn in the Introductory portion of 
his meditation, he refers to the angels, not to find 
similes in nature to illustrate the promptitude and 
efficiency of their ministry, but to assign them their 
natural but subordinate place in the Divine govern- 
ment of the world. 

In what respect, then, is it the case that the 
angels are made winds and flame of fire by the 
Almighty Monarch of the universe? Delitzsch, in 
his Commentary on the Psalms, renders the couplet 
thus,— 

Who maketh his messengers ‘out of’ winds, 
Flis ministers ‘ out of’ flaming fire. 
And there can be no doubt that, in a large number 
of passages in which the verb make is construed 
with a double accusative, the second of the two, 
when the verb precedes both, or stands intermediate, 
denotes the material ‘out of’ which the first is 
fashioned. (See Gen. vi. 14; Exod. xxvi. 26 ; xxviii, 
13, 26; xxxvi. 14; Cant. iii. 18, &c.) But it seems 
far-fetching to introduce such an idea in the case 
before us. For if we shall suppose that it is the 
‘tersonal’ angels that are spoken of, then it seems 
extremely absurd to represent them as fashioned 
‘out of’ winds and flaming fire. We must not 
lightly assume that such an idea could have been 
entertained by the Psalmist. But if we should, on 
the other hand, suppose that the reference is to 
‘impersonal’ messengers or couriers, poetically extem- 
porized, then it is surely strange that they should be 
represented as made ‘out of’ wind and fire, when, 
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without any process of extraction or elaboration, 
they are themselves the wind and fire referred to. 
The idea of ‘raw material’ is lost. And even though 
it were not, it would still be strange,—provided the 
existence of personal angels be postulated as an 
item in the poet’s belief,—that God should be re- 
presented as “making 7s messengers out of winds, 
his ministers out of flaming fire.” We should have 
expected the pronouns to have been dropped,— 
“who maketh messengers out of winds, mznzsters out 
of flaming fire.” This theory of ‘raw material’ must 
be abandoned. | 

What, then, is meant? The representation really 
is, “who maketh his angels ‘into’ winds, his mvunts- 
ters ‘into’ flaming fire.’ (See Exod. xxx: 25, 35; 
comp. Psalm civ. 3.) What is the interpretation ? 
Certainly it cannot be meant that God’s angels are 
actually transubstantiated by Him into physical 
winds and scorching lightning; for it is postulated 
that the angels, who are “ made into winds and fire,” 
remain angels still, and continue to be “ ministering 
spirits sent forth to minister” intelligently “for 
the heirs of salvation.” Literal transubstantiation 
cannot be referred to: phenomenal transformation 
may possibly be meant, 

It is a poet whose language we are considering. 
His spirit, at the moment that we listen to him, 
was in one of its loftiest moods. His imagery is 
vivid as the lightning :—“Who coverest ~thyself 
with light as with a garment: who stretchest out 
the heavens like a curtain: who layeth the beams 
of his chambers in the waters: who maketh the 
clouds his chariot: who walketh upon the wings 
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of the wind.” It is immediately after these 
brilliant flashes, and as part of the same shower of 
inspiration, that he adds, “who maketh his angels 
winds, his ministers a flaming fire.” His language 
is by no means intended to be strictly scientific or 
tamely prosaic. It glances, representatively, at the 
phenomena of storms, and especially of thunder- 
storms, which have always excited among men a 
profoundly ethical interest. The rapidity of move- 
ment in the perturbed elements, the fury of the gale 
rising into the hurricane or the tornado, the lurid 
grandeur of the flashes as they fitfully illumine the 
overarching darkness, strike into an attitude of solemn 
and religious awe every unsophisticated spirit. 

The Psalmist spoke as a true hierophant of nature, 
and of human nature, when he assumed that in these 
storms there is the presence and agency of God. 
And not zs solitary presence and agency alone. 
He is surrounded with his spiritual attendants. 
And when He has designs of retributive Providence 
to fulfil, He sends them forth on his errands, in- 
vesting them for the occasion with what phenomena 
may be befitting—the phenomena of the hurricane, 
the thunder, or the gleaming bolts of fire. That 
is, “he makes his angels tempests, his ministers a 
flame of fire.” When we gaze on the storm-drift, 
and feel awed by the flashes that leap out from the 
darkness, lo, God’s ministers are there! his ser- 
vants are working there! 

Such is the representation of the Psalmist. It 
is coincident with many other representations in 
‘the volume of the book,’ which make mention of 
the ministry of angels, and some of which assume 
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that their spiritual nature may be temporarily mani- 
fested under various material conditions and forms. 
If the true philosophy of these representations be 
inquired for,—that would lead into wider questions, 
which have no special bearing on the passage before 
us. But there is nothing unreasonable in the Bib- 
lical representations, when they are reasonably inter- 
preted. If ministering angels there be at all, we 
can have no difficulty in believing, that wherever 
God is wielding the sceptre of his Providence, there 
they are around his throne, fulfilling, in their own 
peculiar though subordinate sphere, his high behests. 
J. MORISON, 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN THE GOSPELS. 


Given a God, a personal God —something more 
thanacold block of marble, or the colder abstraction 
of a philosopher’s brain—One who knows, and rules, 
and loves: given also Man, with his little life of 
mystery vanishing at either end in greater mysteries 
still—let him, endowed with reason, passion, affec- 
tion, have to sound his dim and perilous way down 
the stream of freewill to an unknown sea, and we 
possess the known quantities of an equation whose 
unknown quantity will be revelation, such a revela- 
tion as we find in the Bible. 

But any revelation of God to man must necessarily 
have to contend with two grave difficulties : first, in 
regard to the subject-matter of revelation; and, 
second, in regard to the imperfect media of com- 
munication. We may reasonably assume that God 
would not disclose what we by searching might 
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find out for ourselves. The plane of revelation 
comes down and intersects the planes of reason and 
of sense, but, for the most part, it lies above and 
beyond these. It has to do with the unknown, the 
unseen—the spiritual rather than the material. From 
the very first, it makes demands upon our faith; 
opening up new worlds of thought— paths that 
Sense knoweth not, and the vulture-eye of Reason 
hath not seen. And, then, there is the second diffi- 
culty, that of compressing these truths, so varied 
and so vast, into common finite speech; the diffi- 
culty of making God’s great thoughts run on the 
narrow gauge of human language. When Paul was 
carried to “the third heavens,” he heard things 
which it was not lawful — or, “not possible,” — to 
utter. With all his familiarity with Greek and 
Hebrew poetry, and with the Eastern license for 
hyperbole, he confesses that language fails him, 
that in all the storehouse of human speech there is 
no robe ample enough to clothe the vision he has 
seen. Let science make a discovery, and this diffi- 
culty meets her at once. She brings forth some 
new fact, and lo! she has no swaddling-clothes in 
which to enwrap it, and so she sets to work to weave 
them. Our works of science are so full of techni- 
calities, and of words newly-coined, just because 
science cannot well put her new wine into the old 
well-worn bottles of common speech. And, by the 
way, will not this explain to us many of the apparent 
divergences and discrepancies of Scripture — this 
inadequacy of expression? God does not give us 
the whole truth at once; He gives it in fragmentary 
portions (Heb. i. 4)—a half-truth here and a half- 
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truth there. Read by themselves, they may appear 
antagonistic and even contradictory; but put them 
together, and each is the complement to the other, 
and they form a beautiful and rounded whole. 
Truth lies, not in straight lines, but in spheres; and 
if, taking Infinite Mercy as our starting point, we 
sail far enough, we shall reach that other pole— 
Infinite Justice. Both lie on the same meridian— 
antipodal truths, if we might call them so, their 
apparent contradiction being in fact a real harmony. 

But before we pass to the Gospels and the human 
element we find there, let us look at the other 
element common to all Scripture, the divine. To 
what extent does this appear, or, in other words, 
what is the measure of inspiration in these Sacred 
Records ? Our word “inspiration” occurs but twice 
in the two Testaments, and in one of these cases 
(Job xxxii. 8) there is no reference to the Scriptures. 
Its primary meaning is that Divine influence, or 
Diwine breathing upon a man, which enables him to 
do what by his natural and unaided powers would 
not be possible. And so that cunning work of the 
old Tabernacle—the knops and bowls and pome- 
granates, was as really the product of an inspiration 
as these canonical books of our Bible; for, says 
the Lord, concerning Bezaleel, “I have filled him 
with the spirit of God, in wisdom, and in under- 
standing, and in knowledge, and in all manner of 
workmanship” (Exod. xxxi. 3). So, too,.in the 
Old Testament, men were inspired to act out the 
will of the Lord, as others were inspired to write 
out that same will; and as we read the lives of 
judges and prophets, as we see a Saul prophesying 
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at Bethel, or a Samson smiting the Philistines at 
Lehi, we see how “men of old” could be “moved 
by the Holy Ghost.” We use the word, however, 
in a higher and more definite sense, as signifying 
that Divine influence resting upon the sacred writers 
“by which they were qualified to communicate 
moral and religious truth with authority.” But what 
was the measure of this influence? Was it a fixed 
and constant quantity, measuring each sentence, 
weighing each word, no matter whether those sen- 
tences had to record some recent event, or whether 
they spoke of an event that was far away in the haze 
of the future ? Was the Divine element an agitated 
sea, in which man’s personality was drowned ? Did 
that breath of inspiration disman the man, turning 
his mind into a silent cave with its stalactites of 
congealed thoughts, petrifying all that was human, 
turning it to a Memnon statue, an articulate 
stone ? That was an opinion held by many, and 
held for a long time. ‘They neither spake nor 
wrote any word of their own, but uttered syllable by 
syllable as the Spirit put it into their mouths, no 
otherwise than the harp or the lute doth give a 
sound according to the direction of his hands that 
holdeth and striketh it with skill.” 

According to this view, the sacred writers were 
not persons, but things; not agents, but instruments; 
not penmen, but pens. Now to a certain extent this 
is true. We find sometimes an inspiration so over 
whelming and complete that the agent is carried 
away; he is as though he were not; his thoughts 
are God’s thoughts, his words are God’s words. 
The man is nothing but an A®olian lyre, vibrating 
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to the breath of the Spirit. When the son of Beor 
sees in his trance the “star rising out of Jacob,” 
when we find his own will overborne by a stronger 
will, when we see the curses of his heart trans- 
muted by a strange alchemy into blessings that the 
unwilling lips fling down upon the white tents of 
Israel, we see something not unlike the so-called 
mania of olden times. When we find prophets 
minutely describing events that still lie veiled by 
intervening years; or when we see men suddenly 
carried over all laws of association and of thought, 
speaking words whose meaning they themselves 
cannot guess, we see an inspiration of the highest 
type; the human is lost in the Divine. . These are 
the ecstasies of a Pythoness; the tripod now stand- 
ing not in the temple of Apollo, but in the temple 
of Christ; the inspiration flowing not from fumes of 
sulphur nor from waters that have trickled down 
Parnassus, but coming down from above, borne on 
those diviner waters that flow from Calvary. 

But all Scripture is not thus given. Sometimes 
the Divine element sinks out of sight, and the human 
appears prominent, as in the historical books of the 
Old Testament. These would not require any spe- 
cial gift or power from on high. They are not laws 
beyond the wit of man to devise; they are not the 
record of events long since buried in oblivion, nor 
the foretelling of events yet to come: they are simple 
unvarnished statements of facts, in no wise differing 
from other historical records. They do not demand 
credence on the ground that they were inspired, but 
simply on the ground that they are true. Grant 
that they are faithful histories, and you want nothing 
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more; no degree of inspiration would give them any 
additional weight. It is evident, then, that when we 
speak of these sacred writers as being inspired, we 
do not mean that the inspiration was in all cases the 
same, that they were under the Divine influence in 
equal measure. It was the same Divine power, but it 
operated in different degrees and in different modes. 
The Jews were wont to make a distinction between 
the prophets proper and the agzographi—the sacred 
writers. The one wrote, so they say, under the 
inspiration of suggestion, the Divine Spirit giving 
them some vzsum propheticum, some manifest vision, 
and then inditing the very words. The others wrote 
under an inspiration of dzrectzon, the Divine Spirit 
giving them a thesis, and directing them as to what 
events they should record and what they should 
omit; but leaving them to seek and use what ex- 
traneous helps they might see fit, yet at the same 
time guarding them from error in their use of them. 
When, then, St. Peter tells us that “ holy men of old 
spake as they were moved (pepopevor) by the Foly 
Ghost” (2 Pet. i. 21), he does not mean that they 
were carried out of themselves, beyond themselves, 
—mere straws borne along on an impetuous torrent: 
there was still room for research and for the play of 
all the human faculties. How intimate may be this 
blending of the human and Divine, St. Paul himself 
shews us; for in one of his Epistles (1 Cor. vii.), 
when writing of the manifest will of God, he stays 
to interject an opinion of his own. He confesses 
that he is not sure as to its being the will of God. 
“| ¢hink also that I have the Spirit of God” (ver. 40) ; 
and he takes care to guard these doubtful points with 
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the parentheses, “after my judgment ”—“I speak 
this by permission, and not by commandment” (ver. 6). 
The written Word comes to us like the Incarnate 
Logos wearing an Eastern, a Jewish dress; but 
beneath that dress is the twofold nature joined in 
indissoluble union. Now, as we gaze upon it, we 
hear the accents of human speech, we see the lines 
of human care; and we cry with Pilate, “ Behold 
the man!” Then, again, it shines in such trans- 
cendent glory—the outward dress wearing a glitter- 
ing whiteness which no fuller’s art can rival—that we 
bow before it with devoutest homage, and our hearts, 
subdued and awed, can only cry, “ My Lord and my 
God!” The human and the Divine form but one 
Word, and, like the Incarnate Word, it is but the 
outer voice of the inner heart of God—Infinite Love 
vocalized so that man may hear it. 

Following the division we have already made, the 
Four Gospels would come under the zzspivation of 
direction; the Divine Spirit selecting these four 
Evangelists in preference to others, “ moving” them 
to take up the task, and then qualifying them for it. 
St. Luke prefaces his Gospel with the reason that 
led him to engage in the work ; and, as we read it, 
we see a thought germinating in the mind, growing 
up into a blade of desire, then developing into an 
ear of resolve, and at last ripening into the full corn 
of deliberate determined action. It is a human mind 
we see at work—the ordinary processes of human 
thought. But whence came that “ Forasmuch” ? 
Who sowed in his mind this springing and ger- 
minant thought? Here we come back directly to 
the mysterious line where the human and the Divine 
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are merged in each other. In the Four Gospels we 
have not four lives, but four sides of one life, written 
by four separate men, from four different stand- 
points, and, as is very probable, with four distinct 
aims. Now it is impossible that this can be done 
without apparent discrepancies. No four men could 
sit down and write a life, even in our age of pens 
and paper—when nearly everything is committed to 
writing—without presenting what we should call 
anomalies and contradictions. Let two witnesses 
appear in a court of law, both spectators of the 
same occurrence, let them describe it exactly in the 
same words, and their evidence would be weakened 
by the suspicion of collusion. Apparent differences 
in parts are a strong proof of the genuineness of the 
whole. We grant that there are these discrepancies 
in the narratives of the Four Gospels ; nay, more, we 
affirm that, if our Gospels be true, these discrepancies 
of statement must be there as a matter of necessity. 
And it is just here that a due recognition of the 
human element in the Gospels is so important; it is 
the missing link that binds in one compact whole an 
otherwise broken chain. 

(1) Now we may expect that each Gospel, while 
telling accurately the story of the life of Christ, 
will have a peculiar colouring borrowed from the life 
of the writer. In studying men we must remember 
that what we call character is a sum total, the re- 
sultant of many factors. The very skies under which 
a man is born exert an influence upon his life. The 
physical aspects of the country impinge upon his 
mind ; and when a Bunyan grows up by the sluggish 
Ouse, hard by the undrained fens, it is one of the 
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freaks of Nature which make us marvel. He who 
would paint a Baptist—the stern and rough ascetic 
—must take for his background the rugged hills of 
Judea and the Jordan wilderness. And especially 
upon our language do the surroundings of our life 
exert an influence. ‘Speak, that I may know 
you,” said Socrates, to one who was hiding behind 
the mask of silence. Go where we will our dialect 
will bewray us; the scenes and incidents of our life 
will filter through our speech. Running through 
the poetry of Mrs. Hemans we hear those undertones 
of the “‘ever-sounding and mysterious main ;” and 
as we turn over those leaves, they fan us with the 
cool crisp sea-air. If we turn to Wordsworth we 
get amongst the quiet pastorals, the liquid music 
of the mountain stream and an air redolent of clover 
and of lilac. If we turn to the Psalms of David we 
find word-photographs of all those scenes that filled 
up his eventful life, from the cave of Adullam to the 
heights and solitudes of the hill Mizah. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE very air we breathe is loaded with doubt. We 
can hardly take up a public journal or a magazine 
without lighting on some reference to the scepticism 
of the time; we can hardly talk with our neighbours 
without hearing some objection raised to a point of 
Christian doctrine, or some bold assumption that the 
supernatural elements of the Faith have been for 
ever discredited by the discoveries of Science, or 
some timid foreboding that the waves of Scepticism 
will run higher and higher until they imperil even 
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the Church that is built upon the Rock, and perhaps 
sweep away the very Rock itself. Quiet meditation 
on the meaning of the Christian documents, or on 
the connection and harmony of the Christian truths, 
or their bearing on the conduct of life, has become 
very difficult, and a quiet enjoyment of “the com- 
forts of religion” well nigh impossible: for the 
doubt in the air has got into our blood, so that we 
ourselves are troubled with inquiries and misgivings 
such as our fathers hardly knew, and can no longer, 
save by an effort, encounter the shock of assault 
with the full confidence of faith. It is no light 
addition to the inevitable trials of the Christian 
life that we should thus be compelled to a constant 
re-examination and defence of the truths we once 
most surely believed, and still believe, though now 
our faith in them is less tranquil, if not less assured. 
One longs at times to get to the rest “ beyond these 
voices,” to have done with strife, to sink—nay, to 
rise—into the peace of faith. But if doubt be in the 
very air we breathe, and if from and with the air 
it has passed into our blood, our wisdom is not to sit 
and sigh for certainty and peace, but to seek and 
labour for them by putting our doubts to the proof 
by an earnest and prayerful consideration not to 
be remitted till we have found an answer to the 
questions that trouble us, and are able to give a 
reason for the faith that is in us. When once war 
has been proclaimed between Doubt and Faith, 
peace is to be won only through victory. 

But must this war rage at all times and in all 
places ? must its clamour disturb even the sacred 
calm of worship ? There are those who would turn 
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the pulpit into a mere arena of strife; who demand 
that the ministers of the Word should answer every 
sceptical book that issues from the press, however 
learned and elaborate it may be, and even every 
lecture that any pert light-headed lover of doubt and 
notoriety may deliver; who condemn them if they 
do not meet all comers, and are not for ever de- 
fending the Faith against its impugners and foes. 
Too often, it may be feared, those who take this 
tone are not so much moved by a single and sincere 
love for the truth as by that pleasure in fighting and 
witnessing a fight which seems native and inbred to 
Englishmen. But if it be the truth they love, and 
the victory of truth over error, they should remem- 
ber that to defend the truth is not the sole, nor even 
the main, function of the pulpit; that it has also, and 
mainly, to expound and to apply the truth. They 
should remember that the sceptical books which 
give them so much concern are best answered dy 
books; that, often, it is only by books that they can be 
adequately answered, and that these book-answers 
are very commonly written by those very ministers 
of the Word whose lack of zeal they are forward to 
denounce. They should remember that those who 
engage in public controversy inevitably assume an 
attitude of mind in which it is hardly possible that 
any new truth should reach them, since they are not 


* With its usual candour Scepticism has formulated an awkward 
dilemma for ministers of the Word. If they do not reply to the attacks 
it makes on the Christian Faith, ¢za¢, we are told, is because they know 
it to be incapable of defence; if they do reply to them, we are told 
that they are paid and dishonest advocates whose prejudices and in- 
terests render their arguments worthless ! If they do not speak, that is 
because they have nothing to say: if they do speak, they had better 
have held their peace ! 
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weighing the force of what their opponent may say 
with a sincere desire to yield to it, but are on the 
watch to find joints in his armour, to detect the 
weaker links of his argument, and to snatch a victory 
by means not always nor scrupulously fair, Above 
all they should remember that, at least in the modern 
forms of attack and defence, many of the main argu- 
ments are necessarily above the level of a general 
audience ; that they involve logical and metaphysical 
subtleties, as, for instance, when an attempt is made 
to prove the a frzorz impossibility of miracles; or 
that they require learning and patient study, as when 
the dates, authorship, and authenticity of the Scrip- 
tures are in dispute: and that it is a monstrous and 
cruel farce to persuade the simple and illiterate that 
they understand such questions as these, and are 
capable of pronouncing a decisive verdict upon them 
after listening to a few dashing one-sided sentences, 
We do not submit the subtlest and deepest problems 
of law, or science, or history, or philosophy, to a 
chance gathering of unlettered persons, who are 
naturally impatient of arguments they cannot grasp 
at the moment: why then should it be thought wise 
or fair to submit to them religious problems and 
difficulties which only those who are trained in logic 
and history, in dead languages and literatures, are 
competent to handle ? 

Nothing is farther from our thoughts than to 
speak with contempt of the simple and unlearned, 
or to deny their competence to form an opinion on 
the truth or the untruth of religious doctrines when 
those doctrines are appropriately and adequately 
brought before them. They are as able as the 
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wisest to weigh the worth of many of the arguments 
by which the revelation of God in Christ Jesus is 
proved to be true. All we contend for is that good- 
ness is no guarantee of Greek, and no substitute 
for historical knowledge or literary tact. And the 
questions which are now being agitated, and for its 
remissness in handling which the pulpit is being 
condemned, turn upon points which can only be 
mastered by those who have been long trained to 
literature and scholarship. 

For example, the book whose praise is just now 
in all the schools of Doubt and Unbelief—“ Super- 
natural Religion ”—deals with the two points already 
indicated, viz., (1) that miracles are incredible, im- 
possible; and (2) that no one of the canonical 
Gospels was written till Christ had been in his grave 
a hundred years. Now there are not many Chris- 
tian congregations which are capable of following 
even the leading arguments for and against miracles: 
but where, out of the universities, should we find a 
congregation competent to follow the arguments for 
and against the early date and (virtually) apostolic 
authorship of the Four Gospels, a congregation 
familiar with at least three ancient languages and 
with all the writings of the first three Christian 
centuries? Is it any injustice to say that no 
ordinary congregation, and much less any chance 
audience in a lecture-room, is capable of handling 
such points as these or of coming to a wise decision 
upon them? Is it not rather a grave injustice to 
persuade such persons that they are competent, and 
to lead them, by a partial statement of an infini- 
tesimal part of the argument, to conclude either 
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that miracles are possible or impossible, or that the 
Gospels, instead of giving the testimony of eye- 
witnesses, are a late and inaccurate report of a 
questionable tradition? 

It would be well, I think, if ministers of the Word, 
in place of taking part in such discussions as these, 
were to protest against them as a delusion and a 
snare, as an appeal on the most delicate and difficult 
subjects to utterly incompetent judges, as an attempt 
to snatch a verdict for, or against, the Christian 
Faith on grounds which can satisfy no thoughtful 
and devout mind. Let such questions be remitted 
to the press, their proper field; and let those in our 
congregations whose faith has been disturbed be 
referred to books in which their doubts will be 
wisely and fully met, or invited to that laborious 
course of study by which alone they can satisfy 
themselves that their doubts are groundless. Any 
slighter treatment of doubts on points so meta- 
physical or so scholastic is only too likely to do 
irreparable harm, either by leading those who be- 
lieve to give a hasty and ill-considered verdict on 
grounds which they are sure to hear questioned by- 
and-by, or, by persuading those who are disposed 
to doubt to believe that the whole argument is 
before them and that they are competent to decide 
it, and so to lead them both to give their verdict 
against the Christian Faith and to close their minds 
against the incoming of new light. 

But while we steadily refuse to submit to the 
simple and unlettered arguments on which only 
scholars and experts can form an opinion of any 
value, we should also be careful to bring before 
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them the arguments for the Faith which are well 
within their reach—arguments that often strike 
down to the very root and foundation of the Faith, 
and which the opponents of the Faith are most bent 
on bringing into doubt. The two leading conten- 
tions of “Supernatural Religion” can only be fitly dealt 
with by those who have the aids of culture and 
scholarship at their command. But the conclusion 
which the author of that book is most anxious to 
establish, and in which he lands zmself, rather than 
his readers, in his final chapter, is one which, though 
it be of capital importance, is well within the reach 
of any thoughtful man; it is one on which, as I will 
try to shew, we may fairly ask our Christian congre- 
gations to pronounce: and by bringing it frankly and 
fully before them we may do far more to counteract 
the pernicious influence of the book than by leading 
them into a maze of metaphysics or wearying them 
with the technicalities of scholarship. 

In common with the whole school in which he is 
held to be a master, he expresses a boundless admi- 
ration for the ethics of Christ. He and they are 
never weary of telling us that Christ “carried 
morality to the sublimest point attained, or even 
attainable, by humanity.”* But they affirm both 
that his moral teaching was only “the perfect de- 
velopment of natural morality,” z. ¢, that it sprang 
from the brain of a man, not from the inspiration of 
God; and that this morality will never take its 
proper place in our thoughts, or exert its due influ- 
ence on the life of the world, until we give up all 


1 All the citations in this paragraph are from the last chapter of 
“Supernatural Religion ” (vol. ii. part iii. chap, 3). 
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faith in the miracles attributed to Christ and resign 
the hope that in his words we have the very words 
of God. According to them, Christ did not come 
forth from the bosom of the Father; He did not 
work the wonders attributed to Him in the very do- 
cuments from which we learn what were the moral 
truths He taught; He did not rise again from the 
dead, nor shall we: whatever is supernatural in the 
Gospels is a late and incredible addition to the true 
story of his life. All tat we must give up, and shall 
be the better and the richer for giving up. We have 
all that we want in the simple and perfect morality 
of the Son of Joseph and Mary. “ We gain infinitely 
more than we lose in abandoning belief in the reality 
of Divine Revelation. While we retain pure and 
unimpatred the treasure of Christian morality, we 
velinguish nothing but the debasing elements added to 
at by human superstition.” 

Now here aclear and simple issue is raised. When 
we are told that we need no Revelation from God, 
and no Mediator between God and man, so that we 
have a pure and high morality like that taught by 
Jesus, even the most unlearned of us can, to a certain 
extent, judge whether or not the affirmation be true. 
If we and all men are so made that we need nothing 
more than such a morality as the wisdom of man 
has been able to develop,and are the better and 
happier when, undisturbed by miraculous evidence 
and supernatural claims, we embrace that morality 
“for its own excellence alone’— if we ave so made, 
we surely ought to know it. At least when the fact 
is pointed out to us, we ought to be able to recognize 
it as a fact, and, throwing off the burden of supersti- 
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tion which oppressed our fathers, go on our way more 
lightly, and freely, and boldly. But do we? In our 
more thoughtful and religious moments, when dark- 
ness gathers round us, when we are bereaved and 
sorrowful, when we draw near to death, do we feel 
that, since we have been taught by human voices to | 
love God and man, we no longer need to hear a 
Divine Voice, or to grasp a Divine Hand, or to pos- 
sess a sure and certain hope of a blessed immortality 
beyond the grave? Through all ages the instinctive 
cry of the human heart has been for God, for the 
living God. And one’s first thought on hearing 
these modern sceptics declare that we need no Re- 
velation, no manifestation of God, and no Mediator 
between God and man, is a wondering inquiry 
whether they have ever felt the burden of mortal 
weakness or the oppressions of human sorrow. For 
our purest emotions and affections are not developed 
in their strength and beauty until they are called 
forth by appropriate experiences, until we drift into 
the due “environment.” A daughter does not know 
what a mother’s love is like, nor what a daughter’s 
devotion should be, till she herself has a daughter. 
A son only enters fully into his father’s anxieties 
and affection when he himself has a son to love and 
train. And so men do not seem to feel their need 
of God keenly until they have fallen into the clutch 
of fears and sorrows from which only God can deliver 
them. And it may be that even the hardiest sceptics 
have experiences of pain and sorrow before them in 
which the mere knowledge of even the purest moral 
rules will prove to be utterly insufficient, and they 
will be constrained to crave some manifestation of the 
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Divine Presence, some revelation of the Divine will 
and purpose, some acknowledged Mediator who can 
speak to them of God and speak to God for them. 

On the other hand, as they will retort, this craving 
for a visible and apprehensible manifestation of God 
of which we are conscious may be only the evil 
result of the superstitions in which we have been 
trained. They may say to us, “ You have been bred 
to believe that Christ was God manifest in the flesh, 
that He now lives to intercede for you with God the 
Father, and to make known the will and love of 
God to you: and therefore it is very natural that 
you should feel the craving of which you speak. 
But, none the less, the craving is a purely artificial 
one, as you will find if you reject the very thought 
of supernatural revelation as a superstition and aim 
to practise the pure morality Jesus taught. The 
craving will soon die out of your heart, and then 
you will begin to live the true life of man.” 

Well, it may be that we, who have so long held 
the revelation of God in Christ Jesus as our most 
precious spiritual possession, are not impartial 
witnesses in this contention. But are there no 
witnesses to be had whose testimony is beyond 
suspicion ? 

We might call the whole pre-Christian world— 
excepting only the Hebrew race—into court, and 
learn from them how, when no clear and authentic 
revelation of the will of God was to be had, the 
heart of man so longed for Him that it everywhere 
made gods in its own likeness and listened to what 
they had to say, deceiving itself with a mere sem- 
blance of revelation, since no genuine revelation 
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was within its reach. We might call Plato, the wisest 
of the heathen, into court, and hear him confess that 
we shall never know what the Divine Will is unless 
some God or Spirit should come to earth in order to 
reveal it. But to these witnesses it might be ob- 
jected either that they had not that pure and high 
morality which is better than any revelation, or that, 
having it, they too were the children of a dark age 
and were inevitably affected by the superstitions 
amid which they were bred. 

Yet, in passing, it surely is rather hard upon us 
that, when we would learn what it is the heart of 
man really needs and craves, we are not only for- 
bidden to listen to what our own hearts say, but 
are also forbidden to listen to what the hearts of 
men throughout the Christian centuries have said, if 
at least they were believers in Christ, and even to 
what the hearts of men in the pre-Christian cen- 
turies have said; and so are all but shut up for 
testimony to what modern sceptics tell us their 
hearts say. Zhat hardly strikes one as a fair and 
reasonable mode of framing an induction. But, for 
the sake of argument, let us submit to it, and still 
see whether we cannot call at least one witness 
before us who shall be beyond suspicion. 

What we want, then, is a man who has no 
supernatural revelation, but who has a pure and 
noble morality ; and, should we be so happy as to 
find him, the point we have to determine is whether 
he finds this morality sufficient for his needs. Is 
such a witness to be had ? 

Let us summon ¥oé into court, consider his con- 
ditions, and weigh his testimony. Now many dates 
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have been assigned to Job, from the time of Abra- 
ham down to that of the Captivity; but he has 
never been placed afer Christ, and could not be, 
since the Hebrew poem which bears his name was 
translated into Greek more than two centuries before 
Christ was born. No critic has ever found it 
possible to doubt that this poem was given to the 
world in some age in which what is now called “ the 
Christian superstition” had no effect, because it had 
no existence. And from the poem itself it is very 
evident that the hero of it had no supernatural and 
miraculous revelation of the will of God. That Job 
cannot see God, nor hear his voice, that he cannot 
get at the Divine meaning and intention of his ter- 
rible afflictions, is the burden of his complaint—a 
complaint which grows ever more piercing and im- 
portunate as the story sweeps on to its close. It is 
free throughout from a single reference to any scrip- 
ture or to any form of worship which obtained among 
the Jews. All that Job knew of God and his will 
he had learned from tradition, from the developed 
and inherited conceptions of the human mind. He 
answers one condition of our problem, then; he has 
no revelation. 3 

Has he also a pure and noble morality? In the 
whole range of literature there is no more beautiful 
and impressive description of human goodness than 
we have in the Chapters in which Job describes his 
manner of life before all the winds of heaven con- 
spired to shatter his fortunes and to strip him of 
whatever he held honourable and dear. 


“When the ear heard me then it blessed me, 
And the eye that saw me bore me witness, 
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Because I delivered the distressed who cried 
And the fatherless who had no helper : 
The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me, 
And I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy: 
I put on righteousness and it clothed me, 
My integrity was my robe and my turban; 
I was eyes to the blind, 
And feet was I to the lame; 
To the poor I was a father, 
And I searched into the cause of the stranger.” 


But why continue the quotation? God Himself is 
represented as pronouncing Job “upright and per- 
fect ;” and throughout the poem we see the afflicted 
patriarch rising into ever new beauty of character 
until he attains heroic proportions of nobility and 
goodness. 

Here, then, was a man without a supernatural 
revelation, yet possessed of a morality as pure and 
large as any the world had seen—loving God and 
loving man with all his mind and heart and strength. 
Did his pure morality content him? Did he feel 
that it met and satisfied every craving of his spirit, 
so that he lacked nothing? Why, the whole poem | 
is a piercing outcry for that very Revelation which 
modern Scepticism pronounces superfluous, and 
reaches its only natural close in an immediate 
manifestation of God to the soul of the afflicted 
patriarch. The one pain of which even patient Job 
was impatient, which he could not bear, was that he 
could not see God, nor hear his voice, nor discover 
the meaning and the equity of the calamities which 
God was inflicting upon him. 


“O that I knew where I might find Him !” 


is the constant cry, and outcry, of his heart; “O that 
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I could constrain him to go into judgment with me, 
and listen to my pleas, and disclose the end of the 
miseries with which I am oppressed !” 

Nay, more: as he iterates and reiterates this cry 
for intercourse with God, for a visible manifestation 
of the Divine Presence, he rises—explain it how we 
may—into a prophetic strain, and forecasts the very 
Revelation which centuries after his flesh had seen 
corruption was vouchsafed to men in the Man Christ 
Jesus. For, though he yearned to behold God, yet, 
conscious of his own weakness, he feared that, 
should he behold Him, he might be so astounded 
and oppressed by the Divine Majesty as that he 
would not be able to open his lips before Him. 
And so, again and again, he breaks out into the cry, 
“© that there were a Daysman, an arbiter, an um- 
pire, to stand between us, One who could lay his 
hand on us both,” who could not only pronounce but 
enforce his decision, and compel both parties to the 
suit to submit to it. So profound, so well-under- 
stood, was his sense of the need of a Mediator, as 
well as of a Revelation, that when Elihu inter- 
venes he begins by assuring Job that such a me- 
diator has been sent zz him. ‘The Spirit of God 
quickened me,” he says, “the inspiration of the Al- 
mighty giveth me understanding,”—so that he can 
speak for God: and yet he goes on, “I ama man 
like unto you, I also am moulded of clay; dread of 
me need not affright thee, nor my dignity weigh 
heavily upon thee,’—so that he could also both 
listen to man and speak for him. 

Here, then, the conclusion of modern Scepticism 
is brought to a decisive test, and utterly disproved ; 
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and that by a witness beyond suspicion. Job had 
no revelation; he had a pure and noble morality: 
yet so far from being content with that which he 
had, and, having which, we are told, he could want 
nothing more, his single and constant prayer was for 
a Divine revelation, a supernatural revelation, nay, 
for a Mediator through whom God should disclose 
his will to men and men draw near to the Majesty 
of Heaven unafraid. The craving which gave him 
no rest was precisely that which we are assured it 
was impossible for him to experience, a craving to 
see God for himself, and even for the advent of a 
Mediator who should be the Brother of man while 
he was also the Fellow of the Lord of hosts. In 
fine, what he complained of was that he was being 
judged and condemned by an unseen, invisible, in- 
comprehensible God, whose will was a dark and 
terrible mystery to him—the one only kind of God 
which Scepticism will permit us to retain, grudging 
even this concession to human weakness: and what 
he longed for, what he all but demanded was pre- 
cisely that which St. John assures has been granted 
to us now that “the Father hath committed all judg- 
ment unto the Son,” “and hath given him authority 
to execute judgment also eee he is Son of man.” 
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